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REPORT 



OF THE 



JOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CONTRACT 

CONVICT LABOR. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives : — 

The Legislature of 1879 passed the following joint orders, 
approved on the eighteenth and twenty-fifth days of April, 
A.D. 1879 : — 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

House of Rbpreskmtatitks, March 24, 1879. 

Ordered, That there be appointed a Joint Special Committee, to con- 
sist of five members upon the part of the House of Representatives, with 
such as the Senate may join, to sit during the recess, without pay, except 
for their actual expenses, and provided that the whole expense of said 
committee, including the expense of sending for and examining persons 
and papers, shall not exceed the sum of one thousand dollars^ to investi- 
gate the system of letting out to private contractors the labor of convicts 
in the penal and reformatory institutions of this Commonwealth, ^ and 
report in print to the Legislature at its next annual session upon the fol- 
lowing subjectM : — 

Firstj The effect of said system upon the general industries of the 
State. 

Second, The effect of said system upon the interests of free labor. 

Thirds The effect of this system upon the reformation of the convict. 

Fourth^ What advantage, if any, the products of prison-labor have 
over other manufactures in the matter of profits, and cheapness of labor. 

Fifih^ The effect of any prison -con tract upon the particular kind or 
kinds of goods mentioned in said contract. 

Sixths The feasibility of al>olishiug Uie contract system, and substitut- 
iog therefor some other, whereby the profit shall not go to private con- 
tractors, but to the State. 



Seventh, Such other points not here enumerated as will give said com- 
. mittee full statistics and information upon the subject mentioned. 

Andf in order that the full spirit and intent hereof shall be attained, 
said committee shall have power to send for persons and papers within 
the Commonwealth, and to examine persons under oath. 

House of Representatives, April 25, 1879. 
Ordered f That the Joint Special Committee appointed to sit during the 
recess to investigate th^ subject of convict-labor in the penal and reforma- 
tory institutions of the State be allowed the same compensation as is 
usually allowed to committees authorized to sit during the recess. 
Sent up for concurrence. 

GEO. A. MARDEN, Clerk. 

Senate, April 25, 1879. 
Concurred. 

S. N. GIFFOED, Clerh. 

In accordance with the above joint orders the following 
committees on the part of the two houses were joined : 
House, Messrs. Charles H. Litchman of Marblehead, Ham- 
ilton A. Hill of Boston, James H. Mellen of Worcester, 
William Reed, Jr., of Taunton, and Edwin W. Marsh of 
Quincy. On the part of the Senate, Messrs. Asa P. Morse 
of Cambridge, and William Taylor of Boston. 

The joint committee so appointed organized June 2, 1879, 
by electing Asa P. Morse of the Senate, chairman, and Wil- 
liam Reed, Jr., of the House, secretary. It was decided 
to examine personally the adnjinistration of the principal 
penal and reformatory institutions of this Commonwealth, 
wherein convict-labor is employed, and also to seek informa- 
tion attainable in certain other States where the prison-labor 
question has been made a topic for general discussion and 
legislative examination. In pui-suance of this determination, 
visits were made to the State Prison at Concord, and the 
prisons at South Boston, East Cambridge, Deer Island, Sher- 
born, Worcester, Northampton, Springfield, and Lawrence, 
to the Reform School at Westborough, and State Workhouse 
at Bridgewater. In other States, the systems in vogue at 
Sing Sing, Albany, Auburn, and Elniira, N.Y., and the 
Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, Penn., were examined. 
Official statements were also heard from Masters Berry, 
Adams, Burt, Hurd, and Underwood, of the Houses of Cor- 
rection at South Boston, East Cambridge, New Bedford, Ipa- 



wich, and Deer Island, Sheriffs Sprague of Worcester County, 
and Herrick of Essex County, Warden S. C. Chamberlain of 
the State Prison, and the kev. J. H. Waterbury, chaplain of 
the same, also from Superintendent LfConard of the Bridge- 
water Workhouse, J. E. Crane, Inspector of the same, and 
Messrs. Brown and Taft of the Commissioners of Worcester 
County. 

The following persons,' most of whom are directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the industrial departments of various 
county and State institutions, were also examined: G. H. 
Spencer, Superintendent of the Heywood Chair Company of 
Fitchburg ; William B. Rice, Ira Blanchard, shoe manufac- 
turers ; E. N. Hunting, brush-maker, Boston ; C. N. Clark, 
brush-maker. East Cambridge ; George W. Cames, boys' cloth- 
ing maker, Boston ; Charles E. Meyer, Boston, gilt mouldings ; 
Benjamin E. Cole, Boston, shoes; George A. Denham and 
Eugene Schoeplin, Boston, gilt mouldings ; John T. Waring, 
New York, hat-manufacturer; John Johnson, Boston, silver 
gilder; R. B. Hawley, Salisbury, hat-manufacturer; O. T. 
Meader, Boston, hatter ; Lawrence D. Welby, Boston, clerk ; 
J. O'Neil, Boston, slipper-maker ; Martin Wesson, Springfield, 
contractor at Bridgewater ; Messrs. Zerega & Murray, Bos- 
ton, journeyman hatters ; J. H. Belcher, Randolph, inspector 
at Bridgewater ; Gilbert Rockwood, Marblehead, clerk ; Car- 
roll D. Wright, Chief of Bureau of Statistics ; F. B. Sanborn, 
Inspector of Charities, and Edward Atkinson of Boston. 
The testimony of others interested in the labor-question was 
also sought and obtained by correspondence 

A joint conference of the Prison=Labor Commissioners of 
the States of New Jersey and Connecticut was held at New 
Haven, Oct. 9, at which your Committee was present by 
invitation, and took part in the deliberations. The subject 
of contract convict-labor was discussed in all its phases at 
that conference, and the following propositions were unani- 
mously adopted : — 

1. The general purpose of incarceration is the protection of 
society by the punishment of crime ; and, in carrying out this 
purpose, the reformation of the prisoner should be constantly 
kept in view. 

2. Partisan politics should be absolutely excluded from the 
management of penal and reformatory institutions. 



3. The welfare of the State and the prisoner both demand 
that the latter should be employed in productive labor. 
''^4. The right of the State to make its prisons self-support- 
ing should be conceded ; but it should not expect to make a 
profit out of the labor of its criminals at the expense of their 
\ refoimation, or to the injury of the industrial classes. 

6. The product of convict-labor, when compared with that 
of the entire mechanical industry of the nation, is insignifi- 
cant; but its concentration upon a very few branches of 
industry may be seriously injurious to the citizens engaged in 
those branches. 

6. The burden of the competition of convict-labor should 
^e distributed as widely and equally as possible. 

7. The injury to any branch of industry from prison-labor 
may be reduced to very small proportions by the greatest 
practicable diversity of employments in the prisons. 

8. Where the contract system prevails, contracts for con- 
vict-labor should be so drawn as to give the State absolute 
control of the discipline of the prisoners, and the State 
should prescribe all rules governing contractors and their 
employes. 

9. The proper diversity of employment in the prisons 
should be secured by limiting the number of convicts to be 
employed in any one industry: such limitation should be 
adequate to secure the industrial interests of the country 
from serious injury, and to afford the convict a reasonable 
certainty of employment upon his release. 

The following resolution was also unanimously adopted by 
your Committee, but was rejected by the New Jersey Com- 
mission, and had not been acted upon by the Commission of 
Connecticut at the time this report was put in type : — 
K^S^olved^ Under existing circumstances, and while the ref- 
ormation of the prisoner is made subordinate to the question 
of gain in our prison institutions, it is not expedient to abolish 
the contract system ; but this system, during its continuance, 
should be so guarded and restricted by legislation as to pro- 
tect the interest of the State, promote the moral and indus- 
trial condition of the convict, and interfere as little as possible 
with free laboh^ 

An adjourned meeting of the same conference was also 
held in New York City on Nov. 12, 13, and 14, at which 



this Committee was represented by Messrs. Morse and Litch* 
man, and a large amount of valuable testimony and informa- 
tion secured. 

Your Committee deem it a part of tbeir duty to speak of a 
few of the impressions received by visiting the penal institu- 
tions of Pennsylvania and New York. With our own State 
Prison at Concord^ the members of the Legislature are some- 
what familiar, as its workings and general characteristics are 
the same as those attached to the institution when it was 
located at Charle stojou. The ordinary prison systems in 
this country are the solitary, and the congregate or Auburn 
system, in force at the Massachusetts State Prison. A 
visit to the State Penitentiary for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, was fraught with special 
interest, for the reason that there are but few penal institu- 
tions in the United States in which the separate imprison- 
ment of prisoners is now administered. The State had 
struggled from the year 1776 until 1821 to put in practice in 
a systematic manner a reform in its penal laws and in prison 
discipline. The friends of separate confinement reasoned 
that the effects of intercommunication, in one sense, put all 
crime upon a level. The introduction of labor as an essen- 
tial element of a general system of prison discipline may, 
perhaps, be justly attributed to that spirit of economy which 
characterizes the legislation of the Dutch. Hence prisons 
and workhouses have been synonymous terms in Holland 
from a very remote period. It is claimed by its friends that 
the forty years of trial that have been given to the Pennsyl- 
vania system in the Penitentiary at Philadelphia demon- 
strate that the objections to the separate system have, by 
actual experience within the Penitentiary, been thoroughly 
disproved, and the demonstration rests upon a body of volu- 
minous, elaborate, and minutely classified statistics, embra- 
cing industrial, moral, and educational relations of every 
prisoner received in the institution, and also their mental 
and physical health at admission and discharge. 

The inspectors who manage the State Penitentiary are five 
in number, appointed by the judges of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania for two years. 

The institution was first ready for prisoners in 1829. At 
that time the discipline was a theory. From 1849 to 1871 
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the inspectors were to a great extent occupied in investi- 
gating the principles and the philosophy of the separate or 
individual treatment discipline, which is now in full opera- 
tion in this institution. This epoch is now regarded as one 
of development and progress. In short, the Pennsylvania 
system may now be properly described as the separate and 
individual treatment system of prison discipline; and its friends 
believe it to be as great a success as human effort, under all 
the circumstances, could be expected to accomplish. The 
basis of the discipline is intellectual or mechanical pursuits ; 
the prisoner is allowed one-half of the product of his labor 
in excess of his task, for his own use, or that of his family. 
The influences best adapted to each individual as a reforma- 
tory treatment of his case are directly applied. 

Several pleasant and instrucj^e houra were spent at the 
new State Reformatory at Ejlmira^' N.Y. This new prison 
system is designed " to check crime through the reformation, 
by systematic cultivation, of such of the prisoners as may be 
reformed, and the remainder to be restrained." Among other 
features, the system involves marks of merit and demerit, 
and of social grades, of which there are three ; the prisoner 
having different privileges according to his grade. " It scarce- 
ly needs to be said," in the language of the annual report of 
the Board of Managers of the institution for 1879, " that the 
efficiency of this or any other system for the reformation of 
prisoners must depend much upon the wisdom and skill with 
which it is administered, so .that the best results can only be 
reached after considerable experience ; but at present there 
are indubitable indications that the system is well based, one 
of the most satisfactory of which is to be found in the hearty 
accord of the prisoners with the administration in the plans 
and purposes relating to them and their welfare." The prison 
was organized March 16, 1877. The number of prisoners 
confined last year was less than three hundred. To students 
in the pathology of crime, the workings of the new system 
at Elmira, after a few years, will be regarded with special 
interest, as a regular system of education is carried on here 
in connection with the proper employment of the prisoners, 
the last-named feature being maintained so as to produce 
sufficient inherent income to support the establishment, and 
thus materially influence the success of the reformatory in 



the more important particulars of its high design, and this, 
too, without the intervention of contractors. 

The visit to the Albany Penitentiary was necessarily brief; 
but the full scope of the workings of its discipline was 
gathered without much trouble. The institution is at present 
more than self-supporting, and it is free from debt. The 
contract system prevails here, shoemaking being the princi- 
pal work. The Penitentiary has an excellent school con- 
nected with it : the teaching is elementary only ; but an effort 
is being made to extend its instruction, so that it will include 
branches connected with the leading mechanical arts. |t 
is evident, fi*om the superintendent's report of the financial 
department of the Albany Penitentiary, that the State of 
New York thoroughly believes in the contract system, so far 
as the labor of its convicts is concerned. But it is but fair 
to say that a great measure of the pecuniary success of this 
prison is due to the presence of large numbers of United 
States prisoners, whose board is paid by the government, and 
whose labor is made a source of profit to the institution. 

At Sing Sing the labor system is essentially the same as 
in our own Commonwealth, although the policy of letting 
large numbers of convicts to one contractor prevails, giving 
reasonable grounds for a fear that the management of the 
prison, under such a policy, may rest more in the hands of 
him who buys the labor than of the prison officials responsi- 
ble to the State. The presence of a large number of free 
laborers from the village working among the prisoners points 
strongly to the power of a contractor's influence in the prison 
now ; for it is patent that the presence of outside workmen 
who come and go cannot but be dangerous to the discipline, 
and antagonistic to the best interest, of any institution, how- 
ever ably handled by its officers. One fact that made a deep 
impression on your Committee was, that, on the day of their 
visit, of the 1,498 convicts, not one was in solitary confine- 
ment: all were at work, or in the hospital. The paddle still 
remains as a means of maintaining discipline in this prison, 
perhaps on account of a contractor's influence. Not so 
much time is taken from a convict's working-hours if he 
is flogged into submission, rather than conquered hy the 
slower process of the dark cell, and bread-and-water diet. 

At Auburn, also, the system is very much the same as 
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that in our own prison, although the prison industries are 
more varied, involving the use of a large amount of heavy 
machinery, and often particulariy exhaustive toil. 

To the officers of the institutions of New York and Penn- 
sylvania the Committee are indebted for many courtesies and 
much valuable information. 

Therefore, as a result of testimony secured, and personal 
investigation pursued, to throw the largest amount of light 
upon the subject committed to them, your Committee would 
report as follows : — 

•^^^this Commonwealth, as in most, if not all, the States of 
theUnion, the system of selling the labor of prisoners for a 
term of years to the highest bidder prevails in State and 
county institutions, with but two or three exceptions ; the 
most notable of these being the Houses of CoiTCction at East 
Cambridge and New Bedford, the institutions at Deer Island, 
and the Reform School at We8tborouc^>>The House of Cor- 
rection at South Boston is managed partly on the contract 
system, and partly on a modified public-account system, by 
which work is done under charge of prison instructors for 
outside parties. <3iose in charge of the management of our 
\ prisons have, doubtless, reasoned that^self-sustaining labor is 
V an established law of nature in civilized society ; that it is 
as imperative upon the bond as upon the free; and that, 
further than this, no human being will be redeemed from 
criminal associations without the habit of patient and pro- 
ductive industry. The adoption of the contract system of 
. handling this involuntary labor has grown out of the desire 
for the most economical administration of penal institutions, 
and the necessity for relieving prison-keepers of ordinary 
ability from attempting to manage large manufacturing 
industries about which they know nothing. In fact, the 
congregate system of prison management and the contract 
fqxJU^of labor are usually found inseparaBIe^ 
V..^The usual method of selling the labor of convicts seems to 
be by inviting bids by public advertisement. The highest 
bidder, if a presumably responsible party, obtains the labor 
for a term of years ; furnishes his tools, machinery, and 
stocks, his foremen, instructors, and clerks ; receives his con- 
vict-laborers in a shop provided by the prison ; teaches the 
details of the industry during the hours prescribed by prison 
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rules ; and makes his wares and sells them in his own way. 
He looks to the warden for discipline and guards : the war- 
den looks to him for the pay for labor furni8he4^ The con- 
tractor and his agents are expected to observe the prison 
rules so far as applicable to them ; and there is an implied 
obligation on the part of the prison authorities to maintain 
the discipline at such a point that work will go on with but 
little friction or interruption. It is in regard to this system, 
and its effects upon outside labor, prison discipline, and the 
reformation of the imprisoned, that the researches of this 
Committee have been directed, and, in order to present a fair 
statement of the case as it appears to them, it will be neces- 
sary, first, to point out the advantages of contract over 
outside labor as claimed by competitors, and the disad- 
vantages of working convicts, as stated by interested con- 
tractors and prison officers who defend the system. 

Advantages. 

The advantages are said to be, low rates for labor, free 
rent, little idleness, relief from strikes, or trade disturb- 
ances, and a system of discipline which secures from the 
average coavict very nearly the same amount of work that a 
mechanic in the same industry would accomplish in a free 
shop. These advantages taken together are claimed to be so 
great, that, in a given line of manufacture, a prison contrac- 
tor can put his goods upon the market at a cost so much 
lower than that of free labor, that he can undersell competi- 
tors, and, by reducing their profits, diminish the wages of free 
men and women employed by them. Qjjs urged, that, so far 
as prison rules permit, — and they are, perhaps, unfortunately 
often rather elastic, — the control of the bodies of the con- 
victs during working-hours rests almost absolutely with the 
contractor. He is said not to have made his plant for the 
advancement of the moral or physical good of the impris- 
oned : his desire is profit on his investment, and, so long as 
the surgeon pronounces his human machines fit for work, the 
hands must ply their task, and the brains direct the hand^ 
It is intimated that a contractor would hardly be human who 
would not exert himself to secure the largest amount of 
work for the least expenditure of money, and that a philan- 
thropist seldom appears as a bidder for prison-labor. So lon^ 
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as the hours of labor are regulated by. the necessities of 
prison discipline and security, no time must be wasted for 
refoi-matory work, and the unwilling or slow laborer must be 
spurred into more vigorous action by the threatened loss of 
commuted time, or the vision of the solitary cell. To sum 
it up, ^tis argued that a prison factory well managed by an 
energetic contractor contains but so much human and metal 
machinery to be run at the highest rate of speed consistent 
with safety ; and that, under the iron hand of prison discipline, 
revolts are vain, and protests useless, so long as the contrac- 
tor's demands are kept within 'the limits of the physical 
strength of his emploj^^s^ The contract-price for prison 
labor varies, in the State and county institutions, from a few 
cents to fifty cents a day; the highest price obtaining at 
the State Prison and South Boston, and the lowest at the 
Bridgewater Workhouse. Whatever it may be, i_t^has come 
to be regarded as a menace to the laboring masses^ who think 
they see in it reduced wages and diminished comforts. 

Disadvantages. 

The disadvantages urged by advocates of the contract 
system are, shorWioiirs for work, interruptions by prison 
officials for reformatory or other purposes, ignorance, indif- 
ference, and malice on the part of prisoners, the cost of fore- 
men or instructors, the impossibility of curtailing the work- 
ing-force during dull seasons, the custom which compels 
them to take the men as they run, and gives no opportunity 
for selecting the best workmen, the expense of tobacco which 
their contract compels them to furnish, the dependence of 
the contractor on the good will of the warden, who can 
remove his best help at any time, and fill their places with 
the last recruits from the criminal courts ; the necessity of 
carrying a large stock and large interest account, waste of 
material, and poor work. Summing up all these disadvan- 
tages, a contractor claims that it is not possible for him to 
produce goods more advantageously than he can with free 
labor, and that the same energy which secures success in 
prison would be as well, if not better, rewarded outside. 
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Epfbct op the Contract System on Free Labor and 
THE General Industries of the State. 

Having thus stated the advantages and disadvantages of 
the contractor as emphasized by interested parties, the eflPect 
of a system of labor so opposed and so defended, upon the 
general industries of the State and the interests of free labor, 
follows naturally for consideration. The petition to th^ 
General. Court which induced the creation of tTiis Commit- 
tee was signed by three thousand six hundred and three men . 
and women interested in various industries which claimed ' 
to haveXound iojurious^competition from prison-labor under J 
the contract-systeml C Tl >e abundance of signatures, and the 
earnestness with which the matter was urged before the 
Committee on Labor, seemed to indicate that there either 
was an evil to be remedied, or that public sentiment *^ 
believed there wS^ Hence a large amount of testimony was 
secured, which will be found appended to this report, all of 
which came on special invitation, save that of five persons, 
who could alone be found interested enough to appear after 
a public hearing was advertised for three days in three news- 
papers of the largest circulation in the State. The testimony 
of manufacturers and contractors, workmen and philosophers, 
stripped of its verbiage, and reduced to the level of plain 
fact, coupled with a thorough weighing of the before-men- 
tioned advantages and disadvantages of prison-contracts, has 
brought your Committee to the opinion that the effect of 
prison-contracts upon the combined industries of the State . 
is not appreciable. Public sentiment is prone to jump at 
conclusions ; and it is but natural that a mechanic who finds 
it difficult to earn his bread in times of depression should 
look with hostile eyes at prison competition, when he hears 
that the market is flooded with convict-made goods. 

While it is possible, that, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, a contractor may at times put a certain line of goods 
upon the market at a lower cost than outside competitors, 
the disadvantages before enumerated — ignorance, indif- 
ference, and malice, the expense of instructors and tobacco, 
the short prison-days, and the poor mentid and physical con- 
dition of many of his workmen — make his advant;iges over 
others very slight, and they have doubtless been exaggerated 
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into too much importance. \^^ history of prison contractors 
the country through shows failures in at least as great pro- 
portion as among outside competitors, and it is not unfair to 
assume, from the success of the few, that they would be 
dangerous competitors anywhere^ If prison-contracts have 
any effect upon free labor, they^ear the most heavily upon 
small industries, like the gilt-moulding trade, which has pro- 
Toked so much discussion in this Commonwealth. This 
industry employs but a small number of workmen, and has 
been liable at all times to be swamped by the addition of a 
small number of laborers, like women and children, willing 
to work for cheap wages. So long as it is impossible to 
prevent the concentration of capital, there is little doubt 
that in this industry, or any other where the market for the 
\ wares produced is limited, the big fish will continue to eat the 
little ones. The introduction into prison of a contract for 
labor in a special industry which gives employment to but 
few people outside, is, however, open to objection on many 
grounds. The range of manufactures is almost unlimited; 
and, although the introduction of a prison competitor into 
any branch will usually evoke more or less jealousy, in the 
great standard manufactures of the State there is certainly 
room enough for the employment of the small force of con- 
victs, so long as it is considered expedient to perpetuate the 
contract system, and make the pecuniary gain of a prison 
overshadow the reformatory work. Furthermore, if it be at 
all desirable that a discharged prisoner shall be able to become 
a bread-earner by a handicraft, there is certainly but little hope 
for him, if he is to look for employment at a trade where the 
whole number employed in the country at large can be gath- 
ered into one small factory without crowding. From testi- 
mony obtained, the most persistent complaints against prison- 
labor in this Commonwealth come from those engaged in the 
gilt-moulding trade, either as employers or employes ; but 
as it has been brought to the attention of your Committee 
since the appended testimony was given, that the largest 
firms engaged in this industry outside the prison have entered 
into a joint agreement in regard to a price-current with the 
present manager of the Berlin Moulding Contract at Con- 
cord, it is possible that there will be in the future less com- 
plaint about prison competition. Other industries claiming 
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to be specially injured by prison-contracts are chair-seating, \ 
brush-making, and hat-making. \ 

The hat-manufacturers and brush-makers whose testimony 
could be secured did not, in the opinion of your Committee, 
show that their business was injured by prison-labor in this 
State to an extent that would call for legislative interference. > 
The number of convicts employed by contractors is so small, 
in comparison with outside workers, that it does not appear 
that these trades are called upon to bear more than their 
share in the general contribution for the protection of society 
and the demands of the reformatory part of prison discipline. . 
In these avocations of all others which obtain in our prisons, 
with the exception of harness-making, the convict seems to 
approach nearer to the acquirement of a trade which may be 
the means of future support. So long as no trade can offer 
a reasonable objection to the apprenticeship of one desiring 
to learn, and the obligation of self-support rests upon a man, 
confined or free, it is not unfair to^regard convict workers at 
these industries as apprentices, who have a right to all the 
privileges of the trade when it has been acquired and the 
growth of business makes room for them among the workers. ^ 

There is no doubt but that the concentration of the com- 
bined labor of the prisoners of the State upon one industry, 
like fur-felt hatting, could create a competition which would 
be ruinous to that trade, and would be noticed throughout 
the country ; but it appears to have been the policy of those 
in charge of our State Prison contracts to decline letting a 
very large number of men to one contractor.. Whether this 
is done in deference to public opinion or not, it is doubtless a 
wise policy, and one which the well-directed efforts of trade 
organizations will assist in making permanent. In regard. to 
the caneH9eating business, which is the popular form of prison- 
labor in Worcester County and at Bridgewater, the price 
paid for convict-labor is so low, that a day*s earnings will 
hardly pay the board of a convict. If it be true that the 
price which is paid for this labor in the prisons is the same 
that is paid outside, it is apparent that no sound, able-bodied 
person can afford to work at it ; and there is little of the 
reformatory element in a system which binds a man for a 
term of years at an avocation which would not keep hin^ 
out of the almshouse if he were free. The policy of letting 
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the whole labor of the prisons of a county for a special 
industry, which is the popular form of employment for 
crippled men and women and children in that section of the 
State, is decidedly open to objection ; for there is always 
danger, where convict-labor is hired by the piece, and not by 
the day, that prison-prices will become the standard for out- 
side workers. If the laborers were hired by the day, the 
result might be otherwise; but it is noticeable that in Worces- 
ter County chair-seats made in the prison are paid for by 
the piece ; and in Bridgewuter, by a bungling contract which 
is wholly in favor of the contractor, the whole laboring force 
available is taken at a lump price for the year. There are 
strong grounds for thinking that all contracts for prison-labor 
should be let at a fixed price for a day's work, and then only 
after proper public notice that the labor is in the market. It 
should be said here in passing, that the action of the county 
commissioners of Worcester County in letting the labor of 
prisoners to a ohair company of which one of the commis- 
sioners was an officer, and renewing the same contract with- 
out publicly advertising for proposals, although doubtless 
honestly done, as claimed, seems to call for legislative action 
which shall prevent such transactions in the future, and 
relieve those who have charge of important county afiEairs 
from the shadow of suspicion of sharp practice. 

In the State Prison, contracts have been made which have 
no clause giving the State power to annul them. However 
objectionable such contracts for a term of years may become, 
there is no relief, so long as the pecuniary payments are kept 
up. Such bargains are bad, and, carried out to the fullest 
extent with large contracts, may naturally be expected to 
lead to a condition of affairs that has existed in other States, 
giving ground to the popular assertion that contractors, and 
not the State, control th'e prisons. While it is possible, under 
the present condition of affairs, for prison-officers to annoy, 
and perhaps ruin a contractor, by interference with his work- 
ing force, it is equally possible for a contractor, under an iron- 
clad contract, such, for instance, as that of the Waring Hat 
Company at Concord, to materially affect the discipline of the 
prison and the moral and physical welfare of the prisoners. 
It is due to the dignity of the Commonwealth, that it should 
not by its agents lend itself as a party to any contract which 
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it cannot terminate by a reasonable notice. It is not to be 
expected that he who buys prison-labor will leave untried 
any opportunity to promote his own interests; and the agents 
of the State should be as vigilant in behalf of the interests 
placed in their charge. 

Effect of thb Contract System upon the Reforma- 
tion OF the Convict. 

This phase of the inquiry submitted to your Committee 
seemed of grave importance, and at all stages of the investi- 
gation was kept constantly in view. Prison-officials, contrac- 
tors, ex-contractors, social scientists, and convicts themselves, 
were interrogated on this point. A glance at the appended 
testimony will show that almost universally the introduction 
of contracts into prison compels the employment of persons, 
styled instructors or foremen, who mingle with the convicts 
during work-hours, and have immediate oversight of their 
labor ; these men, varying in number with the extent of the 
contract, are paid by the contractor, and are entirely in- 
dependent of the warden or keeper, save that they must be 
satisfactory to him, and may be dismissed for actions consid- 
ered detrimental to the discipline of the prison. The prison 
furnishes an officer to maintain order ; the contractor, in- 
structors to overlook the work ; and it is patent that the 
latter must be in communication with the convicts far more 
frequently than the disciplinarian. Testimony shows that in- 
structors have no power to punish : yet punishment commonly 
follows their reports of negligence, indiflference, or idleness ; 
and thus indirectly a large portion of the discipline of the 
prison is in their hands during the hours of labor. In this 
connection it may occur, even to a casual observer, that 
the presence of an outsider thus introduced is not particu- 
larly beneficial to the convicts. They are imprisoned for the 
security of the community, the vindication of the laws, and 
their own reformation : they are punished, not for actual of- 
fences against prison-discipline, but because the pecuniary 
gain of an outside taskmaster (who works them for profit) 
is lessened by their indifference. It is not, however, wholly 
on this ground that it appears that the presence of outside 
parties in a prison is bad. A large measure of prison pun- 
ishment ordained by law is seclusion from the world and 
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outside influences, and such is impossible while there is a 
privileged class which comes and goes, bearing news each way, 
with every facility for nullifjung the repressive measures of 
the best officials, inducing discord, and weakening any effort 
for reformation. Dangers of such nature cannot fail to be im- 
minent so long as free instructors are admitted ; and that more 
damage has not been done is due, possibly, to the vigilance of 
those who, under the present system, have the duty of watch- 
ing contractors and their agents added to the ceaseless su- 
pervision of the prison. A contract system least liable on 
this score would be that wherein the work is entirely super- 
vised by prison officials; but such an arrangement would 
hardly be possible, unless certain trades were permanently 
ordered for a prison. At present, the presumed popular 
demand for economical management would be held up as an 
insuperable bar against such an increased cost as prison-paid 
instructors would entail. 

The present contracts at Concord and some other institu- 
tions provide that contractors shall furnish tobacco to their 
convict workmen. This is looked upon as a tax in lieu of 
rent from the contractors' stand-point, and in testimony is re- 
garded as a stimulus for calling forth more work. It appears, 
also, that meritorious convicts (and it is not unfair to suppose 
that such are those who do the most work) are given fruit 
as well as tobacco. Passing over the question whether the 
tobacco stimulant is any more entitled to rank as a prison 
necessary than the alcoholic, there appear to be serious ob- 
jections to the present way of distribution. It is said by one 
witness that " tobacco is the currency" of the State Prison. 
Currency implies barter, and barter implies communication, 
and all the evils that the latter entails. The source of the 
currency is the contractor's pocket-book. Incentives given 
for work cannot but unfairly affect the slower men, as the 
amount of labor done by the nimble and quick-witted, under 
the stimulus of bribes, naturally fixes the stint. The fear of 
the solitary cell, or loss of commuted time, ought to be suffi- 
cient to drag a fair day's work out of the unwilling, if not, 
the whole system of rewards, as well as punishments, seems to 
belong in the hands of the master of the prison, and nowhere 
else. With the tobacco-tax and fruit-bribery out of the way, 
a contractor can afford to pay more for the labor of his men, 
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and the extra amount ought certainly to be enough to pay for 
the luxuries, and allow them to reach the prisoner through 
his keeper. 

It has been stated, that, in this Commonwealth, contract- 
labor implies the congregation of convicts in common shops, 
where the subdivisions of trades are carried on under the 
eye of guards and taskmasters. Those young in crime, and 
grizzled offenders, toil together at the bench and machine, 
nominally deaf and dumb, but in reality alert and cunning. 
There is no human power vigilant enough to prevent com- 
munication between novice and pariah ; and communication 
is usually contamination, which deepens depravity, and too 
often changes accidental into positive criminals by the mere 
force of association. The testimony of experts is conclusive,^ 
that but twenty-five per cent of State Prison inmates are pos-) 
itive or incorrigible criminals ; and when the fact is taken 
into consideration, that, in such institutions, the average age of 
the convicts is hardly twenty-six years, the result of herd- 
ing the novice and the abandoned, even at severe toil, can- 
not fail to be pernicious in the extreme, and prove to aug- 
ment the festering and fermenting mass of crime which 
poisons our larger cities, and sends its tentacles far out into 
the country to grasp and morally kill. Add to the evils of 
congregation the before-mentioned fact that the system of 
labor is not such as to awaken enthusiasm, develop dormant 
good intentions, or clear the way to a more promising future, 
and there are few grounds for expecting that our correctional 
institutions will be little less than houses of detention, and 
Bteady feeders of the stream of criminal life which ebbs and 
flows from county to county, and State to State, each element 
in it imbibing new depravity from the others, adding yearly 
to the public burden, and the population of the jail, the 
prison, the almshouse, and the asylums, while the present 
system prevails. He who attempts to sow good seed on soil 
poisoned by the daily associations of a prison where the 
indbcriminate congregate system is established, must It^bor 
almost in vain. Of course, a system of work done on publia 
account would be open to the same objection, so long as 
there is no classification of convicts. 

The influence of the congregate system appears even 
worse in county institutions than in the State Prison. Those 
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who have been sent to Concord naturally will be expected to 
more frequently rate as incorrigibles, and be less dangerous 
to each other, than the inmates of houses of correction ; but 
it is claimed by Mr. Wright, and others who have made 
criminal statistics a study, that but twenty-five per cent of 
the men under sentence in the State Prison can be classed 
fairly as positive criminals. The others are accidental crimi- 
nals, or those who have fallen into evil ways through poverty, 
ignorance, neglect, hereditary weakness, and other causes, and 
are fit subjects for reformatory effort, with the promise of a 
fair degree of success. 

The houses of correction appear to be little better than 
breeding-places for criminals. With sentences varying from 
thirty days for petty offences, to five years for serious crimes, 
the inmates are herded in the workrooms, and often in the 
cells ; and the result is a constant current of recommitments, 
or promotion to the institution at Concord. The testimony 
of the sheriffs and jail-keepers of Worcester, Essex, and Bris- 
tol Counties, are suggestive in this particular, and especially 
emphatic in criticism of the statute which makes simple 
drunkenness punishable with imprisonment, in default of the 
means with which to pay a fine, and thrusts into association 
with gross criminals a large percentage of men whom a few- 
dollars would have saved from the contamination which 
must follow intercourse at the bench and in the cell. Fur- 
ther, the committals for intoxication, and infractions of law 
growing out of intoxication, average, by the testimony of 
prison-keepers, about sixty per cent of those sent to these 
county institutions. This class complicates the labor ques- 
tion, as well as heaps up the cost of these prisons ; and it is a 
question open to argument, whether it is expedient to confine 
inebriates with depraved criminals at an immense cost to the 
public, and assist in turning them into thieves and vagrants, 
so long as the sale of liquor is a legalized business, and the 
State derives a revenue therefrom. Under the present sys- 
tem, an honest man who accidentally becomes intoxicated, 
and lacks ten dollars or less, is no better than the expert 
pickpocket, the till-tapper, or the wife-beater. Whether he 
goes to prison, or not, depends on the greed of a village con- 
stable for his fees, and the mercy of a police justice, in haste 
to complete his court duties, and attend to his main business. 
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Sweeping so many men and women into prison for intoxicsr 
tion must necessarily degrade them, degrade their families, 
open all the avenues for further contamination, and most 
certainly reduce the price paid for contract-labor in prison ; 
for short-term prisoners are good for nothing in a trade they 
never learned before their commitment. The effect of con- 
vict-labor upon free labor would hardly be worth a moment's 
attention in this State, if the county institutions were not 
mainly temporary inebriate asylums. The relief from this is 
obvious, and lies mainly in the line of moral reform among 
the laboring classes ; for but few men or women of wealth or 
social influence are found in prison for drunkenness, not 
coupled with more serious offences. Ability to pay a fine 
means, ordinarily, freedom from the discipline of a jailer. 

The Advantages of Prison Labor, if any, over Free 
Labor in the Matter of Profit on Manufactures. 

This question submitted to your Committee has already 
been discussed in speaking of the effect of prison-labor upon 
the general and special industries of the State. 

The Feasibility of abolishing the Contract System, 

AND SUBSTITUTINC; SOME OtHER, WHEREBY THE PROFIT 
SHALL GO TO THE StATE. 

There is no doubt but that from an economic point of view, 
as economy is generally understood, the contract system has 
strong reasons for its popularity with prison managers. If 
prisons are to be managed with the least expense commensu- 
rate with ordinary humane treatment, a system which allows 
the labor of convicts to be hired in large blocks, and paid 
for at a price which will help provide their board and clothes, 
is simple, and easily understood. Prison-sentences order 
labor, and labor is recognized as a reformatory agent; but 
without the contract-system there would be but two courses 
open for the State, — to employ convicts in making goods fur 
the State to sell in open market, or to keep them in idleness, 
with an assurance of its evil results. The manufacture of 
gocKls on public account with a view to profit has Injen tried, 
and is in vogue to-day in some prisons in the Commonwealth. 
In a large prison, that system re<piires a heavy plant and 
large yearly outlay, and the result will be, that the State 
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comes directly into competition with its own citizens. Of 
course, the presence of outside agents in a prison is not ne- 
cessary under such a system ; but prison officials must be 
business men of experience and skill, and as alert as outside 
manufacturers with whom they come into competition, to in- 
sure any degree of profit for their products. The history of 
the public-account system has usually been that of pecuniary 
loss in the end, perhaps held off for a time by a system of 
doubtful book-keeping, which never tells its correct story, 
until death, or a removal from office, changes the prison admin- 
istration. The policy of keeping prisoners idle is not worth 
considering ; for there are few so cruel as to wish for a return 
to the barbarous days which permitted a wretch of too often 
scanty mental resources to brood in solitude over his crime 
and imprisonment until he blazed into insanity, or sunk into 
apathetic idiocy. In a small prison, with honest officials over 
long-term men, it is possible that the manufacture of certain 
lines of goods on public account might be as profitable to the 
State as a simple sale of convict-labor ; but in a large prison 
the difficulty of securing a competent manufacturer and dis- 
ciplinarian combined, and a certain clashing of authority if a 
double-headed system prevailed, must always militate against 
any move in that direction. Temptations, too, are great ; and 
the history of such undertakings the country through, although 
there are shining exceptions, pointedly proclaims that human 
frailty is never so apparent as when the public service is in- 
volved. With the same temptations to overwork, and make a 
good exhibit for the State existing, there are no grounds for 
belief that a public-account system, managed with a view to 
profit, would exert any more powerful reformatory influence 
than that which now prevails. The chief redeeming feature 
has been mentioned, — the absence of necessity for outside 
instructors, whose places might be supplied by a judicious 
selection of convicts, as at South Boston, and thus one source 
of many evils be removed. 

Any system which permitted the manufacture of wares in 
pri;son, and their sale in open market at competitive rates 
would fall under the ban of popular dislike. Wares with 
the prison stigma upon them, whether sold at wholesale, re- 
tail, or floated by an annual auction, must evoke complaints 
from the working-classes, unless better made, and held reso- 
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lutely at higher prices, than the products of free labor. By 
such a course of procedure there would doubtless be an 
interest account added to other prison expenses, which would 
ultimately coppall the tax-payers, and call for legislative inter- 
ference. While the idea of pecuniary gain remains upper- 
most in the problem of prison management, it is doubtful if 
any system can be devised so simple and economical as the 
contract. 

There is, however, another phase of the question of greater 
importance, in the opinion of your Committee, than an imme- 
diate return of dollars and cents. As before stated, under 
the contract or public-account system for direct profit, the 
reformatory agencies of a prison play but a petty part ; and 
honest labor is disgraced both by formula of sentence and 
the routine of prison. It is unjust and impolitic that the 
law should by implicaliop treat labor as a degradation. (Xb^ 
safety of life and property does not depend so much on the 
strength of prisons and the severity of discipline as it does 
upon the depletion of the criminal class in the community ; 
and it is not pleasant to contemplate the fact that the insti- 
tutions of this Commonwealth, with the exception of those at 
Sherborn, Westborough, Lancaster, and one or two county 
juvenile correctionals, are penal rather than reformatory It . 
is true that all have at stated intervals the services of a chap- 
lain, a library, religious and morally instructive periodicals, 
and, perhaps, some other beneficial agencies which are chiefly 
heard from by the few complimentary lines in a warden's 
report; but that reformatory work to amount to a great 
deal is done, except at Sherborn, appears by no testimony 
that your Committee could secure. If some chance shots 
have pierced stony hearts, the prison-keepers do not appear 
to know it. The carelessness of public sentiment permits 
our county institutions to be considered a species of criminal 
hopper, in which more or less convicts are to be received, 
sobered, cleaned, fed, worked, and turned loose, to grow 
from bad to worse, or worse to better, as they please. This, 
perhaps, grows out of the.s3'steni which permits the selection 
of prison-oflScers, not on account of intrinsic qualifications 
acquired by the study of crime and its causes, but because 
by political success they are sheriflFs or sheriffs deputies.^, 
Ocaasionally a good man is brought to the surface in this 
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way ; and your Committee have been happy to meet sucli, 
and hear the story of willing hands tied by force of circum- 
stances. The growth of the crime-class in America is appall- 
ing, and in Massachusetts it is sufficiently large to excite 
apprehension. 

On Oct. 1, 1879, as shown by appended table, there were 
6,558 inmates of the A^arious prisons and reformatories of 
this State; but that number is doubtless only a fraction 
of the criminal class, or those likely to become criminal by 
I the contamination of association. To punish crime, and 
I vindicate the law, is a duty of the State. To guard the 
public morals, and make its citizens fit members of civilized 
society, is another duty plainly defined and admitted. If the 
point is well taken that the latter duty ends as soon as 
a person is convicted of a crime, strictly penal discipline is 
right; but, without departing a step from the proposition 
that crime should never be condoned, but promptly pun- 
ished, your Committee suggest that the highest type of 
prison management, and that in the end most economical 
in its method, and most profitable to the Commonwealth, 
is that which aims to make the moral regeneration of the 
prison the primary object of confinement. The same phi- 
lanthropy which seeks to banish the shadows of insanity, and. 
clear the veil from the eyes of the blind, can find enlarged 
scope in efforts to make good citizens of those, at least, who 
have taken the wrong course for the first time. It is cheaper 
to save a man who has gone wrong, and make him and his 
posterity self-supporting, than it is to leave him to drift into 
the criminal whirlpool, and then be compelled to maintain 
him and his children in prison, almshouse, or asylum, for a 
generation or more. It is a poor investment for the State, 
if its prisons are to be simply the reservoirs out of which 
may flow a constant stream of outlaws, who will prey upon 
society in perpetual antagonism to established laws, and add 
others to their number, who, from mental or physical weak- 
ness, are unable to escape from bad influences. But little is 
done in the county institutions to prevent them from becom- 
ing mere normal schools for the education of criminals. 
Under the congregate and ungraded system in Massachu- 
setts, the fact that " individuals are difl^erently constituted, 
act from such varied motives, are influenced by such oppo- 
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to different conclusions from known facts, are unequal to 
even plausible reasoning, of one-sided or misshapen mental 
condition, ignorant of moral principles, urged to acts by a 
controlling power that they can neither resist nor compre- 
hend, so mistakenly calculate chances, give no serious atten- 
tion to probabilities, overlook the consequences of motives in 
operation, or their action, apply so differently what has been 
taught them, are so differently impressed with what is called 
education, form such divergent purposes in life, forego all 
attempts at reflection, believe in the certainty of the present, 
and reject any consideration of the future, regard in such 
different light the needs of acquiring a business or avocation 
that will afford an honest livelihood, hold in various forms 
of prejudice the need of acquiring a trade-knowledge, find 
parental restraint so uncongenial as to be in some sort a 
tutelage or slavery, form such erroneous estimates of self- 
government" (Vaux), is never taken into consideration so 
far as adults are concerned, save at the Women's Prison at 
Sherbom ; but all are swept into a common vortex to be 
treated as if there was but one mind and disposition. While 
the prison is not the place for mawkish sentiment, the convict 
has the right to have his manhood saved, if possible. The \ 
claims of humanity are entitled to the same recognition as 
the claims of justice, no more, no less ; and the protection of 
X society is secured by the temporary confinement of criminals, 
and the depletion of the criminal class by rescuing those who 
are gravitating towards it. The prison burden is heavy 
upon the public purse to-day ; but the cost and maintenance 
of correctional institutions is but trivial in comparison with 
that of the vicious outside of prisons, who have a method 
of reaching into the pocket of every citizen. If reformation 
is not to be a primary object of prison discipline, then exter- 
mination of the depraved, however cruel that may seem, is 
the only security against the depredations of positive out- 
laws, and such seems to be the object of the custom which 
prevails in those States where convicts are hired by con- 
tractors for the severest toil in the field and forest. 

Labor is recognized as a reformatory agent the civilized 
world over, and, as a sequence, the State seems bound to 
provide that kind which will be most salutary in its 
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efiPects, and likely to be in demand when a convict again 
goes out to care for himself, in order that he may be self- 
supporting, if he choses, and not be able to plead that want 
an.d enforced idleness left him no alternative but beggary, or 
offence against property. Under the present system there 
appears but little hope for a prisoner to become self-sustain- 
ing by a trade learned in prison. The subdivison of work 
in all the leading industries introduced into our public insti- 
tutions prevents the prisoner from learning but a fragment 
of a trade. For instance, at East Cambridge the attention 
of your Committee was dii-ected to a convict who was em- 
ployed from day to day boring the hole through the handle 
of a shoe-brush ; at Springfield several employees in the har- 
ness shop were occupied in making waxed-ends ; at Concord 
the comfort of the occupants of the pig-pens interested a 
number. In all the institutions visited, instances of the same 
kind, not particularly mind-inspiring, were frequently ob- 
served. Men and women popularly supposed to be enjoying 
the reformatory effect of labor to its fullest extent were doing 
nothing capable of moulding character, or laying the founda- 
tion for honest industry in the future. Whatever effect 
there is in monotonous industry under the eye of a task- 
master, which stupefies jrather than enlivens the intellect, 
these men experience ; but there is nothing hazarded in say- 
ing that any system which forces the imprisoned to devote 
his eight hours of labor to the twentieth part of a shoe- 
brush, in spite of chaplain, books, and library, will never 
plant the seeds of a better future in a dull mind, develop or 
restore self-respect. The bent of the testimony of experi- 
enced prison-oflScers is, that, with but a few trifling excep- 
tions, convict-labor under the present system, whether by 
contract or public account, is of little or no aid to a man 
after his discharge ; that but few men are known to gain 
employment at the business they followed in prison ; and that 
so far as prison industry is concerned, leaving out of con- 
sideration the habit of persistent toil which restrictive dis- 
cipline enforces, prison-work is no factor to be counted in 
the possible future welfare of a convict. At the moment of 
discharge from the State Prison, the five dollars and suit of 
clothes provided by the State constitute the flimsy barrier 
between a mail and another crime, unless the Agency for 
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Discharged Conyicts assists him with advice and tools ; and 
an offer of the latter, under the present system of the division 
of labor, must be rather in the nature of a mockery. There 
is nothing to help a man discharged from a county institu- 
tion which appears in testimony. Friendless, without a 
trade, and softened in muscle by confinement varying from 
a few months to a term of years, there is little for him to 
look forward to but beggary or crime, and a speedy recom- 
mitment to swell the expenses of the county. 

Labor even of this kind, which only wearies the muscles, and 
trains the eye, hand, and brain to travel in one monotonous 
groove, is preferable to idleness, which unnerves and destroys, 
but from its nature awakens no spirit of manliness, nor serves 
to make a better citizen, nor braces a convict to meet temp- 
tations and embarrassments when he begins anew the strug- 
gle for existence. 

It only remains for your Committee to suggest that a 
broader view be taken of the relation between the future 
welfare of the convict and his labor while in prison, in order 
that prison discipline shall come nearer to the solution of the 
problem, " How to prevent crime, how to cure it, and how 
to hinder its re-appearance." The first step would seem to 
be a classification of convicts, so that the influence of incor- 
rigibles may not so powerfully militate against efforts to 
reform accidental criminals ; the second step, the introduc- 
tion of a greater number of industries into the prison, and 
the abolition of the system of the subdivision of labor, so 
that each discharged man shall be fortified by the knowledge 
of a trade. In no other way can the convict be made more 
easily interested in his own improvement, and helped to 
become a better citizen. It may be urged that classification 
is impossible under the present system ; but legislation can 
devise a new system, whereby the old prison at Charlestown 
may be used for incorrigibles, and the Concord prison, for 
first-offence men, or those in the opinion of the court worthy 
of special effort for their salvation. Opening such a reforma- 
tory, not only for a grade of convicts now sent to Concord, 
but certain classes now confined in houses of correction, 
would afford an opportunity for the employment of that sys- 
tem, wherein, in the words of the International Prison Con- 
grew held at London in 1872, ^^ Hope must always be a more 
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powerful agent than fear," and should be constantly sustained 
" by a system of reward for good conduct and industry, 
whether in the shape of a diminution of sentence, a partici- 
pation in earnings, a gradual withdrawal of restraint, or an 
enlargement of privilege." In the United States this is 
comprehensively known as the Elmira plan before mentioned, 
and implies dependence on moral forces and motives so far 
as they have weight in maintaining discipline, and the iron 
hand of physical force in times of extremity. A very im- 
portant factor in this system is the indeterminate sentence. 

The old prison at Charlestown — a valuable piece of 
property, now making but poor returns to the State — is 
admirably located, and at present waiting to be utilized as a 
place of confinement for depraved, desperate, and positive 
convicts. If it were necessary to construct another building, 
your Committee might, perhaps, hesitate to strongly urge the 
gradation of convicts, although the claim of humanity, as 
well as an assurance of a final saving to the State, might 
induce them -even then to press the matter upon the atten- 
tion of the Legislature. This prison, however, stands empty. 
The classification of convicts, as a salutary measure, is em- 
phasized by distinguished men who have made penal institu- 
tions the study of a lifetime ; and an honest effort to view 
the prison problem in all its phases possible during the 
recess has compelled the conviction that a division of con- 
victs between Concord and Charlestown would add but little 
to the public burthen, would ultimately lighten it, would be 
better for the prisoners, the people who suffer from the 
criminal classes, and the State, which may in this way follow, 
where it has not led, in the direction of an attempt at moral 
reform among those who appear worthy of the trial. In 
such a sjstem, productive labor is a prominent factor in 
building up or restoring honest manhood, and it is possible 
with it to advance a step farther, and give the earnest, 
striving prisoner a percentage of his earnings, instead of a 
narcotic bribe. It is worthy of mention, that, even in 
pagan Japan, the latter "practice is established, and convicts 
are allowed ten per cent of their annual earnings for them- 
*selves or their families. The success of 't his classification 
must depend upon the individual study of each case before 
and after conviction, with a view to a knowledge of pequliar 
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organizations and mental characteristics, and the restraining 
hand which follows the prisoner beyond the prison-walls to 
bring him back to begin the struggle again, if he fails to 
become a worthy member of society. If the State fails in 
its eflFort to impel a prisoner to self-jBxertion after a better 
and more useful life, it has the consciousness that it has tried 
to do its full duty in the reformatory prison, and has the penal 
prison and the insane-asylum left as a final resort for the 
restraint of those who will not or can not take care of them- 
selves. The true policy of the State in its dealings with 
wayward and unfortunate citizens is that based upon the 
teachings of God-given humanity ; and the same attention 
which is given the insane will tend not only towards decreas- 
ing the average prison population, but the amount and results 
of convict-labor of any kind, and relieve free labor from its 
competition. 

In case the present system is to remain as the best the 
wisdom of the State can devise, there is one avenue open to 
convict-labor which is utilized but little; viz.,- the employ- 
ment of short-term, weak, and crippled prisoners upon the 
soil. At Bridgewater and Ipswich, Deer Island, and the 
Westborough Reformatory for Boys, this form of labor has 
been tried, and proved not only possible, but also profitable. 
A certain percentage of convicts in the county institutions 
can find work at tilling and clearing the soil for the larger 
portion of the year, and contribute to their own support in 
this manner as well as, if not better than, in any other. The 
avocation is healthful and educational, bringing a man per- 
haps nearer a realizing sense of the bounty of divine Provi- 
dence than any other pursuit. If a success in one place, it 
can be the same in another with a similar class of convicts. 
At various prisons inspected by your Committee the pigstye 
was a prominent object of interest, proved by the pride with 
which its inmates were exhibited and petted. A handsome 
vegetable-garden, promising rich returns, and a saving to the 
public purse, would be no meaner attraction, and well worthy 
of exhibition and praise. Doubtless a little more sunshine, 
and a little less pork and tobacco, might be of moral as well 
OA physical benefit to the iraprisonecl, and as profitable to the 
Commonwealth. In all cases, prisoners should never be kept 
in idleness. It is as demoralizing when their wages are paid 
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by a contractor, and they lie still, as it is when there is no 
pretence at employment. 

In conclusion, your Committee would submit, that, under 
the present system, the prisons of the Commonwealth appear 
in the main well managed by those who try to do the best they 
can with the limited opportunities at their disposal ; but, as a 
question of ultimate economy, they are impressed with the 
belief, that, the more complete and eflFective the reformatory 
process, the less likelihood there is of the return of a pris- 
oner to his former habits ; the broader and better the indus- 
trial system, the more hope there is of changing bad men 
into good men, and protecting society by the moral regenera- 
tion of those not positively vicious, but prone to become 
offensive by the lack of wholesome preventive agencies. 

The following tables show the number of persons under 
prison-discipline in this Commonwealth on Oct. 1, 1879, the 
industries which occupied the attention of the convicts, and 
the contract prices, earnings, and expenses of each institution. 
The number .of unemployed at contract- work is also given; 
and included in it are those working at public account, either 
at manufacturing, farming, or the duties of the prison. For 
the second and more comprehensive series of tables the 
thanks of your Committee are due to Carroll D. Wright, 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of this Common- 
wealth. Appended will also be found a valualtle plea for a 
technical education in reformatories, contributed by Edward 
Atkinson of Boston in response to request. It is indorsed 
by Professor Rogers of the School of Technology, E. R. 
Mudge of Boston, and others. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ASA P. MORSE, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 

of the Senate. 

CHARLES H. LITCHMAN, 
HAMILTON A. HILL, 
JAMES H. MELLEN, 
WILLIAM REED, jr., 
EDWIN W. MARSH, 

of the Hbuae. 
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Table No. 1. — IndMtriea in which Convict Labor is employed. 



INDUSTRIES. 



Whole No. 
Employed. 



Males. 



Fenmlee. 



Hate .... 
out moaldiDgs 
Boots and shoes 
Brushes .... 
Harnesses 
Stone-yard 

Slippers .... 
Cane-seating chairs 
Clothing. 

Crocheting, knitting, etc. 
Laandry .... 
Leather .... 
Prison daties . 
Woollen shirts 
Hosiery .... 
Printing .... 
Cleaning silk . 
Halters for horses . 



232 


232 


119 


119 


484 


484 


296 


276 


117 


114 


63 


63 


143 


133 


366 


366 


275 


275 


68 


- 


19 


- 


48 


48 


871 


527 


70 


- 


• 26 


- 


14 


14 


40 


40 


19 


19 



20 
3 

10 



68 
19 

344 
70 
25 



Table No. 2, — Indtutriea of the VarioHt Prtwma. 



ISDUaTBIES. 


MalH. 


fem. 


ToUl. 


Caautel-FcUx. 


Hats. 
SlatB Priwin, Conuord . . 


333 


_ 


'sna 


BOc. per day. 


Gilt MaDinunu. 
State Prisnn, Conoonl - - 


Il'J 




119 


fiOc. per (lay. 


Boots akd Shoks. 

8t»t« Priaoii, Concord . 


240 




24S 

TS 
70 


DOo. per dn.v. 
616 iier quarter. 

PutiUc account. 
ISc. perday. 


PIvRinnth Jail 

New Bedfonl .Isll .... 
LawrtocB Jail 


IS 

TD 
,0 


SLlPPans. 
House of Correcttoi., So. Boston . 


» 




35 


50c. per day. 


Brushes. 
Stau rrison. CoDCord . 
House ol Correctlon.E. Cambridge, 


sao 


20 


16 

WO 


SOc, per day. 
Public account. 


Haunesses. 
Houie of Correction and Jail, 

8w»'pSr>u, concoM : : : 


103 
11 


S 


106 
11 


1 2c. per day. 


Htosh CuTTijra. 
House of InduBliy, D<«r Ixland . 


tt.t 


. 


m 


Public account. 


Chair Case.8katinii. 

HoiiM at CocrectloH and Jail, 

Wiiire«iter . , . : . 

Hoiiw ot Correclion Mid Jail, 

HouM of CorwoHoti and Jaill 

Dwlliaiu 

Bute WurkhouBO, Bridguwater . 


m 

39 

22 
UO 

SO 

Tli 


- 


109 

3!l 

32 
U) 

no 

7(i 


2i lo S)c. peTcan»«eaC 
3 to 10c. percane-aeat. 
3 to lOe. per cane-seat. 

4to6c.seiaine-aeat. 
$1,000 per year for 100 


Clothiso. 


ars 


- 


275 


Public account. 


CBIirHKTDIO ASH KNITTlHri. 

Frison (or WoJiioii, Sliorborn 




US 


m 


9o. per day, 


I^IFKDRV. 
TiUoo for Women, Slierlxirn 


_ 


19 


19 


.10c. per day. 


Lkathbh. 

Huuxe of Cotrectfixi, Ipsoicli 


48 


- 


„ 


14c. per day. 


WooLi-EN Shuts. 
Prison tor Women, Sherbi.rn 


- 


70 


70 


1c. pur liny. 


H.tLTKBS FOtt HORSKR. 

Hou-e of Curn-olioa and Jail, 

KoTllisiaptoQ .... 


11) 


- 


ID 


5900 a year. 
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Table No. 2. — Industries of the Various Prisons. — Concluded. 



INDUSTRIES. 


Males 


F«in. 


Total. 


Contract-Prloe. 


Clranino Silk. 
State Primary School, Monsou 


40 


_ 


40 


lOc. per pound. 


Printino. 
Hotueof Befonnation»Deer Island, 


14 


— 


14 


Public account. 


Hosiery. 
State Industrial School, Lancaster, 
Prison for Women, Sherbom 


- 


25 
39 


25 
39 


18c. per day. 
10c. per day. 
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TESTIMONY 



OITSK BKFORE 



JOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CONVICT LABOR. 



Thxtrsday, Oct. 16, 11 A.M. 

TESTIMONY OF M. V. B. BERRY. 
M. V. B. Berrt sworn. 

Q, (By Mr. Morse.) What is your position in connection 
with the House of Correction at South Boston ? 

A. Master. 

Q. What business is carried on in your institution? 

A. The manufacture of slippers and clothing. 

Q. What number of convicts have you engaged in each manu- 
ture at the present time? 

A. We have a hundred and seventy-seven working on sewing- 
machines, eighty finishing, and thirtj'-five making, slipp>er8. 

Q. Is this industry carried on by contract, or on public account? 

A. The manufacture of slippers is carried on by contract. 

Q. Where are the products of the manufacture on public ac- 
count sold? In this market? 

A, In New York, Portland, and Boston. That is, I suppose, 
they are sold, a portion of them in New York, Portland, and Bos- 
ton. The clothing that we make there goes all over the country, — 
down South, to California, &c. 

Q. What is the price that you get at the present time for men 
let by contract? 

A. Fifty cents a day. 

Q. What is the expense of maintaining the convicts per day? 
Have 3*ou ever calculated? 

A. I have that in my report ; but I did not take off the figures 
when I came over here. The report contains a statement of the 
ex|)ense per week and per day. 

Q. How extensive is the market for the articles manufactured 
])y you? I desire to ascertain to what extent the articles manu- 
factured by you interfere with articles manufactured outside. 
Have you any knowledge of the extent of the market into which 
your articles go? 

A. No, sir, I have not. 

Q. What would be the effect upon the market of the produc- 
tion of vour institution? 

A. I do not think it would have any effect — not of any ac- 
count. I do not think it would have any. 

Q. To what extent is your manufacture carried on? to what 
amount each year in each department ? 



A, About 835,000, 1 should think, we receive on clothing, and 
about S7,000 from every thing else. The total this year, I think, 
is $42,000. 

Q. That would be on clothing. Slippers are on public ac- 
count? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Tatlob.) Did he say slippers were on public 
account? 

A. Clothing is on public account. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Did you say that $42,000 was od 
clothing? 

A. The whole is $42,000. 

Q. Including slippers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What would be your opinion in regard to that amoont 
affecting the general industries of the State ? 

A. I do not think it would affect them any. If this clothing 
were not made at the institution, most of the work would be done 
outside of the State. Parties that I am taking work fh>m now 
are getting work done outside of the State. Consequently what 
I do is really gain ; it is money that is left in the State. I know 
that there are parties that I am working for — lots of them, most 
of them — are sending work to Maine to get it done. 

Q. But for you, the work would not come to this market at all? 

A. 1 do not think there would be any of it, hardly, nnless I 
did it. I am using heavy machines, and it would be impossible 
for women to make overalls as I do. They could make light pants 
and shirts ; but my work is heavy, — satinet shirts and heavy wool- 
len shirts, the most of them. It could not be done on small 
machines operated by women with foot-power. If I did not do 
the work, they would send it out of the State ; so that the work 
that I am doing is really a gain to the State. I am working for 
New-York parties, and doing a good deal of work for them. I am 
working for Portland parties. They send the material here, and I 
make it up, and send it back to them. 

Q, (By Mr. Marsh.) You say that you make clothing for 
New- York and Portland parties. Do you make that to sell? 

A. No : they send the materials, and I make them up. They 
give me so much a dozen for making them. We do not buy any 
goods to make up to sell. 

Q, You make no goods to sell ? 

A, Not at all. All that we bu}* is trimmings when parties 
want us to do that. 

Q, I understood you to say that you sold $35,000 worth. 

A. Oh, no ! That was received for work done. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) You have a part on public account? 

A. Yes. 

Q, To what ext<»nt is that part carried on ? 

A. That public account is trimmings, — the goods that we have 
to furnish to trim the articles that we make ; that is, after we buy, 
to cut thcin up, and trim other goods. That amounts to about 
$7,000 a year. 

Q. That does not come in to compete with outside work? 



A. No, sir : that is only to trim our own work. They send 
a case of goods — tan dock — jost as it comes from the mills, and 
they want me to make, finish, and ship the overalls to them In 
dozens. I get the trimmings, cut them up and make them, and 
ship the goods, charging them so much for trimmings, and so much 
for work on overalls. 

Mr. Hill. Allow me to say. If I understand Capt. Berry, 
they do not carry on work on the public-account system as we 
generally understand it ; as, for instance, in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary. 

Q. (By Mr. Mobse.) I was trying to get at the amount done 
on public account. You simply purchase some trimmings ? 

A. Yes ; buttons, thread, &c. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) That is merely an incident in the way 
of making these goods ? 

A, I get so much for making overalls, putting them in dozens, 
and shipping them, and I charge so much a dozen for making and 
trimming. Some goods come to me ready to make and trim ; 
then I charge so much for making, and nothing for trimming. 

Q, (By Mr. Morse.) From your knowledge and experience," 
what is the effect of the contract system on the reformation of the 
convict? 

A, Well, I do not think it has so good an effect as where we 
run the prison ourselves, — the same as my institution is run. 
I think the system there is better for the prisoners than tx) let them 
out by contract. I think there is better discipline. — 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Then I understand, that, in your 
opinion, the public-account system is better than the contract 
83'9tem for the reformation of the convict? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Hill. I think that we shall have to understand among 
ourselves what is meant hy the public account. What I under- 
stand by it is just as at Elmira, where Mr. Brockway buys the 
materials, makes them, and sells them. That I call public ac- 
count. The question is, whether you call it public account where 
parties in Maine send material to this gentleman, and the people 
under him cut it up and trim it. I should call that a modified 
contract system. 

Mr. LrrcHMAN. If Mr. Hill will allow me, the point I want to 
bring out is this : The captain states that in his system (and it is 
substantially the same in public account) he has exclusive con- 
trol of all his men ; while under the contract sj'stem he would 
be brought into contact with employees of contractors ; and the 
captain says, that, under his system, there is a better chance for 
reformation. 

Mr. Mabsh. He is in fact in the position of a man who has a 
gang, and takes shoes to make. 

Mr. Hill. I think we would better not call it public account. 

Mr. LrrcHMAN. Say, '* Under his system." 

Q» (By Mr. Morse.) You work by the piece, not by contract? 

A. By the piece or dozen, as you may call it. 

Q, That is your system ? 

A. Yes. Miner, Beal, & Hackett want some goods. I go to 
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them to make a price. If I eat and trim, I make one price : if 
they want to do that, I make a different price. 

Q, Then 3'ou work, not on contract, or on public account? 

A. No : by the piece. We buy no goods to manufacture and 
sell. 

Q, Then you hold the opinion that working your men by the 
piece has a better effect as to reformatory influence than either the 
contract or the public-account system ? 

A. I do. 

Q. From your knowledge and experience, what would you say 
with regard to abolishing the contract system, so called, and adopt- 
ing the public-account 83'8tem ? Which of the two systems would 
3'ou, from your experience and knowledge, judge to be the belter? 

A. Well, I should say that the public-account system would be 
the better. 

Q. In speaking of public account, I do not wish to have it 
understood that 3'ou mean working by the piece, but the ordinary 
public-account 83'stem, so called. 

A. What do you mean? — to bu}' the goods, and manufacture 
them? 

Q. The county to purchase the goods, manufacture them, and 
sell them in the market ; or, on the other hand, to contract for men 
by the da}' to a contractor. One is called the public-account 
system ; the other, the contract system. 

A. I. should say that the public-account system was the better, 
because j'ou can have control of the men yourself, and put in your 
own instructors ; that is, instructors under j-our own charge. If 
you want an instructor, you can pick him out, as 3'ou would an 
officer, and he will be like an officer. But, if the instructors are 
under the contractor's control, he gets them where he has a mind 
to. He does not ask who he is, or where he belongs, because all 
he wants is a man who understands the business. The master or 
the warden, of course, has control of the instructors, but not so 
much so as if he hired them himself. 

Q. Then you hold the opinion that the agents or instructors sent 
there b}' contractors are detrimental to the reformation of the 
convicts ? 

A, I do, from the experience that I have had. 

Q. That, on the other hand, if the instructors were under the 
control of the warden, the influence exerted by them under his 
direction would be better than under the other 83'stem? 

A. I do. A great man}' times you can work in a prisoner as 
an instructor, as I do. I have but one hired man in all my cloth- 
ing department. He is a cutter, and all my instructors are pris- 
oners. If a man has worked on clothing six months, is a good, 
smart fellow and a good prisoner, when one of my insti*uctors 
goes out, I put him up, and he goes around instructing others. No 
outside man has any thing to do with it. I have a foreman to see 
that the work is done properly, and the right goods are sent off; 
but the instructors are prisoners, and all my cutters are prisoners. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) All of them ? 

A, Every one. 

Q, (By Mr. LrrcHMAN.) I wish to inquire whether or not 



the appointment of the convicts as instructors, as you have indi- 
cated, creates any jealousy among the other convicts ? 

A, No, sir. 

Q. You have not found that ? 

A, No : if he is a good man, there is no jealousy about it, not 
a bit. I do not put up a man who has not behaved well. If a 
man is a bad convict, even though he may understand the work 
thoroughl}', I do not put him up. That is the way I keep up my 
discipline. They notice it ; and many of them try to do the best 
they can, who might otherwise be very mischievous. They learn 
to cut, and that is a good trade. I had one man who worked at 

cutting, and when he got out he went to the clothing-store, 

and is making twenty or twenty-one dollars a week. He never 
knew any thing about the trade before that. That is one instance 
of man}'. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) What perquisites, if an}-, are given to 
convicts for overwork ? 

A, There are none. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) None allowed ? 

-4. No. I have a da3**s work for them to do, and they do it. 
You cannot fix it exactly : a man must use his judgment about 
that. Some men may in one shop make seven hundred pairs of 
overalls in a day, and next day the same men may fall off fifty 
pairs. One man may make a dozen pairs in a day, and not more 
than seven pairs the next da}'. The reason is not that he is lazy 
the second day ; but his machine did not run so well. I can tell 
when a man is working well. You cannot stint them very well, 
becaase their machinery will not work the same all the time. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) There is then no specific task given to 
the men ? 

A. No. I make them do a good fair day's work. If I know 
a man can do a dozen pairs a da}^ I expect him to do it, if his 
machine is all right. And they do it. Once in a while I have to 
punish a man for being lazy, when I know he is lazy. Then he 
comes out, and goes and does his work. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) In connection with the question of per- 
quisites — in the slipper department, is the tobacco furnished by 
the contractors, or by 3'ou ? 

A. By the contractors. 

Q. A given quantity, and no more ? Are you sure that they 
do not exceed the allowance ? 

A. I am. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) I was about to ask you what amount of 
labor your convicts perform as compared with persons engaged in 
the same work outside. Compared with free labor, what amount 
of labor do the con\icts do ? 

A. What they will average a day ? 

Q. No. What amount they will do as compared with laborers 
outside. What portion of a day's work will they perform ? 

A. Well, I think that a quarter off would be sufficient. 

Q. Then you think they would perform ' three-quarters of a 
day's work, on the average ? 

A. Very near that, I should think. 
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Q. In that view of the case, do jou think that fifty cents a day 
is sufficient compensation for 3'our prisoners ? 

A, I think it is, at present, for these times. Perhaps they 
would not average so high straight through ; perhaps the average 
would be less the year round. 

Q. You have a contract for the slipper manufacture ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. With whom? 

A, Mr. J. D. O'Neil. 

Q. How long ago did you enter into it? 

A, I think he has been there between two and three years. 
He took Mr. Wentworth's place. 

Q. How long is it to be continued ? 

A, There is no stated time. As long as he chooses to work 
there. But any time he is liable to go. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You stated that the price was now 
fifty cents : in your report it is stated to be forty cents. 

A, At that time it was. 

Q. Has a new contract been made ? 

A. Yes, on a price. 

Q. Will you explain why this new price has been made? 

A, As times grew better, we thought our men were worth more 
than they had been. 

Q. . I merely wish to bring out this point, — whether the price 
was left indefinite, to be changed according to the condition of the 
market outside ; why, if a regular contract was made, the price 
could be changed from time to time ? 

A. There was no regular contract made at that time : it was 
just that he was to have men at a certain price. I do not have 
charge of that. I think the directors have charge of it. I think 
it was, that, by giving six months' notice, he could leave ; or that, 
b}'^ speaking to him, we could advance his price. 

Q. The Board of Directors, then, makes the contract, and fixes 
the prices for convicts ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not know whether it is written or verbal ? 

A, I do not. 

Q. You have no copy of the contract? 

A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) You say that the work done by you at 
the House of Correction, if not done by 3'ou, would not be done in 
the State ? 

A. A great portion of it would be done out of the State. 

Q. How much machinery do you use in 3'our manufacture of 
goods at the House of Correction ? 

A. I have two hundred and forty-nine sewing-machines. 

Q. I would like to know what your opinion is in regard to the 
labor-s3'stem of the convicts in your institution, — if they were to 
do their work by hand, which now requires sewing-machines, what 
the result would be? 

A. I do not think I could answer that question. 

Q. Have you any idea in what wa}- penal institutions could be 
carried on so as to confiict less with labor outside ? 



A. Yoa mean to say that you want to know whether my 
system of work there interferes with outside labor? 

Q. I would like to know if j-ou have any opinion, fVom your 
exi)erience and knowledge, which would be the best way to conduct 
a prison so as the least to conflict with free labor? 

A. I think the way I manage mine would be as good as any. 

Q. Don't you think, that, if machinery were done away with, 
coDvict-laboT would conflict less with labor outside ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you any experience or information upon that point 
ataU? 

A. No : I have not. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What number of men that you receive 
into your institution have trades when they enter? Have you any 
statistics on that point? * 

A, I think that is in the report. 

Q. I would ask, then, if the convicts, while in your charge, have 
an opportunity of learning a trade which might be a benefit to 
them when they leave. 

A. They have. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) What trade? 

A. They have the slipper trade, cutting, <&c. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What proportion of the convicts, when 
they leave, would have a trade suflQcient to enable them to procure 
a livelihood outside? 

A. I think half of them ; perhaps more. 

Q. Is the industry carried on in the House of Correction and 
outside in a similar manner ? 

A» There is work of the same kind done outside by machinery ; 
bat not so many men are employed in any one place. 

Q. Do the men, so far as your knowledge extends, run ma- 
chines outside when they go out ? 

A. Some of them do ; that is, if they choose to. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) I would like to bring out that point 
a little more clearly in regard to the opportunities of convicts to 
get employment, after their discharge, at the work on which they 
were engaged while in the House of Correction. The work, as I 
understand it, in your institution, is done b}' men? 

jA.» X es. 

Q. The machines are run by men ? 

^i. X es. 

Q. We would like to know how large a proportion of men who 
do nothing but run sewing-machines can get employment outside, 
where that work is done by women ? 

A. They can get work if they choose to. If they do not have 
any inclination to work, they won't work. 

Q. I am putting it on this ground : supposing that they have 
all the inclination, where that branch of industr}' is monopolized 
bj women, because they can do it for less wages, what opportu- 
nity is there for a man who knows nothing but to run a sewing- 
machine to get employment ? 

A. I think he could. 

Q. (By Mr. Rbkd.) There is one question I would like to 
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ask in that connection. Can you tell what percentage of those 
who serve a term in 3*our institution get back there ; that is, the 
percentage of recommitments? 

A. 1 could not tell. 

Q. I ask that, because I want to know what percentage of those 
who are supposed to have got the means of earning a living get 
back there. How many men who learn these things avail them- 
selves of them, and do not get back again into the institation ? 

A, I could not give you the figures. I do not know how many 
try to get work outside. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The only point I wanted to make 
clear was whether the work that these men were doing there (of 
course your cutters get a trade, and perhaps the heaviest machines 
cannot be run by women) — 

A, Women do not run a great many of those machines oatside. 

Q. That was the point. How large a proportion of the men 
emploj^ed in the House of CoiTcction would, in the natural order 
of things, get employment outside ? 

A, I do not know that I could answer that question. 

^. Of course we would not ask you to make an exact answer ; 
but we would like an approximation. 

A, I think the majority' could get work, if they wanted to. 

Q. Then there would be a minority, a large minority, who 
could not get work ? 

A. I think not. 

Q. You do not want to put it that way ? 

A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.). From j'our knowledge of convicts, do 
you think a majority would want to get work when they got out? 

A, I think that a majority would not want to. A large 
majority would rather be idle than at work, I judge, from what 
experience I have had. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) You feel satisfied in 3'our own mind, 
that, if they had the disposition to work, the}' could earn a living 
by the trade they learn there ? 

A. I do. 

Q. (B}' Mr. Litchman.) I would like, with your permission, 
to ask a question, for I think it is an important point. While I 
do not ask him to bind himself down to an exact answer, yet per- 
haps his information upon the point may be of importance. The 
work is done in the prison by men. Now, I understood the cap- 
tain to sa}' that a dozen overalls a day was a fair day's work. 

A, Yes, of some kinds. 

Q. We will say, on the average. Now, if a man can do a 
dozen pairs a day, of course, if he went at that work afterwards, 
that dozen pairs would have to support him, and, if he had a 
family, would have to support himself and his famil}'. If he got 
only forty-two cents a dozen — 

A, He might do more. 

Q. That was the point I wanted to reach, — in regard to the 
possibility of his using what trade, or part of a trade, he learned 
in the institution, after he was discharged. Perhaps you have 
covered it as fully as 3'ou have information, and I do not want to 
hold you down to a particular statement. 
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Q. (By Mr. Reed.) What is the average price oatside, for 
doing the same work that you do in your institution? For in- 
stance, if a man makes a dozen pairs of overalls with you, what 
would he earn outside by doing the same work ? I wish a com- 
parison of prices. 

A. My prices are higher than outside prices. That is what 
they tell me where I make trades. I do not do the work so 
cheaply as they do outside. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) What is your price? 

A, I have different prices for diflTerent goods. 

Q. You say a man can make a dozen pairs of overalls a day? 

A. Of some kinds they cannot make more than half a dozen. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) Take a dozen pairs of the heaviest over- 
alls that you make, and what would be the price? In other words, 
what do you get for making a dozen pairs of the heaviest and 
costliest kind ? 

A. As high as three dollars. 

Q. What can a roan outside get for making that dozen pairs ? 

A. I do not think he would make any more. I do not know 
what they are paying outside for doing this work. I know that 
they tell me that my prices are higher than outside. I went to 
take some work the other day of a man, and I gave my figures. 
He said, ^^ I can get it done for so and so ; " and I answered that 
I had named my lowest price, and that he might go and get it 
done elsewhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Mobse.) You have no difficulty in getting all 
the work j'ou want ? 

A, No : not now. We did have some difficulty two years ago ; 
but we have had none for a year and a half. 

Q. (By Mr. Mabsh.) You say that a dozen pairs of overalls 
is a fair day's work? • 

A, Yes, some kinds of overalls : of other kinds, two dozen 
can be made. 

Q. What I want to get at is this : What would you receive for 
a dozen pairs of overalls, a dozen pairs of which would be a fair 
day's work? 

A, A dollar and a half to two dollars. 

Q. Then that is what you get for a man's work? 

A, They will not all average that. An experienced man will 
earn that on the machine. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) I want to make clear what propor- 
tion of that dollar and a half that you estimate is labor, and what 
proportion is findings. 

A, What — the dollar and a half? 

Q. Yes. 

A. There is very little trimming. 

Q. It is substantially all labor? 

Q. Have you any trade-technicality by which we could desig- 
nate that class of work, so that we could compare it with other 
work when we have other witnesses before us ? 

A. I do not know that I understand. 

Q. I will put it this wa}' : In the overall trade there are 
oertaiii nnmbers to designate certain grad^. K so, if we are 
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talking about a certain grade, say 5,871, we woald like to be able 
to compare it with 5,871 made by other parties. That is the 
point. 

A. No; we do not have such marks. Each concern has its 
own figures. 

Q. Could you furnish the Committee with a statement of the 
different kind of overalls that you make, the amount of trimming 
you give on each kind, and the amount you receive for labor on 
each kind ? 

A. I could not do it now. 

Q. 1 understand. Can you and will you do it at your conven- 
ience ? 

A. I will. 

Mr. Taylor. He says it is all labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) If Mr. Taylor will allow me to 
make a suggestion, he will find, when overall manufacturers come 
before us, that there are different kinds of work done. If we talk 
with Capt. Berry on a specific kind of work, and with manufac- 
turers about a kind which is not similar, and then compare prices, 
we shall reach wrong conclusions. 

A. There are a dozen or fifteen kinds of overalls, and there is 
a great difference in them. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) How many classes of overalls do you 
make in your institution ? 

A. I could not tell you now. We make a number of kinds. 

Q, Will you give us the classes that you make, at your con- 
venience ? 

A. I will do so. I will give names and prices, if I can. 

Q, (By Mr. Marsh.) Would it not be well also for him, in 
giving prices, to put in the cost of trimming, so that we may see 
the actual value of the labor? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. (B}' Mr. Hill.) I should like to ask the captain what he 
considers that he gets, on an average, for a day's work in the 
ctothing department. In the slipper department he gets fifty 
cents, and it used to be forty cents, a day. But I would like to 
know what he gets, on the average, out of his men. 

A. The men that I have working on finishing are men that are 
good for nothing. You could not put them on contract work. 
They are broken down, old, eyesight poor, some of them cripples. 
They could not work on sewing-machines, and their labor would 
not be worth much. The average from the whole number of men, 
I could not give you. I could give what they earn on the average 
off the machines. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) You said that the result of your labor 
was about so much ? 

A. Forty-two thousand dollars. 

Q. I did not know but that he could tell us what he thought 
he got in value from a day's work from the men employed in that 
general department? 

A. I could not. Some make a great deal more than others. 

Q. I would like to ask whether he finds any prejudice in the 
market against such^oods. Is it more or less easy to sell goods 
made in public institutions like his ? 
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A. I know of no sach prejudice. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) I woald like to ask what proportion of 
convicts yoQ have that are not able to enter upon the work at 
once, or in a few days. 

A. I suppose I have about thirty or thirty-five men that are 
not able to do any thing at all. 

Q. I would like to ask how long it takes a new man, on enter- 
ing, to get so that he understands running machines, or doing the 
work you have for him. 

A, Some take a week, and some will do it in four days ; learn 
to run a machine so as to make pretty good overalls. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Is 3'our prison self-sustaining? 

A. It is not. 

Qs (By Mr. Hill.) I would like to ask the average length 
of the sentences. 

A. About seven months. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) What is the moral effect of the prison 
discipline upon the prisoners ? 

A, The prison contract? 

Q. The moral effect of the discipline of the prison, and the 
iroric carried on, upon the convicts? 

A. Grood. 

Q. 'You have not any idea how many return to yon ? 

A. I have not. I could give you that, if 3'ou wanted it, on 
paper, when I get home. 

Mr. MoRSB. You might add that to your paper. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Do you feel sure, that, in your prison, 
the contractor, who is, of course, in the slipper department, does 
not offer any inducement for overwork ? 

A. He does not. I am sure of it. 



Fbidav, Oct. 17, 10.30 a.m. 
TESTIMONY OF CHARLES J. ADAMS. 

Charles J. Adams sworn. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What is your official position in connec- 
Uon with the Jail and House of Correction in East Cambridge ? 

A. 1 Bm deputy Jailer, and master of the House of Correc- 
tion. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the institution ? 

A. Twenty-eight 3'ears last February*. 

Q. What work do you carry on ? 

A. Bmah-making. 

Q. Upon what account is it carried on ? 

A. Theooanty. 

Q. What may be termed public account? What are the kinds 
of goods yon manufacture ? 

A. The cheaper grade of brushes. Stove, shoe, and scrubbing 
bmshec are all that we manufacture. No set work, all drawn 
woriE« 
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Q. Does the county furnish the capital? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What amount of capital has the county invested in the 
business ? 

A, My impression is, that, on machinery — 

Q. Begin with the stock, please? 

A, Aside from the machinery and engines? 

Q. Put it separately, if you can. 

A. Well, I cannot tell that. Our stock is not extensive. We 
buy a low grade of stock. 

Q. What amount of stock do you carry?. 

A. Rough stock, do you mean? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I should judge that we carried not more than $5,000 or 
86,000. 

Q. The cost of machinery and other implements is about 
how much? 

A, My impression is, that, when we first started, the county 
invested some $12,000 or $14,000 for machinery, engine, and 
boiler. I do not recollect that we have drawn any thing from the 
county sinrfe. If we wanted any machinery, or an}' thing else, we 
took the money from the proceeds of the labor of the prisoners ; 
that is, for stock, &c. 

Q, Where are your manufactured articles sold ? 

A. Mostly in New York, South and West. There is one 
brush concern in Boston that we sell a good many goods to. 
Manufacturers. 

Q. Does the sale of your goods come into competition with 
goods made by outside manufacturers? 

A. In Massachusetts? 

Q. Yes. 

A, I do not know of many that manufacture the same class 
of goods that we do, in Massachusetts ; there is, for instance, 
Burton's firm. We sell a good mam- of our shoe and scrub brushes 
to them. 
■ Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) To whom? 

A. Burton Brothers, I think the name is. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) That is the concern in Boston to which 
you refer? 

A, Yes. 

Q, (By Mr. Morse.) Does the sale of your stock in the 
market have any injurious effect upon the market for outside 
manufacturers ? 

A. I do not think it has, because there are not many of them 
manufacturing, in the first place. The most competition we have 
is with Western prisons. We do not undersell the manufacturers. 

Q. The price you obtain for your goods is equal to the market- 
price outside ? 

A, For those that are manufactured here. 

Q. So that, when the articles you make go into the market, 
the}^ are sold as high as the same kind of articles made outside — 
there is no competition between you ? 

A, I do not think there is, because we manufacture a different 
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kind of goods. If we should go intx) paint, whitewash, and set 
work, there might be competition ; but, with the grade of goods 
we manufacture, I do not think there is. I am speaking now of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Tatlor. That is what we are interested in. 

WrrNESS. The manufacture that we are engaged in requires a 
good deal more labor, with less capital, than the other manufac- 
ture. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What is the effect of jour system of 
work upon the reformation of the prisoners? 

A, In comparison with other S3'8tems, do you mean? 

Q. Give me your opinion in regard to your system ? 

A. There are some who reform, and others who never will. 

Q. What other system, if any, do 3'ou know of, that will have 
a better effect upon the prisoners in respect to reformation ? 

A, I know of none. 

Q. Does the convict in 3*our institution learn a complete 
trade ? 

A. Well, they learn certain branches ; that is, for instance, 
we put a man into the boring-room, and he learns to bore, — bore 
the blocks, which is a ver}' good trade. Others we put into the 
finishing-room, where they learn finishing, which is a good trade. 
The drawing and other branches are done by different classes of 
men. If we have a man for thirty or forty days, and he is able to 
work, we set him to drawing. Some we take from the drawing- 
room, and send them into the finishing- room. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) I want to ask a question at this point. 
If I understood the captain, he said that the only competition was 
from the West. If that is the case, the men who learn a trade 
with him cannot get any advantage from it in Massachusetts? 

Mr. MoRSB. I was going to bring out that point in a moment. 

Witness. The boring has to be done in other kinds of work. 

Q. (By Mr. Tatlor.) As there is no competition in Massa- 
chusetts in the kind of work which you do, the men who go to 
your prison could get no work here when they came out? 

A. Yes, they could go to other shops, and let themselves as 
borers, or combers, or finishers. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) The same classes of work are conduct- 
ed the same inside as out? 

^1. Boring is the same, finishing is the same, combing is the 
same. 

Q. And are other parts the same ? 

A. Drawing is the same, onl}' we make the cheaper brushes. 

Q. So that when they leave and go out, they can do work at 
the same branch. 

A. If they find it to do. 

Q. MThat amount of labor does each prisoner do each day? 

A. I cannot tell that. 

Q. Do they have a task to perform ? 

A, They do not. 

Q. As compared with outside labor, what is the amount of 
labor done by the inmates of 3our in^ititution? 

A. Well, we have shorter hours than Ihev do outside. We do 
not light up the shops at all. 
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Q. What is your judgment with regard to the amount of labor 
done inside, as compared with the labor done outside by each 
individual ? 

A, The same class of work? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I think, for the number of hours, they do quite as much 
with us as outside. 

Q. What number of Hours do your men wprk ? 

A, We are governed by the sun. 

Q. What is the average? 

A. We do not go to work now until 7.40. We go to the 
shops and wash up, and then go to breakfast. After breakfast, 
the men go out, and at 7.40 begin work. Then we have forty 
minutes at noon, and get locked up by sunset. 

Q. That would give how many hours on the average ? I want 
to get at the daily average. 

Mr. Marsh. Suppose we make two averages, — for sammer 
and for winter. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) How many hours would you work from 
the first of April to the iSrst of October ? 

A, We should work ten hours a day, probably. 

Q. And for the balance of the year, how many hours? 

A. Probably not more than seven or eight; that is, in the 
winter season. 

Q. How many convicts have you that are unfit for physical 
labor? 

A, We have quite a number. We have some who do nothing 
but pick over beans, or something of that sort. If we put them in 
the shop, they would spoil more stock than they would make. 
Then we have a good many cripples, — some with their fingers 
gone, others old and blind, thirty-day men, — men that ought to 
go to Bridge water instead of coming to us. 

Q. How long does it take to teach a man to do the work that 
you require? 

A, Some of them do not learn it at all ; that is, in the brush 
department. Take a thirty-day man. He comes there full of rum, 
perhaps with delirium tremens, and it takes the whole thirty days ' 
to get the rum out of him. When he comes around we send him 
to picking beans, or something of that soit. We would not put 
him into the brush-shop. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) What is the average term that prisoners 
serve ? 

A, I doubt that our average would be six months. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Then the short-term men you do not 
consider to be worth any thing in the brush-factory? 

A. There are a good many of them that are not worth any 
thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Is the prison self-sustaining? 

A, Year before last, we paid our expenses. Last year, we ran 
behind a little. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Will you give me the number of re- 
commitments to your institution ? 

A. I cannot tell you that here. 
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Q. Will yoa give me a statement of that at your convenience, 
— the number of recommitments ? 

A. It would bfe quite a job. We would have to look the book 
clear through, and then take the prisoners* word for it. I have 
bad men say that they had been in forty times, and I have no 
doubt that we have had some a dozen times. 

Q. Do you keep a record? 

A. Yes. We ask the question as the men come in ; but, as to 
the truth of their answer, we must depend on them. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) I suppose you have a theory about it? 

A, The question is asked of each man, ^^ How man}' times have 
3'oa been in prison? " And the answer is put down as he gives it. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Would you give me the average? 

A, I would not have the means of knowing, even b}* the book. 
We do not ask how man}' times he was committed there, but how 
many times he was committed to any prison. If the question was, 
how many times he had been committed there, we could tell. 

Q. Will you give us your opinion as to the reformation of the 
convicts under the contract system, if you have any knowledge 
upon that point? 

A. When I first went there, our prisoners were all let on con- 
tract, and I found it very much more work to take care of the 
contractors and instructors than of the prisoners, and we abolished 
the system. They care nothing for discipline, or any thing else, 
except to make money. 

Q. Finding that to be so, you abandoned the contract system 
for the present county system ? 

^« Yes. 

Q. And, since you have adopted this system, you prefer it to 
the contract system ? 

A. A great deal. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) I understand the captain to say that his 
objection to the contract system is, that it interferes with the dis- 
cipline of the prison? 

A, It does. I have had to go in and take an instructor, and 
lead him out on the street, so drunk that he could not stand. 
Speak to the contractor, and, oh, he didn't care. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Under the contract system would you, 
or the instructor, or the contractor, have control of the discipline 
of the institution ? 

A. I should be responsible for the discipline. 

Q. Then in what manner would the non-discipline of the 
prisoners come about, if you had the discipline in your own hands, 
and the instructors had nothing to do with it? 

A. They would be violating the rules. They would be carry- 
ing in things not allowed. The instructors would go in drunk, or 
have bottles in their pockets, and we could not search them every 
time. Speak to the contractor, and he would not care. I have 
had to stop men going in disguised with drink, and the prisoners 
would know it as quick as anybody. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) From your experience in connection 
iritb the contract system so called, and the public-account system 
so called, which, in your judgment, is the better for the discipline 
and management of the prison? 
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A, The latter is ever so much better. 

Q. The public-account system ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That while jou have rules for discipline, under the contract 
system it is very much more difficult to enforce those rules ? 

A, It is, because the contractors and instructors would be 
breaking the rules themselves. 

Q. In a manner that would be very difficult for you to discover? 

A, Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) I should like to ask a question just there, 
— whether it would be possible to have the contract system without 
the intervention of overseers and instructors from outside ? 

A. I doubt if it would. The contractors and instructors would 
have to be there, of course. The contractors hire the instructors : 
the institution does not hire them. 

Q. You do not think a contract could be made with parties, 
with the direct understanding. that no outside persons should be 
brought in, except possibly the contractors themselves? 

A. Well, it would be difficult. They would have to have in- 
structors, unless we had prisoners there who had the trade learned. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Have 3'ou any experience in manufac- 
turing by the piece ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Could that be done, in j'our judgment, to the advantage of 
the prison, and for the better reformation of the convicts? 

A. No : I do not think it could. Our men are changing all 
the time. There are certain articles that might be done in that 
way, — manufacturing clothing, &c., — but j'ou could not do it 
with brushes. 

Q. I ask your judgment with regard to the feasibility of doing 
that in any institution, and its effect upon the income of the in- 
stitution, and upon the reformation of the convicts. 

A. I do not know why it could not be done well enough, if it 
were all under the supervision of the master and his officers. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Your judgment is, that, whatever 
system of employment should be provided for the convicts, it 
should be under the exclusive control- and management of the 
master and his officers? 

A, That is it. 

Q. That it is detrimental to the discipline of the prison for 
outside parties to come in contact with the prisoners at all? 

A. It is, as contractors and instructors. That is mj' experi- 
ence. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) You say that your business does not 
compete with outside labor in Massachusetts? 

A. Very litae. 

Q. It does some ? Do 3'ou know of an}' brush-manufacturers 
in the city of Boston or the State, who have failed within three 
years, and have given as the cause of failing the prison manufac- 
ture of brushes? 

A. There may be ; but I do not know it. Brush-makers fail 
as well as others. 

Q. Brush-makers fail, and they have made complaint, and 
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stated that the great caase of their failure was, that they could not 
sell the goods as cheap as they were manufactured at the prisons. 

A. Now, I suppose you mean Packard & Burrill. 

Q. Yes. 

A. Well, now, they do not manufacture goods like ours, to any 
extent. 

Q. But prison labor has affected them ? 

A. I do not think it has. They do not make the same kind of 
goods. Their particular work, as I understand it, is paint, white- 
wash, hair, and clothes brushes. 

Q. I understood you to say this, that, when your goods went 
into the market, you received as good a price as was paid for those 
manufactured outside. 

A. Yes ; just so. 

Q. If that is the case, I do not see how the work done at your 
prison would have any effect upon the manufacturers outside. But 
Packard & Burrill, in their statement, said that the prison work 
interfered a great deal with their business. 

A. Well, I think those men would fail in almost any business, 
— the brush business, or any thing else. 

Q. (By Mr. Mabsh.) You say that there are none of your 
brushes made in this State. Where are they made ? Where are 
the manufacturers of this kind of brushes ? Where is the competi- 
tion? 

A. Prisons in the West. 

Q. You know of no outside manufacture in Massachusetts ? 

A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAN.) How long is it since 3'ou commenced 
the manufacture of brushes on public account in Cambridge? 

A. 1859 or 1860. 

Q. On public account? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The point I wanted to bring out was this : how far the 
loanufacture of brushes in your institution had destroyed the manu- 
facture of that grade of brushes in Massachusetts. Could you 
^ve an}' information upon that point? 

A, 1 know of but very few of that grade of brushes that were 
made in that time, except by the firm that had our contract. 

Q. What firm ? 

A. Strattoo, Sheriff, & Co. 

Q. It has been asserted that the manufacture of brushes in. 
your institution has made it impossible for that grade of brushes 
to be made outside, and that, in the manufacture of that grade of 
brushes, all the refuse or poorer grade of bristles and stock is used 
which they can find no use for, because of the brushes being made 
in the prison. 

A. We buy that material. 

Q. They would manufacture themselves, if you did not? 

A, The margin is so small on that grade of goods, that I doubt 
whether they would want to go into it or not. They do not get 
the margin they do on paint and whitewash brushes^ and dusters. 
Those are the brushes that pay a profit. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Your institution is generally about self^ 
soatainiiig? 
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A, Last 3'ear, we were a few hundred dollars behind. Year 
before last, we were two hundred dollars ahead. 

Q, (B}' Mr. Marsh.) As regards Stratton, Sheriff, & Co., 
I think it is a wealthy house, is it not? That is, if they have 
retired from business, they retired wealth}- ? 

A, Mr. Sheriff, I understand, is wealthy. Mr. Stratton was 
wealthy : he is dead. Mr. Eastham has carried on the business, 
and failed. 

Q. Then they had this contract in the House of Correction 
before you, and made money, probably; but, after you took it, 
they abandoned that class of goods ? 

A. They went to Dedham, and staid there a while. They 
probably made the same class of goods there. I don't know. I 
never was in the place. 

Q, The point is whether you drove them out of the manufac- 
ture of that class of goods. 

A. No. They manufactured them after they left us. 

Q. But you do not know whether or not at a profit ? 

A. I do not know. 

Mr. Marsh. I do not think Mr. Sheriff is a man who would 
do it long, unless at a profit. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Have you any idea of how many men 
are working at the brush business in this city? 

A. I have not. 

Q, How many have you working in the House of Correction ? 

A, On brushes, perhaps from 175 to 200. We do every 
thing ourselves ; buy the plank, and have it all sawed up. 

Q. How manj' do you think are working outside the prison at 
that business ? 

A, Brush-makers ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. That class of goods ? 

Q. Yes, or any class of goods ? 

A, I cannot tell you. 

Q. How many at that class of goods ? 

A. I do not think there are more than a few. 

Q. 200, or 2,000? 

A, I cannot tell. I doubt if there are 200, 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What is your yearly product? 

A. About $60,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) When the captain says that the institu- 
tion .is self-sustaining during certain years, does he mean more 
than that it pays current expenses? He does not mean that it 
paj's the cost of the machiner}' or plant, or wear and tear? 

A, . No, sin^ply the current expenses. In the jail we average 
thirty-three men who do not work at all. 

Q, (By Mr. Morse.) You take prisoners fVom the jail, some- 
times, into the workshop? 

A. Very seldom. I understand that parties have a contract 
making brushes in the State Prison ; but I do not think thej work 
on the grade of goods we do. Still they may. 

Q, (By Mr. Taylor.) Whether or not this work could be 
done by hand, without the use of machinerj*? About what pro- 
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portion of it could be done daily by hand, without the use of 
machinery? I desire to find out what comparison could be made 
when men are employed in prison, where reformation ought to be 
an object, and not making money for the institution. 

A. We could not saw a plank out very well by hand. Our 
boring is done by hand. 

Q. What would be the difference in the amount of the receipts, 
if the prisoners were employed by hand, and the machinery was 
done away with ? 

A. I cannot tell. Boring, drawing, trimming, and combing 
are done b}* hand. The sawing is done by machinery, and some 
parts of the finishing. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) If you used machinery less, could you 
compete with other parties outside ? 

A. I do not think it would be practicable to saw blocks by 
hand. I do not think we could do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Men are sent to prison for crime, and, 
of course, they are to be emplo3'ed, because it would be inhuman 
not to employ them ; but the question is, In what waj^ would they 
least conflict with the workingmen outside? whether or not it is a 
benefit to the State and county to have a great amount of machin- 
ery in the building to earn money for the prison, and whether 
there is not some other element, as well as earning money, that 
would be a benefit to the State and the county ? 

A. That is not the only object. 

Q. What is it? 

A. The great object is reformation. 

Q. You cannot tell how man}* men go back ? 

A. That I cannot tell. 

Q. You do not think that there would be any competition with 
outsiders, if you did not use machinery ? 

A. I do not think there is competition in this class of goods 
now. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Are there any facilities offered in 3'our 
institution for the convicts to become educated? 

A. We have a library. 

Q. Yon have no school connected with your institution ? 

A. No school. 

Q. You have a chaplain ? 

A. We have services there every sabbath, — Protestant one 
sabbath, and Catholic the next, — both good men. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) For good convicts what is the allow- 
ance of time? 

A, Over four months, and less than a year, it is a da}* a 
month. By six months' good behavior a convict can get off six 
days. 

Q. Twelve days for a year? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For good conduct or good behavior, are they allowed any 
other privileges more than the others? 

A. Sometimes, when a man has been there a long time, and 
baa behaved well, after he gets through with his work we let him 
go aad walk aronnd the yard to get the air; something of that 

•Oft. 
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Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) You state, that, when you took the 
prison, Sheriff & Co. had a contract making some kind of 
brushes ? 

A. Stratton, Sheriff, & Co. 

Q. Yes ; and that that contract was given up, and yoa con- 
tinued the same business on the county account? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The question I would like to ask, and have answered care- 
fully is, whether, in your opinion, if that business had not been 
carried on in the House of Correction, it would not be carried on 
by some parties outside ? 

A. They did continue to carry it on. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) How long? 

A. I cannot tell. They got a contract in Dedham afterwards. 
I guess Mr. Sheriff was in the brush business until within a few 
years. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) In j^our opinion, did not prison work 
drive them and other parties out of business in that class of work? 

A. I do not think it did. They continued just the same. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) You think there was room for them, and 
for you too ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Then, why have the outside parties 
abandoned this branch of the business? 

A. Because the margin is so small, I suppose. 

Q, You consider, that, if you had not done this business, the 
Western prisons would have done it, so that the business would 
not be worth doing by outsiders ? 

A, Yes. They have runners around from the West every 
week. We have no agents, or persons soliciting orders. The 
orders come to the ofl3ce, and faster than we can fill them, too. 



TESTIMONY OF SAMUEL E. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Samuel E. Chamberlain stoom. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What is jour official connection with 
the Concord State Prison? 

A, I am the .warden. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that institution ? 

A. The first of December, eight 3'ears. 

Q. What trades are carried on in your institution ? 

A. To-day there is the manufacture of hats, of shoes or boots 
(two varieties) , w alnut moulding, white moulding, gilt moulding, 
harness-making, brush-making. That is all, I think. 

Q. These trades are carried on under what they call the con- 
tract system ? 

A. On the contract system. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) All of them ? 

A. All of them. The State furnishes the shops, the heating 
thereof, with one officer at each room to be in charge of the disci- 
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pline. The contractors pay, for whatever motive-power they use, 
so much per horse-power. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Please give your opinion as to the 
points in this order under which the Committee is acting? 

A. The contract system might, in individual cases, affect free 
labor somewhat, but I think not to any very great extent. It 
depends a great de^ upon the state of the labor-market out- 
side. A year ago, if our men had all been at work upon one 
branch of industry, it might have affected that branch : to-day, 
in the improved business, — and I do not think that there is a man 
idle in Massachusetts who is able to work, and wants to, — I do 
not think it has any effect. Our hat business is not a Massachu- 
setts industry ; that is, there is very little capital in Massachusetts 
invested in the manufacture of huts. The hats are for another 
market: verj' few are sold here. The contractors are parties 
belonging outside of the State, — in New York and New Jersey, 
where the hat industr}' carries a very large capital with it. The 
business is comparatively small in this State. The shoe business 
(we have a hundred and some odd men : the contracts are for 
one hundred ; but we have a few over) employs about one hun- 
dred men on one style of boot, and one hundred on another. 
That I do not think affects anybody outside. I know there is a 
demand for shoemakers outside. The contractors ask for skilled 
laborers who are discharged, — a thing which has not been done 
before for 3'ears. Every man who leaves our prison to-day, who is 
shoemaker, can get emplo3*ment, if he wishes. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) How many men work on shoes? 

A. About 230, I think, on two different contracts. Then with 
r^ard to this moulding contract, the parties that had it failed up 
since you were there. I advertised for six weeks in five leading 
papers of Massachusetts, without a response from any one, which 
shows that they can do better outside in the same branch of in- 
dustry than they can there. They employ girls and boys outside 
on a great many branches that in prison are done b}' men. The 
small number attached to each department of moulding does not 
affect the market much. I think we have thirty on walnut 
moulding, about the same on gilt moulding, and about thirty on 
white moulding. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) The gilt moulding is suspended? 

A. No. 

Q. Tou said that the contractors failed ? 

A, It is carried on by the trustees. Mr. Skillings is carrying 
it on. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) What was the statement about adver- 
tising for contracts ? 

A. I advertised for six weeks in five leading papers of Massa- 
chusetts, three months ago, the labor of one hundred and fifty men 
skilled in walnut, white, and gilt moulding, and have not met with 
a single response. We receive fifty cents a da}* for that labor. 
They see that they can employ boys and j^^irls for less outside. 

Q, In your advertisement was the price of fifty cents naniod ? 

A. No price was named. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Take up the other branches of imUistry 
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that jou are carrying on, and give us your idea^ upon them, — 
what effect they have upon the outside trade ? 

A, Our brush contracts are small. I should think the}* would not 
affect any thing. There are only fifteen men at work upon them, 
and the business does not paj-. I am sorry that Capt. Adams 
left, because our contractor, Hunting, says that he cannot com- 
pete with East Cambridge. He says that he. can buy brushes made 
in East Cambridge for what the material costs him. The industry 
has been in the prison fifty years. We have no contract; but 
we are working fifteen men under him, and he pays as as if there 
were a contract. We use more machine labor than Capt. Adams 
does. We have nine men making harnesses. That teaches them 
a capital trade, which they can get work at when they go out. The 
third point of inquiry is as to the effect of the contract system 
upon the reformation of convicts. That, in my opinion, is the 
strongest argument in favor of this contract sj'stem of labor and 
the use of machinery, — to teach men trades, the same that are 
carried on outside, and by the same means. We know from long 
experience, especially through our State agent, that, when men 
learn trades thoroughly, — and most of them do, — if the}' wish, 
they can get employment outside, and that, of course, is one of 
the most effective means of reformation. There are hundreds, of 
young men who have been in prison who are doing well now all 
over the State ; and many of those hundreds have told me, that, if 
they had learned a trade before they came, they never would have 
been there. In fact, we find very few men who come to the 
prison with trades, unless they have learned them inside some 
penal institution. 

Q. Can you give the number that came in without trades? 

A. I should place it as high as eighty per cent. I do not call 
keeping accounts, or book-keeping, a trade. In these days, nearly' 
everybody can do that. We have large numbers of young men 
who go from the grammar schools to commercial schools, and 
thence into -stores and oflSces. There they have small salaries : 
they contract expensive habits, and soon begin to pilfer and steal. 
The}* are smart young men, and, if they had learned trades, they 
never would have got into prison. 

Q. As to the trade being a means of reformation ? 

A. We have to judge by the result. Even in these hard times, 
recommitments to our prison number about nine per cent, and as 
far as we can trace them up in houses of correction, &c. (I cor- 
respond with all the prisons of the United States) , the houses of 
correction in this State receive five to six per cent more. We 
consider that somewhere in the vicinity of eighty-four per cent 
of our men do well after they leave, which is a far higher number 
than in any so-called reformatory prison I ever heard of. In the 
reformatory prisons of Europe they think the}' do a wonderftil 
thing when only thirty-four per cent return to crime. In France 
they make that claim. 

Q. You do not take into consideration the difference between 
France and America? 

A. Still, that is held up as a model for us to go by. Take up 
the Sir Walter Crofton system. We have it, that of the graduates 
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of Lask, which is no prison at all, seventy-five per cent, through 
the influence, ahnost by the authority, of the police, emigrate to 
America ; one per cent remain in Ireland, and behave themselves ; 
and twenty-four per cent are recommitted. That is called the 
greatest reformatory prison in the world, according to our prison- 
experts like Mr. Sanborn. Seventy-five per cent come to America. 
I have two in my prison to-day. 

Q. The percentage of those who have come to this country is 
financially settled ? 

A. Yes. Their occupation is merely to work on marsh-land. 
The first is Mountjoy, then Spike Island, where the work has been 
abolished. Now they go to Lusk, where they have neither bolts 
nor bars. They are allowed to go to the village without an oflScer, 
and to go to their own places of worship without attendance. It 
would be almost impossible to escape there. If he attempted it, 
and was caught, he would have to lose all good marks. Those 
who are discharged are told that their earnings amount to so many 
pounds (and their work cannot be of any importance except in the 
increased value of the land) , which have been invested in a passage 
to America for them. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Explain a little more fully what you 
mean by eighty-four per cent doing well after leaving? It is a 
very large percentage, and I would like to know on what informa- 
tion or statistics you found that statement. 

A. It is this, as far as we can ascertain. We know, of course, 
what comes back to us. Year before last, of two hundred and 
twenty-one prisoners received, twentyrfour were recommittals. 

Q. (By Mr. Lffchman.) Explain a little more fully about 
recommittals. Do you mean those who have been in j'our prison, 
or in others? 

A, In our prison. Twenty-four came back out of two hundred 
and twenty-one. Our years run from Sept. 30 to Oct. 1. 
Year before last, out of two hundred and twenty-one received, 
twenty-four had been inside of the prison before on sentence ; and 
daring that year I found that there had been five sentenced to 
other prisons, and, as near as I could make out, nine in houses of 
correction in Massachusetts. Of course we are not sure ; but, as 
near as we can make out, we know one another's boarders pretty 
well. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Don't they have different names? 

A. Any amount of them. But we try to keep the run of men 
whom we look upon as criminals. There is a certain number of 
professionals. We have probaby in Massachusetts penal institu- 
tions to-day two hundred professional criminals. Those we never 
expect to do well, though of course they can. I know one in- 
stance of a reformed burglar who is doing well. He is very earnest 
in his reformation, and is highly respected where he lives. With 
that class we do not expect to make much headway, because they 
believe that they have a right to a life of crime, and glory in it. 

Mr. Marsh. That is a very large percentage ; and I am very 
glad to know if it is so. 

Wmncss. This year we have received about forty less than last 
year ; and the number of recommittals — I would not be sure ; but 
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I think we received not far from nine per cent. Last year was far 
above the average, because it was a hard year outside. Some of 
those, who, from sickness or shiftlessness, do not learn any trade, 
and go out as they came in, often say, when they are going, '* If I 
can't get something I can do, you will see me back here." A man 
who left this week made that remark. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) They must like it pretty well to want 
to get back ? 

A. They are well seen to, and their animal comforts are better 
seen to than they probably would be outside. I look upon teach- 
ing these men a mechanical trade, just as it is done outside, as one 
of the greatest means of reform. When a criminal is reformed, he 
becomes a tax-payer, and helps return to the State what he cost. 

Q. {By Mr. LncHMAN.) Do you think that a man who learns 
to run a sewing-machine learns a trade which he will work at out- 
side? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I would like to know where ? 

A. Our sewing-machine men get four dollars a daj'. 

Q. That is new to me, except on stitching-machines. 

A. On McKay machines. 

Q. I am not speaking of that, but of men who work on uppers. 
Those men will not get work at that? 

A. They learn more than that. 

Q. A man who runs a McKay sewing-machine, or a p^ging- 
machine, has a trade : I admit that. 

A. We send those men to Maine as fast as we can. There 
may be some particular parts of all these industries that outside 
are done by women. But most men learn more than one thing. 

Q. You have one hundred and fifty men on gilt mouldings. 
What chance have they of getting employment outside? 

A, We have on the gilt contract about thirty. 

Q. When we had the hearing last winter, it was all in one con- 
tract, so considered, so attacked, and so defended. The point I 
want to get at is, What chance these men have of employment who 
work for three 3'ears and upwards on gilt mouldings? What 
chance they have for emplo^'ment afterwards? 

A. I could not inform you. All the polishers and sand- 
paperers on walnut moulding can get work very fast. 

Q. It was claimed last winter by gilt moulders that their busi- 
ness was destroyed. 

A. If it is so small that thirty men can destroy it, it does not 
amount to much. Outside, a man stands the same chance as 
others. 

Q. But they say that the trade is destroyed. 

A, That we deny. There is more work outside now than there 
was before the prison contract was made. There were five con- 
cerns engaged in the business then, and now there are nine. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh) . Is this an establishe<l fact, that there are 
more men working outside on gilt moulding than there were when 
you commenced? 

A. All I can say is, that there are more firms engaged in the 
business now than there were then, as shown by ^' The Boston 
Director}'. 
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Q. Then, bo far as your knowledge extends, the work carried on 
in your shop in the moulding department does not interfere, to any 
extent, with outside labor in the same department? 

A. I do not think it does. J do not see how it can. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Would you give the same answer in 
regard to the manufacture of shoes and the other manufactures 
which you carry on there? Do they, in your judgment, and so 
far as your knowledge goes, to an}' appreciable extent affect the 
industries outside? 

A. Not in general, though in dull years they might affect indi- 
viduals. To the fourth point I do not see that I can make any an- 
swer. I do not think there is any advantage to any extent. The 
margin must be very small. Contractors have to be under very strict 
rules of prison discipline themselves. They are reall}* not masters 
of their own business. Their employees are subject to the approval 
of the warden, and then we have to be very careful with them. 
Then, as to the hours of working, we try to average nine hours 
a day ; but we do not succeed. Then the most valuable men are 
often taken sick, and time is spent in seeing friends every three 
months, and in other ways. 

Q. What is the average day*s labor ? 

A. We call it nine hours, — about ten in the summer, and eight 
in the winter. Then there is this drawback, especially in the shoe 
business : outside, in dull times, a manufacturer discharges men ; 
but under a contract the contractor must keep his men employed, 
even if he has to accumulate stock, instead of waiting for an open 
market. Our shoe men have sometimes offered to pay the wages, 
and keep the men idle for two months at a time ; but we would not 
allow it. The contractors must keep their men at work. That is 
one of the serious drawbacks on all industries in the prison. Thej^ 
have to keep the men at work. They cannot discharge them, they 
must pay them. 

Q. Did not Rice & Hutchins allow their men to remain idle 
some time the last year? 

A. One time they were idle, and their pay went on ; but it 
was when we were making a change. Davis & Whitcomb with- 
drew. The margin on shoes is very small. I do not know that 
there are a hundred boots or shoes made inside the prison that 
andersell those made outside. I cannot state that. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAN.) It is a matter of opinion? 

A. It is my opinion. 

Q. Tou stated that 3'ou thought last year there might possibly 
be some hardship from the contract sj'stem, but that this year, 
with the increased demand for labor, the improvement in business, 
the competition would not be so appreciable. Now, then, if times 
are better, and labor is higher outside, is not the advantage greater 
to the manufacturer who employs prison labor? 

A. It is undoubtedly greater than it was last year. 

Q. And the contract, in the same ratio, more profitable ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Toa spoke of the accumulation of stock. If he accumu- 
lates stock by prison labor, that stock must be sold, if the manu- 
facturer gets into a p<jsition where he must sell it. Does not that 
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bring him into unfair competition, if he has to make a forced sale 
of accumulated goods? 

A. Yes, if he sacrifices. But I have not heard of any case 
where he did. 

Q. One of the chief claims made against this system is, that 
if a man has a large capital, and can hold goods, he has a great 
advantage ; but, if his capital is small, his goods, by being forced 
upon the market, break down the price. 

A. If that happened, it would have that effect. 

Q. It has happened ; both instances. 

A. 1 have not known it to happen with us. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) So far as yon know, the stock manu- 
factured in your institution sells as high as stock manufactured 
outside ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is the line of goods manufactured in your prison as good 
as outside? 

A, Yes, of the same class. We claim that our men can make 
boots and shoes of any quality or grade. 

Q, What is the relative amount of work done by each con- 
vict? 

A, 1 could not tell. It varies very much. 

Q. Does the convict inside do as much as the free laborer 
outside? or what is the difference between the labor inside and 
outside ? 

A, We consider that a convict's day's work is equal to a two- 
thirds day's work outside. We cannot judge more accurately, 
because most of the work is done by the piece. Of course there 
are many instances where they do more. 

Q. A man outside gets in a certain trade two dollars a day, 
and you get fifty cents. How do you account for the difference 
between inside and outside work ? 

A. It is simply that we cannot get any more. We advertise 
the labor, and it is open to competition, and many men formerly 
used to come and inquire, and go away without making any bid. 
Merchants and manufacturers who are engaged in the industries 
carried on in prison investigate, and think they can do better out- 
side. 

Q. The reason that they can do better is because you have 
shorter hours, the prisoners do less work, and it is not very good 
work? or what is the precise reason? 

A. I could not say. I can state some. Some do not like the 
restrictions imposed on contractors and others in prison. The3'' 
like to be masters more of their own people. Their employees 
have to comply with our rules as strictly as our employees them- 
selves. 

Q. So that, in your judgment, the contractor could not make 
a profit if he paid more than he does ? 

A. Last year I do not think he could. But if business in- 
creases, and the payment of men outside goes up, of course the 
contractor will have the advantage of it. He will make more 
money. 

Q. Are your contracts in such form that they can be annulled 
at any time ? 
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A. Our hat contract is for five years, without any clause pro- 
viding that it may be annulled, after certain notice, by either party. 
It was the redeeming point with us about this hat contract. When 
I advertised before I left the old prison, the old contractors 
clubbed together, and sent in a uniform proposal for the number 
of men the}' wanted. It was twenty-five cents a day. I rejected 
all the proposals, and went out among other persons, and brought 
back proposals enough for two thousand men, if I had had them, 
at an advance. One man wanted all the prisoners for the manu- 
facture of farming-tools, an industry not much carried on in Mas- 
sachusetts. I consulted with the inspectors, and we decided that 
the best thing we could do was to let two hundred or more to this 
hat firm, and the others to the gilders. That brought up the price 
at once. The old contractors, as far as they could, came in and 
got what men they could. Mr. Hull and some others were unable 
to get any. It was this hat contract that brought up the price : 
otherwise there would have been a deficit this year of $40,000 or 
$50,000 more than we have. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) It seems that you could have employed 
six hundred men at one trade in 3'our prison ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If only a certain percentage of prisonere were employed 
at a certain trade as compared with the number of persons en- 
gaged in it outside, wouldn't it be a good thing? 

A. I do not think so. We consider that we have a right to 
have men do whatever will support them. 

Q. Have you a right to make men go into prison in order to 
work at their trade ? 

A, They must violate the laws to go there. 

Q. But they cannot work at their trade outside? 

A. Then they should go at something else. This is a broad, 
free country. 

Q. Suppose that on gilt mouldings you worked a certain per- 
centage? 

A. That depends entirely upon the manufacturers. It rests 
with them, not the prison authorities, to say how man}* men they 
will have. 

Q. Would not the percentage arrangement be beneficial to all 
parties? 

A. No, I do not think so. I do not think it is an advantage 
to the State to have too large contractors. A large contractor 
gets to be an influential man in prison, and there is friction. Then, 
if there were very large contracts for certain kinds of work, there 
would be some good ground of complaint against the prison ? 

Q. By employing a percentage you would avoid that. 

A. We cannot compel contractors to take a small number of 
men. A law of percentage would break up the contract system : 
the State would have to carry on the business itself, and then there 
would be direct competition. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Rice & Hutchins have a hundred men. 
Suppose you were obliged to reduce the number to fifty ; would 
they be likely to take men on as good terms as now ? 

A. They would not take them at all. 
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Q. It would not be an object to them ? 

A. I know it. 

Mr. Tatlor. It would kill the contractors. 

Q, (By Mr. Hill.) Why wouldn't they take any men? 

A. It would not pay to have so small a contract. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) It would kill contracting altogether? 

A, In my opinion it would. Contractors now are difficult men 
to get along with. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) The simple remedy for interference 
with business would be a more diversified line of business? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Could you, with the ordinary profit to the institution, in- 
crease the number of trades carried on there ? 

A. In the interest of the State ? 

Q. Yes, and also the reformation of the convicts. 

A, It depends on the contractors. We have advertised, and 
could not get any. 

Q. Are the kinds of trade that you have now as many as you 
can carry on ? 

A. Yes, at present. We have advertised these men as being 
capable of being made available in any mechanical work. We 
have tried to get a contract to put them at the stone business, 
which is a very good one for prisoners ; but we could not get any. 

Q. Why ? 

A. On account of the Trade Union, — the Stone-cutters' Union. 
They have these things so fine, that, when we had a contract to 
employ one hundred men at coopering, it was found, that, in the 
sugar-refineries, not a cooper could be found to put a head into a 
barrel that was made by a prisoner. That is what keeps manu- 
factjurers from coming in. 

Q. Are there other Trade Unions that prevent you from intro- 
ducing work, that you know of? 

A, The stone-cutters and the coopers are the only ones that 
interfere. The Crispins interfered ; but it was a benefit, rather 
than otherwise, to the prison contractors. These contractors, in 
addition to the per diem^ allow their men the tobacco permitted by 
law, which amounts to five or six dollars a year for each. Most 
of the contractors acting under prison rules send their men fruit 
in season. 

Q. Are contractors allowed to give presents outside of what 
the law permits ? 

A, None whatever. 

Q. Are they allowed to give any compensation for extra work? 

A. That is against our rules. But when a man's time is out, 
if he has been faithful, they often make him a present. Some- 
times, when they have destitute families depending upon them, the 
contractors give them a little money, which is a gift, and not in 
payment at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Tatxor.) There would be no harm in giving it 
to them when they are going out. 
A. No, we encourage that. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Who regulates the tasks? 
- A, I do. 
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Q. Are any of the instructors allowed to interfere with the dis- 
cipline, or with the amount of work each one is required to do? 

A. The instructors* duty is to show the men how to do the 
work, see that it is well done, and that the amount required is 
done. They are not allowed to make any threats. The}^ can 
speak encouragingly, or they can say this way : *' This won't 
answer ; you must do more work, or I shall be compelled to report 
yon.*' Reporting means speaking to the officer, and telling him 
that so and so has not done his work. 

Q. Explain the strike in the hat factory, and its cause ? 

A. Well, with us we have no knowledge of any strike : our in- 
formation about that was from the newspapers. But I know what 
was alluded to, and I will describe the occurrence. In the finish- 
ing shop, one morning as the men went in — we call them mutinies, 
not strikes — the men in the finishing hat shop marched in, folded 
their arms, and stood in front of the benches like statues. The 
officer of the shop ordered them to go to work. He met with a 
silent refusal. He very properly formed them, and marched them 
up to the prison. There was no noisy demonstration. When I 
saw them, I went down and asked the occasion of marching them 
up. He said that they refused to work. I asked them if they un- 
derstood the consequences of it, and told them that it was a mutiny. 
Two or three stepped forward to make a statement. I said that I 
would not listen. '' I order you to go back to work : will you do 
it? Left face, forward, march ! " They went. That was the so- 
called strike in the hat shop, — the first one. I investigated it, 
and found that the real cause, though they did not acknowledge it, 
was, that the contractor had cut short the ration of tobacco. I 
called the leaders up afterwards, and asked them the occasion of 
the trouble, and they said that the work was more than they could 
do. They had been doing it right along, and have done it 
since. The real trouble was with the contractor, about tobacco. 
In my report year before last, I urged a stringent rule about 
tobacco. They went to work without Any compromise or any 
thing of the kind. After that, in our plank shop, where the}* 
shrink the hats, the men refused to work. I had them marched 
right up, and I asked them, '* Will you go back to work? " They 
refused, and I put them in solitary, — thirty odd of them. They 
had no idea of the capacity of our prison for punishment ; but we 
could have handled double that number. Thev staid there until 
they went back to work. I stopped their good-behavior time, — 
some of them were ten-year men, and entitled to six hundred 
days, — I stopped their visits, and I stopped their letters. I 
looked upon it as a mutiny. I was disposed to bo easy with the 
first. There will be no more strikes or mutinies there. The 
tobacco was restored by the contractor without m}* saying any 
thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Why did he cut off the tobacco? 

A. To make a saving, I think. 

Q. Did he cut off all? 

A. No ; a part. I have the tobacco given out uniformly, and 
of the same kind. The contractor gave them less than was 
allowed. 
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Q. He was to blame, then ? 

A. He was. I felt, on inquiring into it, that I could not punish 
the men. They did not come out plainly about it. They have 
done the work right through since. My order at the time was to 
go back and do the work, and I would investigate the matter. 

Q. What was the result? 

A. The result was, that, while they contended that it was on 
account of the work, the real complaint was about the tobacco. 
Some of the most intelligent men said that. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) What do I understand this second one 
was for? 

A, It was about the increased amount of work. 

Q. You are satisfied that there was no real cause for that? 

A. I was satisfied that they had no real cause for that. The 
work that they did is done outside by youngsters, in some in- 
stances, in equal amounts. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) To make that point a little clearer, 
who fixes the stint? 

A. I have all power in that matter. The contractors claim 
that so much work ought to be done. I make inquiries, and 
decide as to a good day's work. I have spent days in shoe shops 
for that purpose, and have inquired at Clinton. I cannot tell 
very closely, because outside the work is done mostly by the piece. 
But we intend that these men shall do a two-third day's work. 
Men in that plank shop, where the stint was to do twent3''-one hats 
a day, — shrink them, — got mad after they went back, and did 
thirty-six right along. They had a |K)int to gain. They make 
combinations which we cannot detect to gain their points. They 
want to obtain some understanding with the contractor, that, when 
the3- go out, they shall have a certain sum of monej'. They will 
combine, and we punish them for it. There is not a contractor 
there who will not give a man a nice little sum of money if he has 
done well. I think the average given to those hat men is at least 
ten dollars. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You say that this system of contract 
labor assists discipline. How can that be, if it causes this 
trouble? 

A. 1 was not aware that I did state that. 

Q. Then 1 will ask the question, K the contract system helps 
the discipline? 

A. It does not. 

Q. Do you think it is a detriment? 

A, It does not help it any. 

Q. Explain why? 

A, I will tell you. The contractors employ instructors, and 
those instructors, some of them, may be men of bad moral char- 
acter. They bring in news of what is going on outside, and keep 
some of the men under excitement. 9^^® ^^ ^ while I find a man 
who is doing this, and I shut the gates right against him. The 
contractors come to me very indignant, and say he is one of their 
best men. I say, "He has been drinking, he comes in with the 
smell of liquor about him ; and we cannot allow it.'* They c&rry 
in newspapers, and carry out letters, sometimes. It is difiScuIt to 
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detect them ; but we are satisfied that they do it. Of course, if the 
work were carried on b}' the State, every instructor would be a 
State officer. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) I would like to ask your opinion with 
regai-d to the contract system as compared with the public-account 
svstcm. 

A. For the interest of the State and the community' the con- 
tract S3*stem is better. If the State carried it on, we should have 
to have stores, agents, clerks, treasurers, and a large number of 
officers ; so that it would become a big political affair. It would 
cause much unnecessary expense, and great loss to the State. The 
State has tried it, and always failed. 

Q. Notwithstanding the difficulties you complain of in con- 
nection with the contractors and their agents, 3'ou would prefer 
the contract system rather than the public-account S3'stem ? 

A. Bv all means : it is for the interest of the State. 

Q, (By Mr. Hill.) What is for the interest of the convict? 

A. I think it is better for the interests of the convicts. I do 
not see how the State could carrj' on so many industries. The 
machinerv alone is worth $200,000. I do not think there would 
b€ a great deal of diflTerence, as far as the reformation is concerned. 
That comes directly under us now. We are troubled some with 
0ome instructors ; but, so far from the other system being beneficial 
to the State, it would be a great cost. First, we would have to 
bay all this machinery. Then, if there is a change in the manner 
of conducting the business outside, there must be a corresponding 
change inside. The prison never could be carried on to pay ex- 
penses in that way. So far as reformation is concerned, the men 
come directly under discipline, rules, and authority, and I do not 
think there would be much difference, as long as they learn a 
trade. If the State taught a variety of trades, the result would 
be about the same as now. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Under which system is the internal dis- 
cipline of the prison the best, without reference to what the State 
might be willing to pay or not to pay? In connection with that, 
under what system would the best welfare of the convict be pro- 
moteii ? 

A. The discipline of the prison would be better with the whole 
thing directly under the management of the State ; but the inter- 
ests of the convicts would not be. 

Q. Is not what is for the good of discipline for the good of the 
convicts ? 

A. We maintain the discipline now, but with more friction. 

Q. And the friction comes on the convict? 

A. Noi he is between the two mill-stones. I consider that a 
lArge amount of my burden, and it is considerable, is settling 
matters with contractors. Every day I have more or less talk 
with them. They are jealous of one another : one gets more men 
than another, or different men, and there are a thousand other 
things. The contractors add a great deal to the warden's trouble. 
When it is all under the State, it is different. At the same time, 
I am of the opinion that the present system is far better. 

Q. (By Mr. Mabsh.) Suppose that you could do away with all 
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this contract system, — with the contractors and their instructors, 
— and take the prison under 3'our immediate charge, having the 
whole control of every thing that is done in it, do you think that 
you could manage the prison in a more satisfactory way than it is 
done to day — saying nothing about dollars and cents ? 

A. Run it as I run it to-day ? 

Q. Run it entirely 3^ourself. 

A. I could not do it, nor any other man in existence. It 
would be not only running the prison, but a great many industries, 
looking out for markets, for material, and selling stock. No one 
man could do it, and no half-dozen men. 

Q. There are prisons run that way ? 

A. None that I know of. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How if the goods produced were 
sold at trade-sales, at auction, if you please : would not that 
relieve you of the difl3culty ? 

A. It would, and would affect the industries outside badly. 

Q. How ? 

A. By selling at auction. 

Q. If they were made on State account, the quality could be 
kept up, because the amount would not be so much a requisite as 
the quality. 

A, It would require men equal to the present contractors, the 
present force of salesmen, &c., — perhaps two hundred men. 

Q. Have you ever had the work on State account in your 
charge ? 

A. No. 

Q, Then you can only speak from studj' and investigation ? 

A. By the records. Some of the old bills are not collected 
now. 

Q. It is hardly fair to bring that up, because business is con- 
ducted differently now from what it was twenty-five years ago. 

A, At present, I do not see how it could be carried on in the 
interest of the State without affecting industry in a great degree, 
because we probably could adopt only one kind of business. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Suppose, instead of letting the men by 
contract, you take the boots and shoes, and make them ; that is, 
the State contract to do the work by the piece, instead of letting 
men by the day? What would be the moral effect? 

A. It might answer, if 3*ou could get somebody to make that 
offer. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you ever tried to have that 
offer made ? 

A. When we had men doing nothing, I tried every means. I 
wanted to work on piece-work, and could get none. 

Q. Why could not labor be used for the manufacture of goods 
used in other prisons ? 

A. What other prisons? 

Q. The convict class in Massachusetts numbers, say three 
thousand. Why not make all the shoes and all the clothing for 
them at the State Prison ? 

A. They generall}^ make them themselves. 

Q. Do you? 
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A, Tea : we make shoes and clothing. 

Q. Why not make them for all the prisons? 

A. Thej make them themselves, and they would not pay us 
for them. A count}' would not pay $1.10 for shoes, which is what 
it costs us to make them. 

Q. The county would not have any thing to do with it : they 
would be made by the State. 

A. You cannot compel the counties to buy of us. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Have you tried the system of making 
work for the woman's prison ? 

A. It is impracticable. Our men who work on making clothes, 
dec., are invalids generally. Contractors would not have them. 
Every able-bodied man we can cull out of our State work is on 
contract. We are running the prison on a very small force, — men 
who are unfit for the contractors. If the women's prison made 
uniforms for us, we would have to pay them ; and, if we made 
shoes for them, they would have to pay us. All our men are em- 
ployed to-day. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAN.) Suppose that the prison commis- 
sioners should say the women's prison shall make clothing for the 
men, the men shall make shoes for the women. Why could not 
that plan be carried out? 

A. While the Vomen were making clothes for our men, the 
men would sit idle. 

Q. The men could make the women's shoes. 

A. But they can buy shoes cheaper than we can make them. 
Then, again, when women go on short-term sentences, their shoes 
l&st them pretty well through. 

Q. So far as there is any thing bought by the State, and used 
in the prisons, I want to know why it cannot be made by the pris- 
oners. 

A, They do. What would be the advantage of making one 
prison work for another ? Why not sell the goods ? Every man in 
the prison is employed fully all the time : so I do not see how we 
coald do any thing for the other prisons to any advantage. 

Q. But by annulling that contract ? 

A. Our men would make enough shoes in a week to last the 
women's prison a year. 

Q. When we visited Deer Island, we found men making cess- 
pool covers for the city. If the State, just by way of illustration, 
were to baild a highway to Berkshire, why couldn't the men be 
employed by the State in some such way ? 

A. We coold not do it. It would interfere with honest labor 
oatside too. 

Q. All labor by prisoners does ; but we want to arrange it so 
ms to have the least possible interference. 

A. If we take the work right away from the men, we interfere 
with them. We commenced 3'esterday to put in water-works at 
the prison. The contractor wanted convicts for the work, but I 
woald not let him have them : so he is compelled to hire citizens, 
and honest labor is not interfered with. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAN.) If I never have a thing, you do not 
take it away fh>m me. If I have it, and you take it away, I lose 
It. I cannot see how you take it away fh>m honest labor, if they 
never liave it. 
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A. They have a right to it, though. 

Q. If you do work thej^ never had, you do not take it away 
from them. 

A, We do what they never had. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Generally speaking, you do not think 
that there is any other S3'8tem that can take the place of the con- 
tract system ? 

A. Not to be beneficial to the State, to the convicts, and the 
communit}'. 

Q. You have a sabbath school? 

A. We have a sabbath school. 

Q. Have 3'ou a school connected with the institution? 

A, We have no school so called. B3' law, the prison chap>- 
lain*s salary was raised 8600 to make him a teacher. We have a 
large supply of school-books, and he goes and instructs those who 
need it, in the evening, which is a better plan than to have the 
school by itself. We have not more than twent3'-five or thirty 
men who cannot read and write. When I started a school (I tried 
it when there was no work), we would have two or three hundred 
who could not read or write, though their signatures were in the 
prison. We have adopted the plan which will best keep up dis- 
cipline. Their success is wonderful. We supply them with such 
books as the}- require. Then we have a large library, a catalogue 
of which will be out shortl}'. Every Sunda}' we have in the morn- 
ing the observance of the Catholic Church, the mass. 

Q. That is with regard to the moral education ; but what aboat 
the intellectual? To what extent do you carry on that part? 

A. ' Our chaplain goes around to the rooms, and gives instruc- 
tion to the convicts. 

Q. Now, then, the religious? 

A. Sunda3's we have mass ; then sabbath school, after that, 
our regular chapel-service, which everybody attends. All that 
wish to attend the Catholic service are allowed that privilege ; but, 
if they go, the}- must conform to whatever takes place there. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) The Catholics are compelled to attend 
the Protestant service? 

A. Yes : that was understood by all parties when the Catholic 
service came in. The men who attend the sabbath school are 
those that I approve of. Undoubtedly the whole prison would 
attend sabbath school, if permitted ; but nine out of ten would not 
go there for any special good. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) When you held 3'our school in 
Charlestown, was there a marked desire to attend it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the special reason, if any? 

A. To acquire knowledge, the}' stated, but in reality to talk 
with others, and concoct mischief, I knew. 

Q. Was not the discipline aided b}' the school? 

A, It was injured. 

Q. I have in memory a report which said that it was improved, 

A. I cannot say that it was. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) You do not think that is true of the 
sabbath school ? 
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A. Yes ; but I allow only certain parties in. There is more 
or less going on even there, and there will be in any prison. That 
will be, even among the men yoxi select. When I went to the old 
prison, they had an evening school twice a week. The warden's 
8on was employed as teacher, and a salary paid him. I studied it 
carefully, and found that it was any thing but a school for advance- 
ment or discipline. The inspectors of that 3ear speak of it as a 
proveil success. As a means of concocting mischief, it was a suc- 
cess. Some of the things done tliere were almost past belief, and 
in coming and going from it. I broke it up. 

Q. You deem the labor performed by the men a means of 
reformation ? 

A. Where they learn a trade, most decidedl}*. I am very de- 
cided on that. 

Q. Then you think that the intellectual facilities afforded them 
are another means of reformation ? 

j4. To a certain class. You must understand, probably you 
are aware of it, that a great majority of our men are well edu- 
C4ited. We have, I think, nine college graduates there to-day, — 
quite a number, at any rate. The class that requires much practi- 
cjal English instruction is very small, — the smallest, I believe, in 
any prison out of Prussia. Most of those who cannot read or 
write are ver}* old, and do not care to acquire knowledge. There 
are some 3*oung men whom we are teaching to read and write and 
cipher. 

Q. Then the majorit}* of the inmates get such intellectual in- 
Btruction as you deem proper that the}* should have? 

A. I will state broadlv that there is not a man who desires to 
acquire the English branches who has not the opportunity. 

Q. I want to get at whether the institution is conducte<l on the 
principle of reforming the inmates, rather than of making a profit 
for the State. 

A. It is conducted more as a place of punishment than either. 
We consider that the question of reformation entei-s largely into 
all our administration there ; but we look upon it as a place of 
punishment. We do not look upon it as a place to pay a profit to 
the State, because it has not done so for years. I, for one, am 
opposed to a prison paying any excess into the treasury over ex- 
penses, on any consideration, though that seems to be tlie standard 
they judge wardens by, — the amount of money they make. 

Q. I desire to ask if the labor performed by the prisoners is 
deemed to be a punishment for crime by you ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then it is deemed to be a means of reformation ? 

A. Yes. We could not punish them worse than to keep them 
without labor. 

ii. Solitary' confinement would be a punishment for crime? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The work which they perform is what you deem one of the 
elements of reformation ? 

A. Yes; and a very strong one. 

Q. That, in connection with the intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligions instruction, and the trade which they learn, is the element 
of reform in the prison? 
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A, The learning of a trade there, mental acquirements, reli- 
gion, and the discipline. I look upon the discipline as a very pow- 
erful auxiliary in reformation. The young men were brought up 
without any restraint, and became so independent, that they com- 
mitted primes which brought them there. 

Q. Is there any other system by which these elements could 
have a greater effect than by the contract sj'stem ? 

A. I know of none. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Is there a confessional held there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) You are familiar with the system at 
Elmira? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What would you say of that sj^stem as compared with the 
system in vogue at your prison? 

A, I have but very little confidence in that system at Elmira 
as a final success. It is all ver}' well at present. Of course it is 
widely different from ours. It is hardly looked upon as a place of 
punishment : it is a reformatory. 

Q. Carry 3'our mind to the Eastern Penitentiary in Philadel- 
phia. How far would you go towards adopting that system ? 

A. In the interest of the State and the men themselves I look 
upon our Concord sj'stem of congregated work by day, and soli- 
tary cell system hy night, as far ahead in every thing that tends to 
make a man, — ahead of the Eastern Penitentiary. For the com- 
fort of the officials I should be pleased to have our prison on the 
Eastern Penitentiary plan, because there is no trouble. The 
penitentiary might be oflBicered by women or invalids. Nothing 
can happen there to affect anybody. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Have you noticed, since the Catholic 
clergy have been allowed in the prison, a tendency to reform in 
prisoners who come under their control ? 

A, I can bear witness, that, as far as our prison life is con- 
cerned, the introduction of the Catholic worship there has been 
very beneficial indeed. I have several instances where men who 
were formerl}' very violent, and violated the rules very often, are 
now well behaved. Sometimes, when their passions get the best 
of them, they stop and say, ''I promised the priest I wouldn't 
do so and so, and I won't go back on him." 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) I wanted to ask your opinion, whether 
the Sir Walter Crofton system could be introduced to any advan- 
tage to the moral reformation of the convicts of the State ? 

A. I do not think it could, because it is not practicable to 
carry out the third prison here. 

Q. Why? 

A. Men could get away here, if they wished, and not be re- 
captured. Then, again, a man has to gain every privilege and 
advantage there by good behavior. When a man goes into Mount- 
joy, he is only allowed the bare necessaries of life, not even a bed. 
We go on the opposite plan. The Fall River defaulter is put on 
the same level with the poorest and most ignorant man. The 
prisoners are talked with ; they are advised and cautioned, those 
who need it, that, if they do not do what is right, they will lose 
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their priTileges. So it goes just the other way. Instead of ele- 
vating for good behavior, we take awa}- privileges for bad be- 
havior. 

Q. Don't you think that if they should have privileges for 
good behavior, and rapid intellectual and moral progress, they 
would perhaps advance more rapidl}' towards reformation ? 

A. I do not think they would. The best-behaved men, who 
would get all the marks, are the professionals. Give me an old 
Knglish burglar as a model prisoner above all others. We had 

a man go out this week, : he has been there twice, and 

in numerous other prisons, and he is one of the best men I ever 
saw. If there was a marking system, those men would carry 
away the palm. The}' are courteous, take good care of their 
health, and conform to all the rules. Often, when there is any 
thing going on against discipline, we get items of information 
from them. 

Q. Whether or not, in your judgment, there is an}' other system 
that you know of, that could be introduced, that would be better, 
all things considered, than the present system? 

A. I will state this : that I believe that our prison system can 
be improved on to a great extent. 

Q. Please state how ? 

A, I have given the matter some attention, but not so much 
as I might. The first point covers more than prison discipline : 
it involves a change in the law. It is that the duration of sen- 
tences should be increased for the second, third, and fourth 
ofTences. If a man comes for the fourth time, that time ought to 
be for life. That would have an effoct upon the community. 
Also that the chaplain, instead of being called a chaplain, should 
be called a moral instnictor, and should be the State agent for 
discharged convicts. The chaplain has a direct intercourse with 
them, which the agent is allowed too ; but the chaplain has 
snperior opportunities for becoming familiar with them. He 
should be a liberal man, who would talk to them abbut morals, 
try to obtain situations for them, and follow them up afterwards. 
The chaplain is paid enough for all those duties, — $2,000 a year 
in these times. Then there should be equal sentences for similar 
crimes. That is a great and crying evil. It is a very delicate 
matter ; but I have spoken to the judges about it. We have men 
sentenced for life for crimes for which other men get but three 
years. We have some men sent to the House of Correction for 
eighteen months, and other men who committed similar otfonoes 
are sent to the State Prison. We have one man sentenced for 
eight years for killing two men, and another for eight years for 
stealing three hens ; though, to be sure, lie was an old offender. 
We should have a uniformity of sentence ; so that when two men 
work side by side at the' same bench, sentenced for similar crimes, 
one man shall not be serving fifte'en years, and the other only 
three. Those men believe that there is no justice done them. 
Every convict should have the feeling that justice has been done 
in his case. 

Q. Could this be done away with by having an indeterminate 
sentence, and having the pardon made by the authorities? 
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A, No, because those men would deceive anybody. The best 
men are the professionals. The men that we have most confi- 
dence in in prison are men that we know, when they go out, in all 
probability, will embrace a life of crime again. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Have you any knowledge of the internal 
arrangement of the State Prison at Concord, N.H.? 

A. That is very similar to ours, onlj* the discipline is more 
severe. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Don't you think it would be better 
if your prisoners were classified? if some of the younger men 
were taken out, and put by themselves ? 

A. I have spoken of burglars ; but give me one of those street 
Arabs, who has been on the schoolship, and at Westfield, and he 
has more depravity in him than the oldest burglars. Nobody 
but the Almighty can tell what a man really is. 



Oct. 22, 10.30 a.m. 
TESTIMONY OF GUY C. UNDERWOOD. 

Guy C. Underwood sworn. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What is your position? 

A, Superintendent of the Deer Island institutions, — the House 
of Industry, the House of Reformation, and the Almshouse at 
Rainsford's Island. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that institution? 

A. This time I have been there a little over three vears, 
formerly I was there five years and a half, — a little over eight 
years altogether. 

Q. Have you been connected with other institutions? 

A, Yes. For nearly two years deputy master of the House of 
Correction. • 

Q. Will you state to the Committee the kinds of work per- 
formed at vour institution ? 

A. In the House of Reformation department, printing, and, in 
the summer months, b^^ the larger boys, farming. In the House 
of Industr}' department we are employing about fifty men at stone- 
cutting, and we emplo}' tailors, carpenters, shoemakers, black- 
smiths, painters, — enough to do our own work. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Fifty at stone-cutting? 

A. About fift}' now. Other men are employed taking care of 
the prisons, on the farm, and at various kinds of labor, — improv- 
ing the island, and bringing waste land under cultivation. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Is anj^ of your labor perfoi-med under 
the contract svstem, so called? ' 

A. No contract system. 

Q. On what account is your work carried on? 

A. On account of the city. We contract for the stock (granite) 
in the stone-yard, and manufacture it into edge-stones, catch-basins, 
and paving-blocks. Then we sell it to the city for the same price 
that it pays to the contractors. The street and sewer departments 
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e a contract with certain parties to supply all the edge-stones 
catch-basins needed for the 3*ear, less the amount we can 
sh on Deer Island. They pay us precisely the same prices 
they do other contractors. In the female department we 
jfacture clothing for the institution. Before the Reformatory 
>n was started we took work to do by the piece, — shirts, 
alls, &c. The contractors sent their goods down, and we cut 
I up into such sizes and shapes as they wished, and made them 
o much a dozen, the contractors never interfering, except to 
3 down occasionally*. 

(By Mr. Hill.) Do you do that now? 
. No. 

When was that done ? 

Two years ago, when we had more women, and older 
en. I think we shall do it again, as the number of our 
en is increasing. 

(By Mr. Morse.) Does the work which you do for the city 
an}* effect on the general industries of the State? 

Not that I am aware of. 

You do not come in conflict with the general business inter- 
of the State ? 

Not that I am aware of. 

With regard to the stone-work, — there are stone-^^ards and 
jfacturers of stone outside, — does your work come in contact 
the labor outside ? 

We may, to the extent of what we furnish ; but it has no 
ency to decrease the prices, or the price of labor. The stone- 
s of Quincy aud Rockport have just so much less to furnish, 
>ur8e. 

Will you state what, if any, effect it ma}' have upon the 
eats of free labor? Has it any effect upon the interests of 
r outside? 

To" decrease the price of labor? 

Yes. 

It certainly does not decrease the price. I may as well 
(, that, when the female prisoners manufactured clothing, we 
d get a shade better prices than were paid for work sent to 
le. They could send us goods in large quantities, and be sure 
etting them at a certain time : so they paid us a little better 
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So that the product of your convict-labor does not come in 
Jet with the product of laborers outside? 
. No further than I have stated, that if we manufacture cer- 
qoantities of stone, just that amount less is required from the 
r 8tone-3'ard8 of the State. It does not interfere with them 
»nd that, because we do not go into the market, and bid. 

That is, the city of Boston pays 3*011 for your product pre- 
y what it pays for similar products outside? 
. Precise I}' the same. 

There is no bad effect upon the interests of free labor out- 
? 

I see none. 

Will you give me 3'our idea with regard to the effect of this 
am upon the reformation of the convict? 
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A. Whether we should have some kind of labor for them, or 
let them lie idle? I most certainly think it has a reformatoiy 
influence upon them. It also has a tendency to keep them from 
coming to the institution again. Stone-cutting is a labor they do 
not hanker after very much. I think that to-day we would have 
at least a hundred more House of Industry prisoners if that kind of 
labor had not been introduced. 

Q. Then you consider that that kind of labor is a deterrent, and 
has a reformatory tendency ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From your experience and knowledge, what would you say 
with regard to abolishing your present system, and adopting the 
contract system ? 

A. I should be very much opposed to adopting the contract 
system on the island. 

Q. You think it is more profitable to the city as now con- 
ducted ? 

A, I can handle it a good deal better now. Every thing is 
under my immediate control. I appoint my own foreman, buy 
my own stock, &c. 

Q. Your institution being a city institution, taking into con- 
sideration its location, do you think that the system of carrying 
on your convict labor as now carried on is preferable to a con- 
tract s^'stem ? 

A. On Deer Island, certainly. Our prisoners are mostlj' short- 
sentence men, and there are really very few of them that would do 
to put on contract labor. If I had fifteen hundred or a thousand 
long-sentence men I might think differently. I have an outlet for 
all this thirt3'-day labor by putting the men to improving the land. 
But if I had a thousand long-sentence men I might think difiTer- 
ently : that would change it entirely. 

Q. Taking the location, and the fact that your production is 
taken by the city of Boston, vou consider that your system now is 
the best that you could adopt ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You stated, in relation to the pecul- 
iar circumstances under which vou were situated, that, if vou had 
a thousand long-sentence men, your mind might change. But 
would you not still be of the opinion that the discipline and man- 
agement of your institution would be better served under the 
present sj'stem than under the contract S3'stem ? 

A, If you could find a man who could run the prison properly, 
— run the shoe department, the cabinet-makers* department, and 
every thing of that kind, — it might be better (I presume it would), 
if 3*ou made everybody responsible to the superintendent. But I 
do not know where you could find a man heavy enough. For an 
institution with two or three hundred inmates it would be better to 
do as we are doing at Deer Island. 

Q, Have you ever had an}' experience with the contract sys- 
tem? 

A. Yes : at the House of Correction. 

Q, Will you please state, whether, in your judgment, the con- 
tract system interfered with the discipline and management of the 
prison ? 
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A. I cannot say that it did there. But I could see where it 
might, if you were not strict in your rules, and did not get after a 
man very quickly. There is a chance for instructors to connive 
with prisoners, and bring in letters and papers. There is certainly 
a liability of interference. 

Q. A probability? 

A. Yes : a probability. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What amount of labor do your men 
perform as compared with a fair day's labor outside? 

A, Our men do a fair day's work ; that is, a majority of them. 

Q. Do you know about what a day's work of a stone-cutter is 
outside ? 

A. I do not. We keep them at work all the time (we have 
instructors and overseers to watch them); and, if a man does that, 
he cannot do any more. He probably would get out more if he 
was working at piece-work for himself. But he does a fair day's 
physical labor. 

Q. What fraction of a day's work does he do inside as com- 
pared with a day's work outside? 

A. I do not know that I could answer that question intelli- 
gently, as we do no piece-work ; and it is impossible to tell how 
much a man ought to do at stone-cutting. 

Q. Who sets the task ? 

A. There is no task. We have an instructor, who lays the 
work out, and an overseer, whose duty it is to see that the men 
work all the time. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) You know nothing as to the number of 
feet of rough stone they cut? 

A. No. Our men are changing all the time. One week, per- 
haps, we have forty ; and the next, fifty. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) With regard to printing, how many are 
there employed? 

A. We have at present twelve boys. 

Q. Do 3'ou conduct that trade for the purpose of teaching it? 

A. In part. The primary object in that was moi*e to teach 
them a trade than to receive any pecuniary gain from it. I am 
happy to say, that, in that department, the pecuniary gain is good. 
Most of the printing we do for the city of Boston at city of Boston 
prices : a few people we trade with may give us some jobs. In 
the reformation department, my primary object would be to teach 
the bo3's trades they could follow. There are many trades taught 
there that a boy would not follow ; but, if they get the printing 
trade, they can get a living. We had the Printers' Union against 
us ; but we kept on printing. 

<2. Do you suppose that you interfere with printing outside? 

A. Not a drop in the bucket. We ma^' interfere with one 
&1D, — the city printers. 

Q. The amount, as compared with the general industry of the 
State in that line, is trifling? 

A. Trifling, not worth mentioning ; that is, the amount we do 
at the present time. 

Q. (B3' Mr. Hill.) Do you know of boys outside who have 
been in your establishment, and are now working at the printing 
trmdA? 
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A, I could not put my finger on them personally ; but our 
agent knows two or three. We have not sent out many 3'et, 
because the trade has been started but a short time. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) The farming is simply for the purpose 
of keeping the reformatory bo3's emplo3'ed ? 

A. Yes : in the summer time. We think that it is better for 
bo\'s to work part of the j'ear than to go to school all the time. 
We take out sixty or sevent}' of the boj's the first of May, and put 
them farming until the first of November: that gives them six 
months' solid schooling, and six months' solid farming. We only 
do that with the long-term boj's who have a fair education. The 
truant bo^'s we do not take out of school at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) Do 3'our men there learn any thing which 
will give them a chance to earn a living outside ? 

A, In the stone department they do : in other departments 
they do not. 

Q. Then you hear sometimes of men working outside in the 
same business that the3' learned in there ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do these men who have learned a business like stone-cut- 
ting get back as often as men who have no means of emplo3'raent? 

A. The3' do not now. The3" get sick of it ; and the stone- 
cutters are not coming back so much as they did. 

Q, ' You do not credit it to the means of getting a living which 
the3' have secured, but to their dislike of the work? 

A. Both. 

Q. What rule or regulation have 3'ou there, which enables 30U 
to look after reform-sciiool boys after the3' get through, and see 
that the3' go right? 

A. We eraplo3^ an agent for that purpose. 

Q. (B3' Mr. Morse.) Whose duty it is to look after the boy 
after he leaves the institution ? 

A. Yes. But before a bo3^ is pardoned, or placed on probation, 
it is the dut3' of the agent to investigate thoroughly the place 
where he is going, or to find out about his home. The pardon 
depends a great deal upon the result of that investigation. Then 
the next thing is to examine his record. If he has a good record, 
and a proper place to go to, the directors are only too glad to 
discharge him. 

Q. (B3' Mr. Reed.) I suppose a percentage of reform-school 
boys return as inmates of the other institution ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is the percentage large, or small? 

A, Small. 

Q. Are they usuall3' those who had good reputations in the 
institution? 

A. No : the3' have been the " tough cusses," usually. 

Q. I notice, that, in the report of the superintendent of the 
Elmira reformatoiy, the statement is made, that the majority of 
the 3'oung men who are sent there are those who have had school 
advantages, but have been indolent, and have not learned any 
thing. How is it with you ? Do the boys who come show signs 
of having had school advantages before they came ? 
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. Our boys are mostly Boston boys, from the Boston schools, 
their education is tolerably good. 

T. Reed. The superintendent at Elmira speaks of the boys 
e as having a shocking inability to calculate the most trivial 
lematical questions, except in subtraction. 

(By Mr. Morse.) When they come there with a certain 
unt of education, you continue to improve that education? 
. Yes. Our main object at present, having no workshops, is 
ive all the bovs a fair education. 

^ 

(By Mr. Reed.) Do you employ any method to find 
the physical and mental condition of the boj's when they 
B there, — whether their parents were dissipated people, or 
ther the}' were subject to epilepsy or any physical or mental 
ase? 

. No. We take them as we find them, and work on them as 
material. 

(By Mr. Marsh.) Can you tell the amount of stone that 
sell to the city in a year? 

. You have it in my written statement. Last j'ear we were 
loying more men than at present. It was an experiment. At 
present time we are employing longer-sentence men, and a 
it class. At that time I might put on a two-months' man at 
rtone-3'ard. I do not care now about putting a man on who 
less than four months to serve. We labor under disadvantages 
eer Island. We have to pa}- a profit to the quarries, then 
I to unload it at the island, cut it, and reship it, when it would 
cost any more to carry it from Rockport to Boston than from 
cport to Deer Island. 

. You say that the minimum term of a man whom you would 
into the stone-3'ard would be four months? 
. I have put in men sentenced for two months. 
. What is the longest sentence ? 
. Six months. 
. Any thing longer? 
. Rarelv. 

. Then the men in the stone-yard are those who have from 
to six months to serve? 

. Well, sav three to six months. If a man had three months 
irve, and was bright and smart, I would send him there. 

Then the time they have to learn a trade is from three to 
nonths ? 
. Precisely. 

(By Mr. Morse.) Have 3'ou ever calculated the per diem 
5 which you get for convicts ? 
. No. It was an experiment, and I never wanted to know. 

(B}' Mr. Reed.) Of course, the institution is not self- 
lining? 
. No. 

It is not attempted to make it? 
. No. Nearly all our people do not earn a dollar. 
, The main object is reformation ? 

Yes. We are really making money for the city all the 
. We are improving t^e island, bringing tracts of land under 
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cultivation. That employs the thirty-day men, who are good for 
nothing else. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Do you use any machinery'? 

A. Only plain machinery in the shoe shop. That is for mak- 
ing shoes for ourselves and the people at Rainsford's Island. 

Q. Is there any other machinery ? 

A, The sewing-machines. 

Q. How many ? 

A. We vary from six to thirteen, — at present, thirteen. Four 
months ago, we had hard work to keep half a dozen machines 
going ; but they have been transferring a few women from Sher- 
bom lately, and we have a larger number. 

Q. Are the sewing-machines run by men, or women? 

A. By women altogether. 

Q. That is, for making clothing? 

A. Yes ; for the institution. 

Q. Suppose that there were in the city, or the State, or the 
United States, five thousand to ten thousand shoemakers (or men 
of any other trade), and only a certain percentage were allowed to 
work at that trade in prisons, don't you think that it would conflict 
less with outside labor? 

A. It would interfere less in Massachusetts with outside labor. 

Q. How would it be in regard to the institution itself? Could 
it be worked profitably to the institution ? 

A, To employ so small a number ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. How many trades would you want to have carried on? 

Q. Whatever trades you are working at now. 

A. We employ in the shoe-shop only those who have learned 
the trade outside. We do no contract labor. It is all for our- 
selves, so that it is difi*erent, and is a difficult question to answer. 
We employ as carpenters only those who have learned the trade 
outside, and so with tailors, blacksmiths, painters, &c. 

Q. Do you think that it would conflict less with outside labor 
if only a certain percentage were emplo3'ed in prison? 

A. Of course, the answer must be that it would conflict less. 
If you took all the prisoners, and put them at shoemaking, it would 
interfere with that trade. 



TESTIMONY OF NAHUM LEONARD. 
Nahum Leonard sworn, 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What is your connection with the work- 
house at Bridgewater? 

A. I am superintendent. 

Q, How long have you been connected with the institution? 

A, Nine years. 

Q, Had you been connected with any other institution prior to 
that? 

A. No. 
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}. What indastries are carried on in your institution ? 

1. We make chairs and harnesses under the contract system. 

ides that, we make shoes, some for the institution, and we 

ie clothing for the institution. What I regard as our principal 

>r is the farm ; that is, in the summer time. We cannot use 

luch in the winter, of course. 

}. How many convicts have you employed in chair-making? 

L About seventy-five. From seventy-one to seventy-five. 

J. Who is the contractor for this work ? 

I. Martin Wesson of Springfield, 1 think. You were speak- 

of the industries, and 1 had not got quite through. The 
aen knit stockings some, and of course our laundrj* work is 
e by them. At the present time we have no baker ; but ordi* 
ily we do our own baking by the inmates, and sometimes hire 
oflScer to take charge. We usually have one or more black- 
ths, carpenters, painters, and such like. Where we have those 
I, we keep them employed, so far as we can, doing any thing 
', is needed at the institution. The only contract work we have 
lis harness and chair-bottoming business. 
!. Can you give us the details of the contract for these men 
he chair department ? 

I. Yes. It is a good while since I read it ; but I will state 
terms as nearly as I can recollect. The contract was made, 
link, in the latter part of last December. He was to begin on 

Ist of January, and for six months he was to pay at the rate 
»500 a year for all the inmates, or such of them as were not 
led on other work in and around the institution. After that, 
9SLB to pay at the rate of $1,000 a year, with the privilege of 
twing the contract for five years. Then there was a clause in 
:>mething like this : that, in case the number of men available 
this work should be reduced materially below a hundred, the 
unt to be paid should be reduced proportionately. Those are 
terms of the contract as nearly as I remember them. 
'. What number have you engaged at this time on chair- 
ing? 

. It varies from sixty-eight to seventy-five : the average per- 
I is seventy. On the harness business there are seven or eight. 
. The convicts have become familiar with seating chairs, I 
)oee, by this time? 
. Yes, I should sa}* so. 

. How many chairs do they seat, on the average, each day ? 
. I am not able to tell you. The minutiae with regard to 
business will have to be got from somebody besides me. I 

but very little attention to the work. I have no reason 

I know of, to make myself familiar with the business. I 
ish the men, and, when the quarter comes around, I seek to 
KJt what is due, and turn it into the treasury. 
. The contractor supplies the instructor for the convicts? 
. He does. 

. Does he have the right to set the daily task of each convict? 
oes that belong to you ? 

. I do not consider that he has the right to do so. 
. Who does set the daily task of the men, if they have one? 
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A. They have none. They have no specified number of chairs 
to bottom, that I know of. 

Q. Does the instructor have any authority over the discipline 
of the convicts? 

A. He is expected to have a degiee of discipline. He has 
been told something like this : that he is expected to notice mis- 
demeanors, and to report them to the officer that I place there in 
charge. He has no authority to punish, only to report misde- 
meanors. It would be his duty to check a man, if he saw him 
doing any thing wrong. Then, if it was repeated, he should re- 
port it to the officer. 

Q. In case of a refusal of any of the men to perform the work 
assigned to them by yourself or the instructor, the Instructor . 
would report to the officer : what punishment would be inflicted 
on the convict for refusal ? 

A, He would be locked up ; not for refusing to do a specified 
task, because I do not think that is required. But, if he simply 
refused to work, he would be locked up. 

Q. For what length of time? 

A. He would come out the next day, or as soon as he said he 
would go to work. 

Q. What would be his fare during his term in the separate cell? 

A, He would have bread twice a day, and water. If he 
should be there three days, he would have three meals and warm 
drink once. 

Q. If within 3'our knowledge, will you state what the convicts 
earn per diem on the average ? 

A. To get at that I should have to take the amounts which I 
have turned into the treasury, and I haven't them with me this 
morning. I should prefer to be accurate, if 3'ou are going to take 
the figures down. I can get them at the treasury office, and they 
will show what I have paid in from this chair-shop ; and dividing 
that by the number of days they have worked would give the 
amount per day. But even that I could not get accuratel}' here. 

Q, If within your knowledge, what do thej' pay outside in the 
shops for seating chairs ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. So you have no means of knowing how the labor inside per 
diem of each man compares with the labor of a man outside? 

A, I have no knowledge of it excepting as I have read. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) How many men have you employed at 
the harness business ? 

A, I should say from six to eight. 

Q, Under the contract system? 

A. Yes ; under this same contract. 

Q. Are all on the same contract? 

A, Yes. 

Q, (By Mr. Reed.) Do these men whom you have bottoming 
chairs, and making harnesses, learn any business which will enable 
them to be self-supporting when they get out? 

A. I should suppose the harness business would. 

Q, Did you ever, of your own knowledge, know of any one 
supporting himself, after he got out, at a trade which he learned 
there ? 
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A, This harness business is established so recently that I 
cannot tell. In regard to the chair-bottoming, I have no case in 
mind where a man worked at it outside. It is a comparatively 
new business. Two or three men who worked on chairs last 
winter have returned. I asked them if they worked at the chair 
business while they were out, and they said they had not. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Was it because thej' could not find em- 
ployment, or because they were not willing to labor? 

A. 1 did not follow up those questions, and cannot tell. 

Q. What influence, if any, has this labor upon the reformation 
of the men ? 

A, My idea is this, that, so far as it cultivates a habit of in- 
dustry, it is good, it is excellent. The chair-shop is quite order- 
ly ; each one has a place, there is no confusion, and the men keep 
at work all da}'. In that respect I regard it as useful to the insti- 
tation as a reformatory. 

Q. (By Mr Reed.) What per cent of the commitments to 
your institution are what the world would call able-bodied ? 

A, A very large proportion now ; much larger than formerly. 

Q. Then you have men who are physical I3' capable of under- 
taking almost any work to earn a living, if disposed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On what ground are they sent ? — as vagrants and tramps ? 

A. Yes ; that is the charge. A large number of them are 
charged as vagrants, and quite a good number are sentenced as 
common dninkards. 

Q. Do they send men there from the western part of the 
State? — from Berkshire and Hampden Counties? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a large bill of expense transporting these able- 
bodied bummers? 

A. Yes, I should say so. 

Q. Can you tell about what it costs to bring a man, say from 
Pittsffeld, and commit him to your institution? Of course that 
includes oflScers' fees, travel, <&c. ? 

A. I should suppose five dollars or five dollars and a half 
from Pittsfield to Boston ; from Boston to our place, ninety-live 
cents. - 

Q. In your opinion, would it not be cheaper for the Common- 
wealth to have a similar institution in the western or central portion 
of the State than to congregate tlicm all at Bridge water? 

A, If there were enough to fill the two institutions, I should 
say so. 

Q. That is just the question I was coming to. Are not the 
bulk of the inmates of 3'our institution sent there from other por- 
tions of the State than those directly about you? 

A. They come from all around, — from our own town, and ad- 
joining towns. 

Q. Isn't there a disposition among the authorities in the re- 
moter parts of the State to get rid of their local poor, and dump 
them into your institution ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. In oUier words, the local authorities of the country towns. 
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particularly in the western part of the State, add largely to th^ 
expense of maintaining your institution? 

A. That is my impression. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) How many inmates have you altogether?^ 

A. Two hundred and sixty I think, to-day. There is one 
thing, Mr. Reed, I should like to say. You are aware, probably, 
that, when a town sends an inmate who has a settlement there, 
under our present system we collect a certain amount fh>m the 
town. Of course many are sent who have no settlement, and 
nothing is paid for them. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse. ) Whenever a person has no settlement, 
the State bears the expense ? 

A. The State bears the expense in all cases ; but, where a per- 
son has a settlement, the State can collect from the town. But 
the expense of travel, I suppose, comes out of the county directly. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) In your opinion, are not a very large 
majority of the men who are sent to your institution better qaali- 
fied for the jails and houses of correction ? 

A, A very large proportion of them are. I am speaking or* 
those who have been sent there now for the last two or three years. 
Formerl}' it was not so. 

Q. Are they not sent there, in your opinion, by the authorities 
of some of our counties, with an idea of placing the charge upon 
the State, rather than maintaining them in county institutions ? 

A, I cannot tell, of course, what their intention is. 

Q. You have heard that as a prevalent rumor? 

A. I have ; but then I would not want to say what their inten- 
tion is. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmak.) The contract went into effect on the 
first of January, 1879? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For the first six months the pay was to be $350? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the present time the contract is running at the rate of 
$1,000 a year. The contract provides that a pro rcUa reduction 
shall be allowed for all less than a hundred men furnished. Did 
you at any time furnish more than a hundred men ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was there any allowance to the State for that? 

A. No. 

Q. All over a hundred the contractor got the benefit of ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. All under a hundred he got an allowance for? 

A, Yes. 

Q. That is the arrangement now ? 

A, Yes. I do not suppose that there was more than a week 
when he had more than a hundred men ; but he did once. 

Q. That is not a matter of contract, but of understanding 
between you and the contractor ? 

A, The contract provides, if I remember, that he shall have 
what men we do not require for purposes in and around the instita*' 
tion. He would have them all if we had two hundred. 

Q. The price paid for the convicts is based on a hundred mei 
being furnished to the contractor? 
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A. I shonld hardly say that. I do not understand that we 
xmld require him to pay any more, even if we fiimished three hun- 
Ired men. 

Mr. LrrcHKAN. That is the point I want to bring out. But, if 
t goes below a hundred, he is allowed a reduction. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) As so large a proportion are men who 
ire about the same as those who are serving sentences in various 
yenal institutions, is there any reason, in your opinion, why the 
rarions penal institutions of the State should not employ a portion 
>f their inmates in working on the land as you do, and thus be 
ible to assist in feeding the inmates of the institutions? You 
lave no difficulty in cultivating your farm there ? 

A. The most risky men we do not put on the farm. 

Q. Tou put on the farm the feebler and more trustworthy men, 
— the same kind of men you find in every institution ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your opinion as manager of a large farm, would it be 
mpossible for any institution holding a large number of inmates 
o employ upon the soil the same class of convicts that you do ? 

A. Every penal institution must have some men whom it would 
te safe to put on a farm, especially men whose sentences have 
learly expired. A man who has a short time to serve would not 
e likely to risk trying to escape. 

Q. In your experience as an officer of a reformatory institu- 
lon, is it cheaper to raise products than to buy them in the 
larket? 

A. In my opinion, very much cheaper. 

Q. Then, if an institution could employ its inmates upon a 
irm, there is no reason why, with proper management, it should 
ot be a productive industry ? 

A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Mabsh.) Is this Mr. Wesson a chair-maker? 

A. 1 tibink not. 

Q. For whom does he bottom these chairs? 

A* I cannot tell you. When he started, I think he made them 
Dir some one in Gardner. 

Q. Do you know for whom the harnesses are made ? He is not 
i harness-maker ? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. Is there any reason why you should not take these chairs 
lirectly fh>m the Gardner party as well as to have this middle 
amn oome between you and the manufacturer? 

A, In some respects it perhaps would be better, but in others 
(Ot so well. If the institution is pretty well filled up, the superin- 
endent has all he can do to attend to the usual affairs of the in- 
titution without going into outside business for the institution. 

Q. It saves you considerable trouble having this middle man? 

A. Yes : it saves the superintendent considerable trouble. It 
roold be a question in my mind whether it would be a good plan 
o have the superintendent engaged in business ; but I have not 
(todied the question much. 

Q. I suppose that you are aware, that, in many of the other 
nstitatlcMis, th; t is done to a considerable extent? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) In your judgment, is the contract 8y»- 
tem the better as between that and the public-account 83'8tem? 

A. 1 have had so little experience, that I do not feel that I am 
able to give an opinion upon the question of any value. If joa 
demand of me an answer, of course I shall give it. 

Mr. Morse. Not at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) By whom was that contract made on 
behalf of the institution? 

A. By the inspectors and the superintendent, — trustees they 
would be now. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How large a tract of land have yoa 
under cultivation, or under your control? 

A. Two hundred and twenty-five acres is the whole. 

Q. How much under cultivation ? 

A, A hundred and seventy-five acres. 

Q. How large a proportion of your inmates do yoa employ on 
the farm in the farming-season ? 

A. This past season we have employed an average of fifty. 

Q. About what per cent of the whole number ? 

A. About twenty per cent. 

Q. What I want to get at is this : Whether the convicts in 
our different institutions could not be employed in farming (at 
least a good percentage of them), in reclaiming waste land, and 
improving land, to their benefit and to the benefit of the State? 
What is your experience of that from handling labor on your farm? 

A, Of course, when 3'ou are on a farm like ours, with woods 
all around, it does not answer to take out men who are very des- 
perate, and very determined to get away. Of course, you might 
take men out by putting a ball and chain on them, and keep a 
great many. But we never have done that, and I suppose the 
sentiment of the State would not justify it. If 3'ou put men in 
a dangerous place, of course 3'ou have to increase the number of 
officers. In many of these penal institutions they would have, I 
suppose, a good many men who could not be safely put upon the 
farm, unless strongly guarded, and then comes the necessity for 
more oflleers and more expense. 

Q, (By Mr. Taylor.) How do you class these inmates? 

A, They are all under sentence. 

Q. But not for any great crime ? 

A. The}- are all under sentence, except a few who were trans- 
ferred from Tewksbury by order of the Board of State Charities. 
In case they get very full at Tewksbury, they may transfer paupers 
teniporaril}'. 

Q. Have you many of that class there? 

A, Very few. 

Q. What are the average sentences of the men at Bridge- 
water? 

^1. I should say a year. The lowest sentence they can give 
thera is throe months ; and the longest, two years. 

Q. (By Mr. Mokse.) Carrying forward the idea of the con- 
victs lab<>rin<i: upon the farm six months in the year,, what could 
you do with that class of convicts during the other six months to 
any advantage to the institution? 
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A. We hATe done in this way: we have a great deal of 
doable wall that we have built around the institution ; and in the 
fkllv before the ground freezes, we would dig a trench, and haul 
atone near it; then in the winter, when the weather is not too 
ooldf we would have the gang out building wall. That has been 
one occopation. Last winter they were engaged in cutting wood 
off a lot that the State bought two or three years ago, — twenty- 
!!▼• acres. Thej were engaged in cutting off the wood, and piling 
it np. And then we have some threshing, of course, and over- 
haaling vegetables, which keeps some of the poorer class of in- 
mates emploj'ed. They do not work very fast, and so it takes 
them a good while to do a little. That keeps many of them em- 
ployed. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) You have men on o|)en-air work who 
have served terms in houses of correction and the State Prison ? 

A. Oh, yes ! We have many. 

Q. (By Mr. Mobse.) Are some in charge of the stables and 
cattle and swine ? 

A. Yes. Those are men either whose terms have nearlv ex- 
pired, or who have experience, and can be trusted. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrciiMAK.) In relation to the indetiTrainate 
sentence in operation in New York, have you given any attention 
to that? What effect would it have upon the discipline of the 
convicts ? 

A. I have given the matter some thought, but not cnougli to 
give mnch value to my answer. My impression has been favora- 
ble, so far as I have looked into it. 

Q. Have you ever had control of any other institution? 

A. No. 

Q. Then yonr opinion of the indetorininate sentence, so far as 
jou have investigated it, is favorable to it? 

A. So far as I have given it any thought, my impression h:is 
been favorable. 

Q. (B}' Mr. Morse.) What, probably, is the average age of 
the convicts in 3*our institution ? 

A. The average of the women would be forty-five or fiAy, and 
of the men thirtv-two or thirtv-three. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) As to what could be done in winter? 

A. Well, clear up to Thanksgiving, we would be engaged on 
the farm. We may say, that, up to the first of I)eceml>er, we can 
work out doors. December, J anuarv, ami February, there mav be 
three months when they will be inside, or doing such work outsitle 
as our necessities will allow, — building stone wall, hniking out for 
the wood, handling manure, overhauling vegeta])les, taking care of 
the stock, and preparing for the next season. We raise a goo<i 
many beans, and we save those for the eold woalhrr, if we can. 
Then there is the threshing, and there are a great many small jobs 
that do not occur to me now. 
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OOT. 2i, 10.30 A-M. 

TESTIMONY OF CHARLES D. BURT. 
Charles D. Burt 9tjoom. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What is your position in connection 
with the New Bedford House of Correction? 

A. I am the keeper of the Jail, and master of the Hoose of 
Correction. 

Q. How long have yon been connected with that institation? 

A. I went there on the first of October, 1860. 

Q. Had yon ever been connected with any other institution 
before that? 

A. I was at that institation one year, in 1852, bat at no other 
institution. 

Q. What kinds of business are carried on in your institation? 

A. Shoemaking. 

Q. Is it on accoant of the county, or by contracting the labor 
of the convicts ? 

A. On accoant of the county. 

Q. What amount of capital has the coanty invested in the 
stock and product of the institution ? 

A. Do you mean the amount of merchandise ? 

Q. Yes. 

A, For what time ? 

Q. Well, an average stock that yon may have on hand. The 
average amount? 

A. I do not know. I could give it last year fh>m October to 
October, but perhaps not more accurately than that. 

Q. Very well. 

(By Mr. Marsh.) Let us understand what yon are about to 
give. Do you mean the raw stock on hand, and the purchases yoa 
made during the year? 

A. Yes. Oct. 1, 1878, we had $6,677.80, manufactured and 
unmanufactured. We produced during the year, from October to 
October, $24,217.98, making $30,895.28; the tools and machin- 
ery at that time were worth $2,701, making a total of $83,596.28. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) How many men have yoa employed in 
shoemaking ? 

A. I should think the average would be fh>m seventy-five to 
eighty. 

Q. Can you tell the profits of the year's work, — last year, 
for instance? 

A. Yes. Our accounts are kept the same as any merchant's. 
The amount of sales for the year was $31,427.69 ; stock on hand 
Sept. 30, 1879, at the close of the year, $8,316.95; tools and 
machinery, $2,242, reduced in valuation. 

Q. That will leave you how much net profit for the year's 
labor from your convicts employed ? 

A, $8,390.35, less a hundred tons of coal, which we estimate 
at $490, leaving a not balance of profit of $7,900.35. 

Q. Can you tell us the average income from each convict? 

A. The average number who actually labor is seventy-five to 
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dglity. With elghtyt the labor of each would bring in about 
thirty-two cents a day: with 8eveDt3'-fiye, it would be about 
thirty*foor, aooording to the receipts for the 3'ear. 

Q. What portion of a day's work does each man perform, com- 
pafod with a Mr day's work outside ? 

A. That is a Tery difl^ult question for me to answer. I can 
t«Il the hoars of labor. 

Q. What are they? 

A. They begin at quarter-past seven, and work until twelve ; 
ttom twelve to one, dinner ; and then they are out at six, except 
daring the season of the year when the days are shortened, and 
they have to come out earlier. Our rule is to close the prison- 
doors about sunset. 

Q. An average of about nine hours ? 

A. Tea : more than that, I think. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAX.) What kind of work is it that you 
make? 

A. We make brogans, balmorals, congress-shoes, seamen's 
pomps, some boots, and that class of work. 

Q. Mostly men's work? 

A. We miake a few boj's' shoes of the same kind of stock, to 
Qte up the pieces. 

Q. State what your average proiluct is for each convict a day, 
-~how many pairs a day a convict is ex|>ecteii to make? 

A. We are making about six twenty-four-pair cases a day. 
We have not been making so many heretofore ; but we are making 
that now. We made thirty-six thousand pairs last year. 

Q. Have you any outside men employed in the prison as in- 
structors? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have yoa any to do any branch of the trade as cutters or 
titters? 

A. Well, we have two men who are employed, — one as cutter, 
and one as instructor, — who have nothing to do with the discipline 
of the prison or the men, excepting when the other ones happen to 
be out for a moment We have two other men, who have l>een 
there for some time, who are instructors and also otllcers. That 
makes four whom we call regular instructors. 

Q. Is your work all done by hand ? 

A, No. Our pegging and sewing are done by machinery. 

Q. Run by men ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a McKay machine? 

A. No. Our work is all peggeil. 

Q. Have you any machinery in fitting the stock? 

A, We fit partly by machinery. 

Q. Can you recollect the machines you use? 

A. We have the die machine, for'cutting up soles, and we have 
the welt machine. 

Q. Do you have a heeling- machine? 

A. No. 

Q. Yoa run by steam-power ? 

A. Tea. 
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Q. Have joa made any estimate as to the cost of your steam- 
power? 

A. We calculate that a hundred tons of coal is the heaviest 
part. 

Q. In the estimate you have presented, that is included in the 
cost of running your factor^' ? 

A. Yes. We calculate that that is all we use in mnning that 
engine. 

Q. You use steam for heating? 

A. We do the exhaust, some. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) The shoes, brogans, and congress- 
shoes that you make, are, I suppose, wliat we call South-shore 
work, such as they make in Abington, Scituate, &c. ? 

A. No, Natick work. I do not know what is made in those 
places. We make the ordinar}' butf congress, half-double sole 
and tap sole. The balmoral is very much the form of the Bay- 
state. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) From your experience and knowledge, 
what would you say with regard to the effect of the production 
of 3'our prison upon the general industries of the State? 

A, I cannot think it would alfect them much. I do not think 
our work is extensive enough. We sold 31,600 pairs of shoes 
last 3'ear ? 

Q. Where do you sell them ? 

A. In Boston, Providence, New York, Fall River. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) State the price per pair, how the 
average of prices runs ? 

A, A large portion of our congress-shoes have been sold for 
about eighty cents net ; our balmorals for about ninety-five. 
The prices arc made for me, and I send the bills accordingly. 

Q, Will you furnish us with a complete list of your prices, 
&c.? 

A. Yes ; as well as I can. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Are they current prices? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) You have named all the kinds of goods 
that 3^ou make ? 

A, Yes. There were some Alexis, which I forgot, for Chicago ; 
but we did not send many. 

Q, (By Mr. Reed.) There were a good many sold in Balti- 
more once : how is that now ? 

A. Yes ; but we do not sell many there now. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) By whom are the prices of these goods 
made? 

A. By the county commissioners. 

Q. On what basis do they make the price ? Is the price made 
in accordance with the cost of the goods? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They are supposed to include a profit in the price? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are any of 3'our county commissioners in the shoe busi- 
ness? 

Am Mr. Gray, who has had more particularly to do with the 
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hoe department the last year, was not acquainted with the shoe 
nsineas at all previous to becoming a county commissioner, 
rhich was the year previous. He commenced upon it last year, 
nd followed it up very closel}*, and has watched the thing very 
arefally throughout. 

Q. In reckoning the cost of these goods, what allowance is 
aade for labor ? 

A. The only answer I can make to that is, that we figure by 
be cost. The commissioner goes to the cutter, and takes the 
ost of what he cuts ; then he goes to the one who puts the 
ottom on, and geta his price of the bottom ; then they sit down 
nd figure up what the stock costs ; then the commissioner says, 
' We must get so much for these shoes." 

Q. As to whether he adds to the cost of the stock any fixed 
rice for the cost of labor, you do not know ? 

A. Of course he calculates that we ought to get something 
>r the labor ; but, as to how much, I am not able to tell you. 

Q. It is a veiy important point to know whether, in reckoning 
tie price for the shoes, you include any thing for profit. 

A. Yes : I understand. 

Q, Would it not, in your opinion, be better for the discipline 
f the prison if those two men whom j'ou say come in from out- 
ide should be ofiScers, so that there might be four oflScers, instead 
f two? 

A. We do not need them as oflUcers. One of our men that 
re have for instructors is an excellent instructor ; but he would 
ot be worth much for an oflUcer. 

Q. Do you find any inconvenience fVom the outside infiuence? 

A, I do not know that we do. 

Q. What is the effect of your S3*stem upon the reformation of 
he convict? 

A. 1 do not know that that kind of labor is any more benefi- 
ial in its effect in that respect than any other kind. 

Q. • You consider that labor is a reformatory element? 

A. Oh, yes ! 

Q. What effort do .you make to reform your convicts, otherwise 
han the labor performed ? 

A. Nothing in particular, that I know of, except their attend- 
Qg church on Sunday. 

Q. Have you any school ? 

A. No school. 

Q. The sabbath instruction, moral and religious, is all jou 
lAve in that regard ? 

A. Yes, except in the female department : a lady from the 
Jnion for Good Work comes up about every week, and preaches 
m boar. 

Q. Do the teachers or instructors have any bad or good effect 
ipon the reformation of the convicts as they come in contact with 
hem? 

A. I think they do. 

Q. The moral influence is good ? 

A. Yes, I think there is a great difference in people in regard 
o that. Some instructors would be men that the men would very 
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soon get displeased with, and there would be trouble. Another 
instructor would go along with the men without any trouble : they 
would respect him, and like him, and he would get his work done 
in good shape. 

Q. Your instructors are men of that character? 

A. Yes : we have endeavored to have that kind. I had one 
a year ago who was a good shoemaker ; but the men did not care 
any thing about him, or care whether they did their work or 
not. I relieved him, and got another man, and there has been no 
trouble since. He was a good man, but did not seem to have the 
tact to get along with the men comfortably. 

Q. Have you any experience in the contract convict-labor 
system ? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. From your experience and knowledge, would you state that 
the system which you now have is the best for the interest of the 
institution and of the moral reformation of the convicts ? 

A. Not having had any experience with the contract system, 
it would be difficult to decide that question ; but, fh>m a general 
look at the matter, my idea is, that our course is the best. There 
is very apt to be clashing and trouble under contracts. 

Q. Was the contract system in vogue in your institution at any 
time that you know of ? 

A, Never, that I know of. They tried to do it on several oc- 
casions ; once, I recollect, four or five years ago. We advertised in 
Boston and other cities, but could not get a bid. 

Q. So that you have been compelled, rather than otherwise, to 
adopt the present system ? 

A. Yes ; regardless of pecuniary results. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) It is not long since you have had the 
whole force of the prison employed in boot and shoe business? 

A. No. A year ago last summer we changed the basket-shop 
into a shoe-shop. 

Q. Why was that change made ? 

A. It was difficult to get the stock to make baskets. It was 
nearly all used up in that vicinity, and, when we had to go on the 
cars to get it, the trade was such, that we could not get a new 
dollar for an old one. 

Q. Was there a gain, or a loss, by the change? 

A. For that year, the profit fell off materially. 

Q. The House of Correction in New Bedford has the reputa- 
tion for being clean and neat. In putting things in order, do you 
depend upon the labor of convicts, or do you bring in outside 
mechanics for painting, &c. ? 

A. There is very little of the inside work, such as painting, 
done by outsiders. Frequently we have painted the whole institu- 
tion outside by our own men. The last time that we did general 
painting, I suggested to the commissioners that we employ one 
man, and take two or three men that we had, and let them work 
with him ; that to put them alone for that work I feared would not 
be profitable. We adopted that course. We calculate to do all 
the ordinary repairing that is possible to be done. But last year 
we changed the mode of heating, by returning the condensed 
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water to the boiler, which required a pretty heavy expenditure, and 
that was done by a Boston house. But, for all ordinary matters, 
we mean to employ our own men. 

Q, Would you consider it better for discipline to have it done 
by them, or by outsiders? 

A. To have it done by them, because we can take men who are 
almost useless for mechanical work, and they are good for that. 

Q. Do you consider that those who work on shoes learn some- 
thing that will be useful to them outside? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any cases ? 

A. I know of one instance where a man was released three or 
four months ago. He had been an inmate of the institution a 
number of years. He had been there when a boy, and several 
timea afterwards ; but we talked to him, and advised him so much, 
that he resolved not to come back. He started out to do the best 
be could, and I have heard of him as being employed, and doing 
well. But generally there are very few of them who will profit 
by it. 

Q. In all your experience of about twenty years as a prison 
officer, do you find that men, when they get out, seek to earn a 
livelihood at the trade or occupation which they learned inside ? 

A. No : that is not my experience. 

Q. Are those who show the most proficiency, and often the 
most industry, very apt to get back ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell the Committee about what per cent of recom- 
mitments you have there ? 

A. From July to October I recollect there were a hundred and 
fifteen reconmiitments. 

Q. In three months ? 

^L» X es. 

Q. (By Mr. Rebd.) That does not show, then, that the prison 
discipline and the prison trades effect a very radical reformation 
in the lives of the men sent there? 

A. No. I think there were eighty-five or eighty-seven first 
committals, and a hundred and fifteen who had been previously 
committed. 

Q. For what offence are the bulk of your men sent there ? 

A. I suppose it is drunkenness. It must be: it cannot be 
any thing else. 

Q. When those men are sent there, and serve out short sen- 
tences, for drunkenness, are they good men to work ? 

A. Some of them are very good men ; but most of them are 
not. You see, they are usually sent there for tliirty days. The 
average length of sentence in our institution (I figured it up in 
July) is eighty-four days, — less than three months. 

Q, Have you ever given the matter any study, so that you can 
give a definite idea, whether a larger proportion of persons are not 
teot to your institution for drunkenness, than to any other similar 
institution in the State ? 

^ It is very difllcult for me to tell : I have not looked for 
that. I know that the largest proportion of ours are for drunken- 
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ness and disturbance of the peace, which is probably drunken- 
ness. 

Q. In your long experience as a prison officer, do you find that 
imprisonment for drunkenness works any reformation in the char- 
acter of the man who is in prison for that crime? 

A. I have very grave doubts about it. I hardly think it does. 
My reason for that is this : as our community is constituted, a 
person who has gone along in drunkenness until he has got into 
prison has previously been admonished, and usually assisted and 
relieved, and has not profited by it. Then he gets into the House 
of Correction ; and there is a saying among the prisoners, that, if 
you come to the House of Correction once, you have got to come 
three times. 

Q. So far, then, as you will venture an opinion, would you 
say that your House of Correction is in any way a reformatory 
Institution ? 

A. When you come to permanent reformation, I have grave 
doubts as to whether there is any institution in this Common- 
wealth that affords it to any extent, though there are some cases, 
undoubtedly. 

Q. You consider, then, that they are rather penal than reform- 
atory? 

A. Yes : that is my idea about it, and my experience too. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Would it be better for the reformation 
of the convicts, if the law were changed, so that, for the second 
offence of drunkenness, the sentence should be not less than four 
months ? 

A. Yes. I think it would be beneficial, for this reason: I 
think it would give them a better chance to have their systems 
straightened out. When they are in for thirty days, it takes 
generally several days before they are worth any thing ; and then, 
after that, the time is so short that you cannot do any thing with 
them. Then they go out, and very soon get drunk again. I do 
not know that it would make any particular difference. If a man 
is bound to get drunk, he will get drunk, whether he comes out in 
thirty days or four months. 

Q. Would not the chance of reformation be greater, if the 
sentence for the second offence were four, six, or eight months? 

A, I do not know but it would be better to have it four or six 
months. It would be rather severe to have eight months. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) In your opinion, does not the punish- 
ment of the offence of drunkenness by imprisonment in the House 
of Correction work more of a hardship on the family of the con- 
demned than it does a reformatory influence upon the person 
sent? 

A, Yes. If they have a family, the hardship comes on the 
famil}'. 

Q. And there is nothing but the punishment of mere imprison- 
ment on the condemned ? 

A. That is all. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) But you still think, that, if men were 
confined from four to eight months, it would have a beneficial 
effect? 
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A, Yes : the thirty days does not seem to amount to any thing. 

Q. If your general statement, that there is no reformation, is 
correct, what would be the difference ? 

A. We have not bad the experience to tell what would be the 
effect of long sentences. 

Q. You have had experience with other prisoners on long 
sentences ? 

A, Yes; but for other crimes. Drunkenness is a different 
thing. 

Q. Perhaps a disease ? 

A, I do not know but it is. 

Q. Don't you think, that, for the first offence, it would be 
better to imprison a man five days than thirty days? 

A. No. I do not think he would get straight in five days. 

Q. For the first offence of drunkenness ? 

-4. Not for the first offence. Three-fourths of them have been 
drunk perhaps for a week previous, and, when they come in, they 
are in such a condition that to straighten them up, or get them in 
proper condition, takes more than five days. I advise, that, in 
the first instance, the punishment should be a fine. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How are the goods sold? 

A. Under the direction of the county commissioners. 

Q. By agents, or auction, or how? 

A, Those we send to Baltimore (perhaps thirty or forty cases 
of balmorals, about forty pairs in a case) have been sold by 
auction. 

Q. In Baltimore auction-houses ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How are the other goods sold ? 

A, A very few have been sold in New York : the others are 
sold bv orders. 

Q. How are the orders obtained ? 

A. There is one man in Raynham whom we made an arrange- 
ment with last 3'ear to sell some of the goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) What is his name? 

A. Zeno A. Keiley. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) A manufacturer? 

jA.» 1 es. 

Q. You spoke of New York. Are the goods sold at auction 
there? 

A. At one place. 

Q. Are New York and Baltimore the only places where they 
are sold at auction ? 

A. I think some in Chicago. 

Q. The others are sold by this Mr. Keiley that you speak of ? 

A, Oh, no I Nothing liice. 

Q, How are the goods sold ? 

A* We sell a good many direct to Hathaway, Soule, & Har- 
rington of New Bedford, and we sell to some parties in Provi- 
dence. 

Q. By whose solicitation are those orders obtained ? or do they 
■end them in themselves ? 

A. Hathaway, Soule, & Harrington's come through the com- 
misuoners : that is the heaviest sale. 
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Q. You have three connty commissioners? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are their names ? 

A, We have only two now, — one died a short time ago. 
Franklin Gray of Fall River is the principal shoe man, and tfa^n 
there is Henry A. Thayer of Taunton. 

Q. What is Mr. Thayer's business ? 

A. He is a machinist. 

Q. What was the business of the gentleman who died? 

A. He did not have any particular business. He was formerly 
an apothecary. 

Q. Does Mr. Gray use any of the goods? 

A. No. 

Q, Then you sell partly by auction, partly by agent, and partly 
by order ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Do you know that any of these goods, 
or part of them, are similar to those made by Mr. Kelley, or by 
Hathaway, Soule, & Harrington? 

A. I know they are not like those made by Hathaway, Soule, 
& Harrington. 

Q. They make fine goods ; but Kelley does not? 

A. I do not know that Mr. Kelley makes that kind of goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) In your opinion, is the quality of the 
goods turned out in your institution as good as the quality of the 
same class outside? 

A, I think it is. I think the workmanship has been better the 
last year. 



TESTIMONY OF DR. Y. G. HURD. 
Dr. Y. G. Hurd stoom. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What is your oflScial connection with 
the institution at Ipswich ? 

A, I am master of the House of Ck)rrection, and superintendent 
of the Insane Asylum. 

Q. How long have you been connected with this institution? 

A. Fourteen years next January. 

Q. Had you ever been connected with any other insUtatioQ 
prior to 3'our being connected with this ? 

A. No. 

Q, What kinds of business are carried on at your institution? 

A. At tlie present time, only the manufacture of inner-soles 
from leather-scraps, what is known as pancake, except what we 
do with a small garden. We have five acres of land which we 
carry on. But the present work inside is only this manufacture of 
inner-soles and heels. 

Q. How many convicts do you have employed upon that 
work? 

A. From fifty to sixty, on an average. I suppose to-day there 
are fifty-five. 
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Q. What number do you employ in the garden, or on the 
farm? 

A. Perhaps an average, on the land, of, say, six or eight ; some- 
times more. 

Q. On what account do you employ these convicts indoors ? 

A. They are employed by contract. 

Q. Who is the contractor? 

A. The present contractor is J. F. Ross of Ipswich. His 
contract was for two years, and it expires Nov. 1 next. 

Q. What do you get per diem for the labor? 

A. Fourteen cents, under this contract. 

Q. What did you get under the former contract? 

A. I think the last contract previous to this was fifteen cents ; 
uid the one before that was twenty-eight cents ; and previous to 
that we had a contract as low as ten cents. When I went there, 
foorteen 3'ears ago, the contract was ten cents, and it has varied 
[Vom that to twenty-eight cents. We have bad twelve, fifteen, and 
DOW fourteen ; but I cannot give the exact dates. 

Q. What amount of work does each man perform, as compared 
with the work outside? 

A. I have not the slightest idea. I do not know any thing 
about this pancake work. If anybody can tell how many women's 
inner-soles can be made outside, I can tell what we consider a fair 
day's work there. After a few days, they expect a man to make 
sixty, and there are some who make as many as a hundred. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Do ypu mean from sixty to a hundred 
pancakes ? 

A. Yes ; but these are women's inner-soles. What they con- 
sider a day's work for a man who has just begun is to make sixty 
pairs. 

Q. (By Mr. Mobse.) How many hours per diem do they 
work? 

A. The hours are IVom seven to twelve, and one to six, except 
in the short days. When the days are short, we do not go in until 
half-past seven, and sometimes come out at half-past four. 

Q. Is this a work that the convict can obtain outside, so as to 
earn a livelihood by it? 

A. I should think not. There is a good deal of that work 
done outside, I suppose ; but it is not a business which is very 
large, or employs a great many men, in our locality, where they 
woald be likely to reach it. There may be some in Lynn ; but it 
is not a large business. I should not say, as a general fact, that 
that sort of business is one that they gain any thing by learning 
there. Any man can learn it in three daj's. 

Q. What is the amount produced monthly or yearly by your 
oonricts, — those employed by the contractors? 

A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. What effect, if any, has it upon the general industries of 
the SUte? 

A, 1 should not think it had any perceptible effect. 

Q. What effect upon the interests of free labor? 

A. I should not think any perceptible. The only way in which 
it coald affect that branch of labor outside is, if the contractor, by 
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hiring men at fourteen cents a day, can make his goods so as to 
put them on the market at a less price than other parties, then, 
of course, that particular industry, to that extent, would be im- 
paired. Whether that is done or not, I have not the means of 
knowing. Contractors do not tell masters their business very 
much. In addition to the fourteen cents a day, the contractor is 
obliged to furnish a suitable master of the shop, who has charge 
of it. We do not furnish any officer for the shop. The contract 
has always been made that the person whom the contractor far- 
nishes shall be satisfactory to the master. When such a man is 
not there, I can shut up the shop at any time. The matter is 
entirely within my control, and the contractor pays for the 
man. 

Q, (By Mr. Hill.) Is the discipline of the shop under him? 

A. Yes. 

Q. No officer present? 

A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) He is the instructor and the disciplina- 
rian? 

A, Yes. 

Q. In case the men do not do the task assigned, what is done 
with them ? 

A. They are reported to me ; and what is done with them is 
a matter in my discretion. Sometimes the shop-master reports a 
man without being able to tell as well as I can what is a fair day's 
work for him. One man's d&y'B work may not be another's. 

Q. Does the instructor set the task? 

A, Practically he does ; but the application to any individaal 
is entirely within my management. 

Q. The instructor has no authority to punish ? 

A. No, only to report; and then it is a matter for me to 
investigate. 

Q. What effect has the presence of this instructor upon the 
moral reformation of the convicts? 

A, So far as the moral effect upon the convict is concerned. 
steady labor and good discipline are as much as 3'ou can expect in 
a shop. If a shop-master commands the respect of the convicts, 
and secures good order, the effect is as good as can be expected. 
There are some ver}' good men who are entirely unfit to have 
charge of a shop of convicts. In one instance, I was compelled to 
close the shop, and notify the contractor that he must get another 
man : not because he was not a good man, but he was not a good 
disciplinarian. What the effect is depends entirely upon the man. 
I am fortunate in having at the present time a man who com- 
mands the entire respect of the prisoners ; and the discipline is all 
that could be desired. Labor is stead}' and well performed ; and 
the moral effect of steady labor and discipline is something. 

Q. Taking the work which you perform there, and the oversight 
of it b}' this instructor, the moral effect is good, is it? 

A. I do not tliink that dirty kind of work is adapted to pro- 
duce the highest t3'pe of morals. It is the dirtiest work that can 
be. It is dirty and disagreeable, and the worst kind of business 
that ever was. I do not think the business is fit for convicts. 
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Q. How did it come about that you established this kind of 
trade? 

A. The men were let by contract to parties who bid the highest 
on advertised proposals ; and they put in the kind of labor that 
suited them best, Previous to this contract, we had cane-seating. 

Q. Are the profits derived from this work more than from chair- 
seating? 

A. Both were by contract. 

Q. Were the prices the same, or nearly the same ? 

A. Nearly the same. I do not recollect the precise figures. 
It seems to me it was fifteen cents. But that was a clean, nice 
kind of work, and, so far as cleanliness and comfort are con- 
cerned, much better than the present. 

Q. What length of sentences have 3*ou? 

A, They vary from thirty days to five years ; rarely for five 
3*ears. The average length is a little over three months, — between 
three and four months. 

Q. (By Mr. Rebd.) What offence brings the largest number 
of commitments to you ? 

A. Drunkenness, under the three forms of commitment, — 
simple drunk, as we know it, for which the statute prescribes 
fine and costs, and, for non-payment, commitment: second of- 
fence ; and common drunkard. I have made a careful calculation 
of that matter, to see the percentage that came there from drunk- 
enness in its three forms — of those whom I knew had drunken- 
ness for the real cause, — and it varies but little from time to time 
fh>m sixt}' per cent. In other words, sixty per cent come through 
drankenness, either directly or as a secondary cause. I suppose 
the percentage is larger ; but that is what I have actual knowledge 
of. 

Q. Does confinement for drunkenness have any reformatory 
effect? 

A. In general, I should sa}' no ; though there have been ex- 
ceptions. There was a man who came to us at least three times 
(the last time apparently at death's door with delirium tremens) , 
who comes under that class. He has now been a reformed man 
for three years, and is an officer in Lynn. 

Q. But that is a little candle that shines brightly in the midst 
of the darkness ? 

A* 1 know of other cases. But there is no reformation in 
general. 

Q. Doesn't punishment for drunkenness affect a man's family 
in a penal way fbliy as much as it does the convict? 

A. 1 think it does, in a majority of cases ; probably more so. 
Some drunkards are sent for thirty days, and the family have a 
respite for that time. 

Q. Bat, in a majority of cases, the family Of a man who is a 
man suffers as much as he does ? 

A. It is a many-sided question. A man does not get com- 
mitted for a simple drunk until he has been drunk perhaps a week. 
If he is sent for thirty days, he is straightened out. If he has a 
tine, it is punishment for his family, who have to pay the fine. 

Q. Does imprisonment for drunkenness have any effect in 
redodng the nomber of recommitments for that offence? 
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A. Practically none. 

Q. Finally, do you regard your institution as reformatory in 
any respect? In other words, is it reformatory, or penal? 

A, It is penal. While I recall some instances, with a great 
deal of gratification, where there was reform by some persons who 
had been there a term of years, and are now doing well, yet those 
are the exceptions. Those are the persons whom some calamity or 
misfortune got into trouble, and who would not be likely to do 
wrong again ; and I would not credit the prison wiUi their 
reformation. But the majority of those who come there, or to any 
other prison, belong to the class of society that we expect to be a 
criminal class, and have repeated imprisonment. 

Q. Then, in 3'our opinion, the common idea that our penal in- 
stitutions do men good in the wa}' of teaching them trades by which 
they can obtain a livelihood outside, and also exercising a reforma- 
tory influence, is unfounded ? 

A, That is the general fact. When we have had shoemaking 
as a trade, we have had some boys who followed the trade after 
they went out ; but the general effect is as stated. The general 
idea is unfounded, and it is not in the nature of things that it 
should be otherwise. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Don't you think that a rule which 
would apply to your institution might not apply to the State 
Prison, or any other institution where men are sent on long sen- 
tences ? 

A, If a man has three 3'ears, he can learn a trade. But bear 
in mind, that, when you go to the State Prison, you have a class 
of men most of whom have trades. They know too much already, 
and that class of men is different entirely from those who get to 
the houses of correction. The common drunkard, if he had three 
years, or a year even, might get over the appetite. But now the 
extra-huraanitarians expect us to take men for from thirty days to 
six months, and take away an appetite the}' have had all their 
lives, and perhaps inherited. I should not like to make a compar- 
ison between the State Prison and our institution, without, recog- 
nizing the difference between the classes of men in the two institu- 
tions. 

Q, If they had longer time, would they not be more likely to 
get a good trade ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (B}^ Mr. Keed.) I believe you are a physician? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Have j'ou ever made any study of the mental and physi- 
ological condition of the men who come to 30U, to find out whether 
a large percentage of them are not the children of parents who were 
affected with epilepsy, or the victims of the eflects of dissipation 
handed down, or stored up in some way, by the mental disturb- 
ances which have been visited upon the children ? 

A. That has been a matter of particular study and interest to 
me for many 3'ears. My attention was directed that way before I 
went to the institution. In attempting to trace the antecedents of 
a particular individual, the trace would so soon get lost, that it is 
a difldcult thing to do. Bear in mind that every person has got. 
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after a father and a mother, four grandparents, eight great-grand- 
parents, and so on ; and the traits which might crop out in one 
generation might be lost for two more. So it is a difficult matter ; 
for I never have found any person who could give an intelligent 
account of his eight great-grandparents, and very few, of their 
four grandparents. But, so far as I can get at it from the persons 
of whom 1 have had an opportunity to learn something, the gen- 
eral rule is, that there was something wrong about their parents, 
in the case of a majority of those who are drunkards, or the vic- 
tims of some kind of mental vice or disease. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) They were conceived, and born, and 
raised in drunkenness ? 

A. They were conceived in iniquit}*. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) Do you recognize the fact, that, in all 
our large communities, there is a criminal class, so called? 

A. I do. 

Q. Have your investigations also led you to believe that the 
majority of people who belong to this criminal class in all its rami- 
fications are congenital criminals, rather than those who become 
criminals by accident? 

A. I would say that they are inevitably criminal from their 
antecedents. 

Q. In the same connection, do you consider that it would be 
expedient on the part of the State to attempt to provide a prison 
where the indeterminate sentence would be carried out, in order 
that these persons who are mentally diseased, or criminals by 
antecedents, could be studied and dealt with, and put under differ- 
ent influences from ordinary persons ? 

A. I think so. I believe that there is a considerable propor- 
tion of this class who belong naturally in the criminal class, who 
coold not be expected to rise out of it, to whom simple imprison- 
ment does no good, but many of whom, if they could have a little 
restraint, might be kept out of crime, and made self-supporting at 
least, and decent members of societ}*. I believe fully that the 
indeterminate sentence, with suitable arrangements for the super- 
vision and observation of this class outside, is the right one, and 
would be much more effectual in saving a good many of this class 
of people than simple sending to prison. They want a little help. 
They want to have the feeling that somebody has the power to 
observe and restrain them. 

Q. In your experience, do 3'ou find that the majority of j'our 
commitments are persons who are illiterate, — I mean those who 
know little more than barely to read and to write so as to be 
understood? 

A. I think, as we get the record, that not over a third of them 
will say that they have had even an ordinary common-school edu- 
cation. 

Q, Then, in your opinion, illiteracy, bad antecedents, poverty, 
and crime go hand in hand ? 

xL» Xes. 

Q. (By Mr, Litchman.) You have referred to the fact that 
jou have had previously another kind of industry ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Have you ever worked convicts on the land ? 

A. We do that constantly. 

Q. How large a proportion? 

A. I should say an average of about six ; but sometimes ve- 
would have ten out. We have five acres of land, and with that we 
make a vegetable-garden, — a market-garden to some extent. We 
use men enough on it to do the work ? 

Q. Is there any opportunity to enlarge the ground? 

A, No. 

Q. You have all you can obtain ? 

A, Yes. The county commissioners, just before I went there, 
sold several acres of land, which has always been a source of re- 
gret to me. 

Q. Will you give your opinion in regard to the use of convict- 
labor for that employment ? ■ 

A, There is a considerable class of convicts which can be used 
for that. They will not take any unreasonable advantage of it. 
The employment has a better effect for the time being, and I think 
for ultimate reformation. 

Q. How much income does the prison receive from the labor 
on the farm ? 

A. That varies from year to year. I have sold as low as two 
hundred dollars' worth in a year, and as high as a thousand dollars, 
from those five acres. But that does not include all that we raise, 
because we raise all the vegetables that we use ourselves. We 
sell only our surplus. 

Q. Does this go towards the expenses of the institution ? 

A, What we use, of course does. The proceeds of what we 
sell go into the county treasury. 

Q. Then it is your opinion that a certain percentage of the 
inmates of an institution like yours could profitably be employed 
in farming? 

A, I am sure of it, from so many years' experience, constantly 
doing it. 

Q. What is the average number of your inmates? 

A. For several years, male and female, about a hundred. 

Q. Taking a hundred as the whole, how large a percentage 
could be used for fanning and general outside work? 

A, Twenty-five per cent. 

Q. You sa}' you have five acres : suppose you had fifty, or a 
hundred, or two hundred, could you use a larger percentage, or do 
you think twenty-five per cent would cover it, even in that case? 

A, I can only speak of my institution, and the class we have 
there. I think that twenty-five per cent could be safely employed 
under proper 8uper>'ision. • 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) Could 3'ou use short-term men? 

A. Yes. And if a man comes on a sentence fVom one to three 
years, if he behaves himself, shows a disposition to be a man, and 
does the right thing, I take him out the last three months, and the 
men esteem it a great privilege. They understand, that, to expect 
such a favor, a mnn man must earn it. It seems to me on general 
principles, tliat, in every institution where men have long sentences, 
during the latter portion of their sentences they might be employed 
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outside with safety. They understand, that, according to law, an 
attempt to escape subjects them to another term, and it does not 
pay for a man who has been in two years and a half, and has but 
six months to serve, to run away, and take the chance of another 
three-years' sentence. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) What amount of watching do these 
men outside require ? 

A, We have one outside officer, who has general supervision of 
all who are outside. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) You are familiar with the Sir Walter 
Crofton system, as conducted in Ireland? 

A\ Yes. 

Q. In your judgment, would it be a good * system for us to 
adopt? 

A, So far as the matters of classification and the indeterminate 
sentence are concerned, I think it would. 

Q. Would it not be better for the convict, and for public 
morals, if a person should be sent, for a second offence of drunk- 
enness, for four months, instead of thirty days? 

A, There are some cases where a thirty-day sentence is as 
good as three months. But a shorter term than thirty days would 
not be enough to get a man straight who had been on a week's 
dmnk. 

Q. Would it not be better to change the law so that no drunk- 
ard, for aiBecond offence, should have less than four months? 

A. I would not say that ; but for this class of common drunk- 
ards who come repeatedly, for first offence, second, and as com- 
mon drunkards — 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Under different names? 

A, No ; the same. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Why are they not sentenced the fourth 
time as common drunkards, instead of going back as for the first 
offence? 

A, That is for the courts to decide. 

Q. Where do they come from ? 

A. From £ssex County, and from other counties too, for that 
matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) In Suffolk County the police know the 
common drunkards, and, when the}^ are brought up, tell the Court 
jast what they are. Don't the officers in the Essex District know 
the nature of the cases as well as those in Suffolk ? 

A, The officers in each locality know the regular cases. 

Q. Suppose the law was changed, so as to make the maximum 
sentence so much, and leave it in the power of the superintendent 
to say when the man may be discharged ? 

A. I do not think it would be well. 

Q. It would be well to punish a man, then, for a second offence, 
for more than three or four months ? 

A. For this particular class that I speak of, that are coming 
iX^peatedly, I should favor a law making the sentence not less than 
One year. 

Q. Do you know of any case of the kind, where a man's family 
to you, and begs his release for the sake of his services? 
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A. I have had such cases. 

Q. A good many ? 

A. Not a good many. But I do not believe that your suggestion 
that the matter should be left to the superintendent would be safe 
to carry into effect. I believe in indeterminate sentences, witlx 
proper persons ; either the county commissioners, or a special 
board, to discharge prisoners when they see fit, with the under- 
standing, that, if they violate the provisions of their release, they 
may be retaken. 

Q. Your labor is carried on by contract? • 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any other way that would be more bene- 
ficial ? 

A. I have no experience with any other way, and I do no'fc 
know that any other way would be better, so long as the partie^^ - 
who make the contracts, the county commissioners, give me entire ^^ 
supervision of contractors and persons in charge. 

Q. Do you use an}' machiner}'? 

A. Only a roller, for the rolling of the inner-soles. 

Q. Is 3'our prison self-sustaining? 

A. Not quite. The prison is not, and the whole institutiocm -■ 
wants about $5,000 a year. The Insane Asylum adjoins th^ ^ 
prison. 

Q. But the prison itself is not self-s ustaining ? 

A, No. 

Q. Is there any way that you could employ those men to make 
it self-sustaining ? 

A. 1 do not think there is for the short-sentence men whom 
we get. The terms are not long enough to skill men in any busi- 
ness so as to make them self-sustaining. 

Q. Don't you know that your business is done chiefly by 
women outside? And do you know what pay they get? 

A, 1 do not. 

Q. You do not think that the business which you do affects 
that class of labor outside ? 

A. I should not think there was enough of it. 

Q. Do you think, that, if a certain percentage only of prison- 
ers were employed at any particular branch of labor, it would 
come less in contact with free labor? 

A, I have no means of forming an opinion, because I do not 
know how extensive the business is. 

Q. Any business ? 

A. 1 do not think that any business that would be done in 
prisons like ours would impair any industry outside. In order to 
find out whether it conflicts at all, you must first find out whether 
the contractors attempt to put goods upon the market at a less 
price than others. 

Q. You get fourteen cents a day for your men? Outside, 
women, perhaps, can make seventy-five cents or a dollar a day. 
I do not know whether women can make more goods than your 
men. 

A. There are a variety of expenses that contractors have in- 
side that manufacturers outside do not have. 
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Q. Too have nothing to pay for the official who has charge of 
IIm woiktbop? 

A. No : we have only one inside officer, one outside, and the 
man in the shop, who Ib paid by the contractor, but is practically 
•elected by me. 

Q. (By Mr. Mabsh.) In relation to these pancakes. Ton 
lell OS that they make sixty to a hundred a day. Do yon mean 
a pancake that would make a pair of lady's inner- soles? 

A. Tea. 

Q. Ton mean that the men will make, roll, and finish, that 
onmber? 

A. Oh, no! They only paste them. Then they are put on 
racks, and sent to the dry-room, where they are dried ; and then 
two men are coustantly employed rolling them. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Have you any suggestion to offer for 
improvement upon the present system? 

A. I do not know that I have any that I have not state<]. It 
has seemed to me for a long time, and the conviction grows u|>on 
me, that the Elmira [>lan is the one that would do most for the 
reformation and self-sustaining of the criminal class, — an iudeter- 
mioate sentence with supervision after discharge. It seems to me 
that in that direction, which is practically carrying out the Irish 
system, we are to expect most reformation, and to make the crimi- 
nal class self-supporting. It seems to me that the Reformatory 
Prison at Sherbom, for instance, which is necessarily reformatory 
only in nijie, from the class of people who are there, and its 
crowded condition — if there, insU^ud of a sentence of six months 
or even a year for drunkenness, those sentences were indetermi- 
nate. and |>ower given to the prison commissioners to release in 
their discretion, it would be better than any definite length of sen- 
tence. Under the law allowing them to bind out women during 
unexpired terms, when the terms expire, nolkxly has any power to 
sapervise the women. I would make the supervision |K*r(M'tual. 

Q. After her discharge you would keep her under supervision? 

A. After a person is discharged, if he feels that he is under 
aapervision, it is a constant restraint on him. 



Testimony of Charles D. Burt resumed, 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) Have you given this matter any thought, 
— this question of indeterminite sentence? 

A. Not particularly in reference to the Elmira prison : but I 
have in reference to my own prison. 

Q. Do you think it would l>e any letter for the refonnation of 
the prisoners than the present system ? 

A. I think 'it would, for this rt»ason — if it were under the 
charge of Uie county commissioners. Tliey have control of the 
common drunkards now, but not the simple drunk or sei*un«l 
offence. 

Q. Don't you think that the syntem of su|)ervision witliout tlie 
feature of discharge would exereise a restraining inflnemv? 

A. I think it would. I think there are instances where parties 
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are sent there for first offence, — or second offence at any rate, 
and it requires nearly thirty days to get them straight, — there are 
instances of that kind, where the county commissioners should 
have the power to release them ; then, if they violated their 
pardon, the commissioners ought not to have the power to release 
them until after the expiration of their sentences. 

Q. After their sentences have been nominally worked out, 
don't you think that supervision would exercise a restraining 
influence ? 

A. I think it would. 

Q. Don't 3'ou think that the experiment would be worth trying, 
even if it cost some money ? 

A. I think almost any thing would be worth trj'ing to save a 
man fVom a drunkard's grave. 

Q. What per cent of those who come to you would be proper 
subjects for it? 

A. I think perhaps twenty-five or thirty per cent of them 
might be benefited by it. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Could you suggest a system of super- 
vision when the prisoner has been put out on trial? 

A. I do not know that I could. I should not be prepared to 
do it now. 

Testimony of Y. G. Hurd resumed. 

Witness. I should like to impress upon the committee the fact^ 
that it is only the cases of common drunkards that the county 
commissioners have any influence over. For first and second - 
offences they have no power. It would be an advantage if county ' 
commissioners should have power in certain cases. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Would you lodge that power in the ^ 
county commissioners, or the prison commissioners ? 

A, I think that in the several counties the county commis- — 
sioners would be quite as familiar with the cases. 



Oct. 29, 10.30 a.m. 
TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM O. BROWN. 

William O. Brown stvom, 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What • position do you hold in the 
Heywood Chair Company ? 

A, 1 am acting treasurer. 

Q. Your residence is Fitchburg? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are j'ou also one of the county commissiorfers of Worces- 
ter County ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you give us a statement, as briefly as possible, with 
regard to what the Heywood Chair Company do, and whether or 
not they have contracts in an}' prisons for bottoming chairs ? 

A. 1 can state what I know about that ; but the superintend- 
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est of the oompAny is here, who made the contracts, and he can 
tell better than I can. I can state that they have contracts for 
•eating chairs with the prisons at Fitcliburg and Worcester. 

Q. How many convicts do they employ at the Worcester 
priaon? 

A. It varies from a handred and thirty or a himdred and forty 
to two hundred, and perhaps two hundreil and ten. 

Q. Can you tell the price that they pay for these chairs? 

A. I could not tell you what that is. The contract I never 
have aeen, and never have been told, except that I have heard it 
from outsivjle parties. Various prices have been mentioned in the 
fiapers, which have been true, I presume, — a |)ortion of them. 
Mr. Butler explained that to the community, giving prices which I 
presume are true. The superintendent can tell you exactly ; but 
I do not know. I cannot tell you what they are. 

Q. Then 3*ou are unable to give the prices, except by hearsay ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Could you tell the prices that are paid outside for the 
same work? 

A. I could not do that. That is something that I had had 
nothing to do with. I could tell pretty nearly, but not exactly. I 
presume there are seventy-five ditTcrent kinds, and the prices vary 
from two or three cents to twelve cents. I do not know but I have 
got the extremes too far apart ; but tliey vary in that way. 

Q. Are the prices paid at the Worcester institution the same 
as at Fitchburg? 

A, I think there may be a little difference on account of the 
freight. I think there is : I have bei»n told th.*it rt^contly. 

Q. Will you state, if you can, under what circumstances the 
contract was awarded at the Worcester institution? 

-I. I can tell you exactly, ho far as I am concerne<i myself. 
Before the duty of providing labor for the convicts was phiccd 
U|>on the county commissioners, it used to be iH»rformcii by a 
prison commission, — overseers as they were ciilletl. Two years 
ago it fell upon the county commissioners to do the same thing. 
The last year that the overseers had the work to do, they contracted 
with the company with which I am connecteil. Knowing that this 
question of contracting was coming up again, ami that the vani' 
pany to which I belongeil was to be a bidder, I decline<l to have 
any thing to do about it. I told my associates that that was a 
matter 1 must leave with them. I also told the company that I 
should leave that to the other count v commissioners entirely ; and 
from that time, until after the contract was made, I knew nothing 
of It. I did not know what the contract was. how many men, 
what prices, or any thing al>out it. I never have seen that con- 
tract. I took particular pains to keep away from it, and I did so. 
One of mv associates on the Iwiard, Mr. Taft, is here, and he did 
help to make it. He and the other ma<le it. and he can tell you 
under what circumstances and for what prices. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) You are one of the county iom- 
miwiioiieri? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it the duty of the county commissioners to see what 
Ibm cootracta are? 
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A, Yes. 

Q. You say, that, from the time this oontract was made or 
offered, you had nothing to do with it? 

A, Nothing. 

Q. As a county commissioner you consider it your duty to 
look after it, but, being personally interested, you did not? 

A, Yes. The law provides, that, wherever any member of the 
board is personallj^ interested, he shall step aside. That was why 
1 did it. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Then you as county commissioner and 
you as treasurer of the He^'wood Company were two distinct per- 
sons. You did not mingle the two at all ? 

A, Whichever capacity I acted in was going to interfere with 
the other : so I withdrew altogether. 

Q. Believing that the other commissioners would make the 
proper contract for the interest of the count}* ? 

A. I had not the least doubt of it ; and our superinten<lent 
says that they looked well after the interests of the county. 

Q. Then, so far as your knowledge goes, they had no desire to 
benefit the Ileywood Company in making this contract for the 
convicts? 

A. I do not see why they got any advantage. I do not think 
they are gentlemen who can be bought and sold. I do not think 
that there was the least influence to cause them to make it in any 
way except for the benefit of the count}'. 

Q. Do you think that it is for the benefit of the county to pay 
men two and a half and three cents a day ? 

A, That is a mistake. They paid that for each chair, and they 
made five and six a day. 

Q. Then they did a good deal better than they stated to us at 
the prison. 

A. I will leave that to other persons to answer. 

Q. Is this business carried on much in Gardner? 

A. Yes : extensively. 

Q. Do you know any of the men carrying it on there ? 

A, Almost all of them. 

Q. Do you know whether this prison-labor has interfered much 
with their business? 

A. I do not know why it should. 

Q. Have you ever heard any complaint fVom those men in re- 
gard to the prices paid for contract labor? 

A, I did not at the time these contracts were made. 

Q, Have you since? 

A, Quite lately I have heard that they would like to get seat- 
ing done at the same price. We should. It is a very diflferent 
thing to get it done now from what it was a year ago. 

Q. Do you have to pay more now for free labor? 

A. We have not. We have not had any difl3culty in getting 
our seating all done. I believe there have been a few instances, 
within a very few weeks, where there has been a little advance; 
but, until within a very few weeks, the work has been done outside 
at the same prices, and we have been overrun with applications. 

Q. What prices do you pay for outside labor? 
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A, I Mm not posted in that matter. The superintendent will 
tell joo. 

Q. Too do think that they make more than three cents a day ? 

A. Oh, thej make more than ten cents a day. That is, they 
will arerage that. There are men in there that will not earn any 
thing: bat I mean the ordinary men. 

Q. Do yon think there is an}* conflict between this labor you 
employ and outside labor? 

A. No. I do not think it makes any difference at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Mobse.) As county commissioner, what is your 
opinion with regard to the effect of this contract labor upon the 
reformation of the prisoners ? 

A. I think it is very good indeed. I think the more indus- 
trious the prisoners can be kept, the better it is for them. I will 
state a little circumstance. The year before we had this contract, 
there was a party who had a contract, and was unable to furninh 
work enough for the prisoners. The sheriff sent word to our com- 
pany, soliciting work. He said that he had nothing for them to 
do, that it was a great deal more trouble to take care of them 
when they were idle, and he asked the company to send some 
work, even if nothing were paid for it. That is what the Jailer 
said. My impression is — and I have had some experience the 
last ten years — that the more indiiHtrious the prisoners can be, 
and the moi-e constant the work, the better for them. The dis- 
cipline is better, the health of the prisoners is better, and it is all 
better. 

Q, As county commissioner, and from your experience, can 
you say that these convicts when they leave the prison can get 
work outside at the same business that they learned inside, and 
make a living by so doing? 

A. That would l>e pretty difllcult to answer. Three-fourths of 
all the men who go into prison are not g(XKl for any thing outside, 
scarcely. If you would watch the thing carefully, you would be 
8urprise<l. They are not going to worlv ; they arc not meciiani(*al 
men ; they are vagrants and runabouts, and they are the class of 
men that are not in the habit of doing any thing. You might 
take boys, and make mechanics of them ; but take the old men, 
tlie transients, the foreigners, who constitute a great proportion of 
the men you find in jails, and it is very hard to make them useful 
after they go out. 

Q. If they had a disposition to lal)or at the trade which they 
have learned, could they obtain einployuient ? 

A. Every person that i^ in all the jails could get all the work 
that he wants to do now. But they can earn more shovelling. A 
hod-carrier will earn more carryin«j briclvs, and that is the class of 
men we have. Railroad men, track men, will earn more at their 
business than at seating chairs. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) What could nn ordinary able-bodied 
man, who was disposeii to work, earn seating chairs at the prices 
paid outside? 

A. He cannot earn more than a l>ov twelve or fifteen vears 
old, perhafxs not so much. From ten to fifteen cents a day would 
be as much as he could earn. 
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Q. Then it is no use talking about men seating chairs outside? 

A. No. It is done by women and children, cripples, and aged 
people. The last two winters, when men had nothing to do, they 
would seat chairs for twelve cents a day. 

Q, Do 3'ou think that the work you perform inside interferes 
with the workingmen outside? 

A. I do not think so ; not in the least. I do not think it 
affects general business outside at all. 

Q, Are these institutions at present self-sustaining, or are they 
a bill of expense to the county ? 

A. They are a bill of expense. 

Q. In your opinion, could not the convicts now be employed 
in some more advantageous way? 

A. That has been tried in various branches. The overseers let 
them for making shoes ; but they got out of that. There were not 
very many of them who could work at that. The parties who con- 
tracted for them said that they wasted their stock so much, that 
they failed to get emplo3'ment in making shoes on that account. 

Q. In other institutions of the State, convicts, at other kinds of 
business, of the same class, are earning thirty to fifty cents a day. 

A, I think not convicts of the same class. In our county of 
Worcester, while we have a large number of convicts, there is a 
very large proportion of them who are in for from thirty to sixty 
days. A man comes in a (}runken tramp ; and you can judge as 
well as I can what that man is going to be worth for sixty days. 
Just nothing. 

Q. In New Bedford, where they have the same class of men, 
they carry on the shoe business, and claim that they are making 
some money. 

A. They get a different class, and get longer-term men too. 

Q. The testimony of the keeper was, that the largest portion of 
them were thirty-day men ; and he complained that he could not 
do so well with them as if their terms were longer. Do 3'ou con- 
sider, that, in your institution, receiving prisoners for similar 
offences and from similar courts, you get any different class from 
those at East Cambridge and New Bedford? 

A, I think the facts show that we get a large proportion of 
short-term men. If any gentleman should go into the House of 
Correction and look the men over, and ascertain the length of their 
sentences, 1 do not think he would want them on any very exten- 
sive work of any kind. 

Q, If it could be made plain to you that the percentage of re- 
commitments to the various houses of correction was at least sixty 
per cent, and perhaps more, for drunkenness, which means a short 
term, then would you not consider, that, if these other houses of 
correction can earn more money with their men, it would be possi- 
ble to do that in your House of Correction in Worcester? 

A. If we thought it were possible, I think we would try it. I 
think our earninfjs stand per man the third in the State. We have 
made every effort to make the earnings as much as possible, and 
expenses as small as possible. 

Q. Has it ever been brought to your attention that the per- 
centage of convictions to the houses of cori-ection for drunkenness 
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And for the short term was sixty per cent of the number of con- 
victs sent there? 

A. I should think it was. 

Q. Tou never had it brought directly to your attention ? 

A» I have read report8, and watched this thing carefully, and 
I should say that the percentage, was as high as sixty. 

Q. If that is the case in other places, would you consider that 
jour commitments for short sentences would be larger ? 

A. I find that commitments are different from different courts. 
Where some will sentence for four months, others will send for one 
or two. I do not think that the sentences are governed by facts, 
but by the different views of the courts. 

Q. Have you ever, as county commissioner, made a |)oint of 
finding out about what percentage of recommitments to the House 
of Correction there is for drunkards? 

A. I have ; but I am unable now to state the result. My Judg- 
ment is, that sevent3'-five per cent return on account of drunken- 
ness« directly or indirectly. 

(J. If the county commissioners of Worcester should find, on 
investigation, that they have no larger percentage of short-term 
men than other counties, wouldn't tliev consider it their dutv to 
endeavor to get more than ten or fifteen cents a day for their men, 
if other institutions with the same grade of men were getting it? 

A. I think it is the duty of the county comminsioners to make 
the UKist tliey can. If they can make the men worth more than 
ten or fifteen cents a day, tliey should do it. But, while we stand 
the third in the State, there is a duty devolving upon others to 
catch up with us. 

Q, (By Mr. Hill.) Do you mean that you are the third in 
gross earnings? 

^'1. I mean per man, and gross earnings too. 

Q. What institutions stand first and second? 

A. I am not able to say ; but I think East Cambridge is one. 
1 am not making these statements |)ositively. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Have you any statistics by which you 
can give the average term of your convicts, or any thing near it ? 

^-1. The Jailer makes that out, and sends it to the prison com- 
mirtidoners. I supposed you would have that. 

Q. What would be your impression alH)Ut it ? 

A. We have a gooii many nien for thirty days, and a few for 
one and two years, — a ver}' few ; but I should not tliink it would 
average (this is guess-work), I should not think the average would 
be four months. 

Q. That would Ik* alK>ut a hun<lred and twenty days. The 
gentleman from New Be<ifonl gave ei^jhly-four days as his average. 
That would make your averSge a goo<l deal longer. 

Q.. (By Mr. Morsk.) As one of the county commissioners, 
have you ever cpnsidereti the expeiiiency i>f conducting the busi- 
ness of your institution on the puhli<*-acconnt system? 

A, Yes, we have. We have lhou«»lit of that, and it has Ikhmi 
trie*! to a limited extent. A few of the convicts have been em- 
ployed on shoe-work. We have l>ought the material, an<l then the 
work has been made and disiM>sed of^. But it has been thought b}* 
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the jailer and the county commissioners that it was not advisable. 
We did not feel safe in doing it. There is a fluctuation in the 
markets, and then the price of prison-work is always less than for 
other work, because it has not good credit. We have been through 
with this very carefully, have exercised our best judgment, and 
done what we supposed to be for. the best interest of the county. 
We may have failed in it. 

Q, You do not deem it expedient, as one of the county commis- 
sioners, to conduct your business on the public-account system? 

A, We have not. From the information, knowledge, and 
experience we have had, we have not thought it advisable. It 
may be different ; but we have endeavored to go through this care- 
fully in all its bearings, and we have felt that the work which they 
were doing was as good as we could provide under the circum- 
stances — these short-term men. If we employed a hundred men 
on shoes, it might cost about double what the}' would earn to 
clothe them. Then, again, it makes a very bad stench in a large 
shop where there are a hundred men. You have to keep them 
pretty close, and* the large amount of material which you are 
obliged to have around makes a very bad odor. That was one 
great fault that was found with the shoe business. Then, again, 
you would have to have more overseers, which would be quite an 
item of expense.; and the better the work, and the more varieties 
there are, the more overseers j'ou must have. 

Q. Taking all these things into consideration, you deem that 
the contract sj'stem is the best for the interest of the county, and 
for the promotion of the reformation of the convicts? 

A, It has been so considered. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) How long have there been contracts 
between your company and the county ? 

A. I think we have had it three or four years. We had it one 
year, and then the work was advertised, and some other party got 
it. The next j'ear it was advertised, and there was no bid at all. 
That was while it was in the hands of the overseers. They adver- 
tised for four or six weeks, and they travelled, so one of them told 
me, and I knew about it at the time. Thev went to Boston and 
Gardner and other places, and did not get a bid. Then a contract 
was made between the overseers and our company. 

Q. When was that? 

A, I think three years ago last May. 

Q. For how long was that contract made ? 

A, For one year. 

Q. Then, when that expired, the business of making a contract 
was put into the hands of the count}' commissioners? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And then the county commissioners renewed that contract? 

A. Yes. . • 

Q. On the same terms? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For how long a time? 

A. One year. 

Q. Has that run out again? 

A, Yes. 
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Q. And been reoewcd agaiD? 

A. Yee, with a little variation. 

Q. When doea the presont contract nin out ^ain? 

A. I think the first of Febniar}* at*Fitchburg, and the first of 
May at Worcester. 

<^. If you should find, as county commissioners, next spring, 
looking it all over, that you could employ* your people to better 
advantage in something else, 1 take it that you would change their 
employment? 

A. I certainly would. Our object is to get the most money 
out of it for the county, but at the same time there is a little dif- 
ference in work. You would not want to subject the prisoners to 
improper work, even if they could make a little money at it. You 
would not want, perhaps, to set them hammering stone. 

Q. No ; onl}' occupations that are carried on in other institu- 
tions. 

A, I do not think it would make any ditfercnce, if we could 
make the most money out of it, and treat the prisoners well. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) In your knowleilge of prisoners, don't 
you think, all other things being equal, it would l>e better to keep 
outside contractors away altogether, keep the whole matter within 
the control of the prison officers, which would be the case if you 
worked on county account ? 

A. No: I do not think that. 

Q, Is it not an element of weakness to have outsiders there? 

A. That is not allowed. Our superintendent is allowed to go 
there. Perhaps he has lK»en there twice a year ; but he has no 
more authority there than any man outside. If there is to be any 
thing said or done, it is to be said or done by the shcritf. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsu.) Have you any instructor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is he the only outside man or overseer ? 

-i. They have two overseers hireil by the county, who have 
been selectecl by the sheritf. 

Q. They are ciKinty otlieers ? 

-1. Yes. The contractors have nothing to do in there. 

Q, The su|>erintendent, then, is the only outsider who goes in 
to do any thing with the work ? 

A. lie cannot go in, unless they allow him. 

Q, But they do allow him? 

A. Yes. I presume he may have gone in two or thn^e times 
in a year; but he do«»s not go for the purpose of inlorfering. 

V« Who sets the amoimt of work? 

A. The overseers. 

(J, The contractors have nothing to do with nominating these 
men? 

A. Not at all. I do not supi>ose he knows who they are. 
Though I have a right to go there, I would no more think of inter- 
fering with those oversei*rs than I would in Midtllesex County. 

Q. (By Mr. Tailor.) The ovrrsivrs art- (•(Heers? 

A, Yes. They have entire charge of the men and the shop, 
take them from their cells to dinner and supper, ami take them 
back. They would have to employ al)out the same number of 
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oflScers if the men did not do an}' thing. If any more difficult 
business were introduced, you would have to have more overseers. 

Q. What did you mean when 3'ou said that yours was the third 
institution in the State in'pa3ing? — did you mean receipts and 
expenses? What do you ground your information upon? 

A, Upon what I have been told. I have not looked that op. 
I saw a statement of that fact only a few days ago, and its cor- 
rectness can be very easily ascertained. 

Q. Does it cost you any more to feed your men there than in 
any other prison ? 

A. I think not. 

Q. As much? 

A, I do not know. 

Q. How are the supplies obtained? Do you contract for them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you leave full power with the jailers ? 

A, Yes. It is part of the duty of the commissioners ; but it is 
so continuous, that when we have confidence in the Jailers, as we 
have, we let them purchase, and we look the bills over carefully 
every month, and compare them. 

Q, The jailer has full power? 

A. Substantially he has, under the supervision of the county 
commissioners. 



TESTIMONY OF G. H. SPENCER. 
G. H. Spencer sworn, 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) You are holding what position? 

A. Superintendent of the Walter Heywood Chair Company. 

Q. Has that company any contracts for convict-labor in any 
of the institutions in Worcester Count}' ? 

A. It has. 

Q. With what institutions has it contracted? 

A. The Fitchburg and Worcester houses of correction. 

Q. Have you the contracts with you ? 

A, I have. 

Q. When did you enter into these contracts ? 

A, Do you mean these present ones? 

Q. Yes. 

A. About the last day of January last. 

Q. And they are to run for how long? 

A. One year. One year from Feb. 1 in Fitchburg, and, in 
Worcester, one 3*ear from May 1 . 

Q. Have you had contracts with these institutions before this 
present contract? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How far back have they reached? 

A. We had a contract from 1873 to 1876. From 1876 to 1877 
some one else contracted, and we have had them since. 

Q. How many men have you contracted for? 

A, I am unable to tell you that. Our contract is so much 
apiece for bottoming chairs whatever men can be employed oat- 
side of the prison duties. 
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Q. What is the contract price that you pay for bottoming these 
chairs of various qualities ? 

A. The contracts will tell that. The prices range from two to 
ten cents in one of them ; and the other is the same, with the ex- 
ception that whatever the freight costs between Fitchburg and 
Worcester is taken out. 

Q. That is, you deliver the material to the prison, and then 
jou take it from the prison to your factory, at your own expense? 

A. We do. 

Q. The prices paid to the county commissioners for bottoming 
these chairs are as represented in the contract? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Do you have outside employees ? 

A. Yes. More than inside. 
^ Q. What do you pay the outside employees for the same work ? 

A. The same prices ; no more, and no less. 

Q. What number of chairs do 3'ou have bottomed in these in- 
st;itutions during the year? 

A. A hundred and fifty thousand, or thereabouts ; five hundred 
^ <iay. 

Q. What is the extent of this work outside of the prisons? 

ave 3*ou anj'' knowledge upon that point? 

A. It is two or three times as much ; that is, to speak in round 
»^ Cambers. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Did you speak of your own business 
^^ing two or three times as much ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Will you tell the Committee if you can, 
*^ hat amount of work there is done outside in the State ? 

A, Of that class ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I cannot tell. 

Q. Could you tell what effect the work done in the prisons has 
^ pon the work outside ? 

A. It has no effect whatever. It has no effect upon an}' per- 
•-^ons whom we employ, or wish for employment. We have been 
^^eady, and are read}*, to give work at cane-seating to anybody 
^ho comes to our factor}'. Nobody goes away without it who 
^ants it. 

Q. 80 that, if you did not employ the convicts, you could get 
^he work done outside, and at the same prices that you pa}' 
i^nside ? 

,^i. X es. 

Q. So that virtually the work which you give inside does not 
interfere with free labor outside ? 

A, It does not, and never has done it, except in 1876 and 1877, 
"^irhen we made a bid so low that we did not get it in these institu- 
tions, for the reason that, owing to the extreme dulness of the 
^imes, there was an extraordinary demand for that kind of work ; 
^ind, rather than deprive the people of it, we made a bid so low, 
That, if our offer had been accepted, we could afford to make up 
^gooda, and hold them for a sale. That is the only time I have 
any recollection of. 
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Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Did 3'ou get the contract at that time? 

A. No. Somebody overbid us. I said that there was no year 
that I knew of when prison-work interfered with labor outside, 
and I cannot say positively whether it would or not at that time ; 
but I thought I would get on the safe side, and give it to the 
people outside, instead of to the prison. Since then, business 
has been improving. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) The object you expected to accomplish 
you did not accomplish ? 

A. No. 

Q. Then, in consequence of your not getting the contract, the 
work inside did not conflict with the work outside ? 

A. No. 

Q, In your manufactory at Fitchburg, after receiving these 
bottoms, you make the complete chair? « 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where are the goods disposed of ? 

A. Everj'where. Perhaps fifty per cent of them go out of the 
county. 

Q. Those manufacturers who do not have prison-contracts 
have let out the bottoms precisely as you do to outside parties, 
and then they complete them into chairs, and sell in the same 
market? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do your goods interfere with the sale of those made by 
outsiders ? 

A. There is no reason why they should. They get the same 
prices we do, I suppose. If ours happen to be a little better, 
it gives us the preference, or a little better prices. 

Q. Is there any distinction between the quality of the goods 
made inside and outside ? 

A. They are about the same. 

Q. So that, when the chairs are made up, you calculate that 
the prison chairs are as good as those made outside ? 

A, We make no difference. 

Q. So far as your knowledge goes, you get the same for the 
chairs that outside manufacturers get? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore, in your judgment, the production of the labor 
inside does not interfei*e with* the production of free labor outside? 

A, I feel very positive about it, that it does not. You asked 
a question, if I thought that our getting prison-labor affected the 
prices of goods outside. Did I understand ^-ou to ask that 
question ? 

Q. The point that I desired to get at was Whether there was 
any distinction between your sales of goods made by prison-labor 
and those made outside? 

A, No : there is no difference. 

Q. Will you give the Comraittefe the information which they 
have been endeavoring to get from the other gentleman, as to how 
this contract was obtained fi*om the county commissioners? 

A, You mean the present one? 

Q. Yes. Whether 3'ou made a proposition to the ooont^* com- 
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miMloiiera direet, tnd they accepted it without any knowledge on 
tlie ENUt of Mr. Brown as county commissioner? 

A. Mr. Brown, so far as I am able to state, had nothing to do 
with making the contracts, either on the part of the county com- 
miaaioners or the chair company. It has been part of my busi- 
neaa to attend to those contracts, and get the work done, and I 
attended to them at that time. 

Q. So tliat there was no influence brought to bear by Mr. 
Brown, as the treasurer of the Ileywood Chair Company, with the 
county commissioners, to obtain this contract for the company? 

A. I am unable to tell you how much he influenceci the other 
two oommissioners. Some two years ago, when the county com- 
missioners assumed the duty of the overseers, I told him that we 
proposed to contract with the prisons, provided we could get the 
work at the prices that we were paying outside ; that I wished him 
to stand entirely aloof from the transaction, so that, in case any 
thing should come up hereafter, it could not be said that he had 
any hand in it whatever. To my knowledge, I do not know of his 
having any thing to do with the' contract from 1878 to the present 
time. Before that, the commissioners had nothing to do with it. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Previous to that, did he have any thing 
to do with negotiating contracts with the prison overseers? 

^-1. Not that I am aware of. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Prior to 1877, you contracted with the 
prison overseers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) And that was done by you, and not by 
him? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) So that all the connection he could 
have had with it has been within the last two years? 

A. Yes. The continuance of these contracts has been part of 
my duty as superintendent. 

Q. The last contracts were obtaineil precisely as you obtained 
them prior to the county commissioners having any thing to do 
with them? 

A. I have done it in the same way at the present time as I 
used to do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) How much do your men earn outside? 

A* In this business ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I do not know of men outside lK.Mng euiplove<l, except, |>er- 
haps, in families, where they may take hold and help at it. I have 
known of families earning six dollars a week. 

Q. This work is not done by mi>n outside? 

A. It is done bj* the employment of women and children and 
whoever has a mind to take hold of the work, and carry it an>und. 

Q. How many were there in the family, working at the busi- 
nett^, that made six dollars a week ? 

^-I. I cannot tell. 

V« I^ 3'ou know what a person would average at your busini'^s 
outside ? 

A. A person can take a seat that would cost five cents, anil do 
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five or six in a day ver}' comfortably, if he devoted all his time to 
it. But they do not do that. 

Q. How much do they do, on an average ? 

A. You are asking me questions I cannot answer. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Do you mean five or six for a man, a 
woman, or a child ? 

A, I have seen smart boys and women do it. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) A smart boy can do a good deal ; but 
the average person ? 

A. I never sat down to figure it up. 

Q. Suppose there were fifty men working, would you not con- 
sider that what thirt}' or thirty-five of them do would be the 
average ? 

A. I should sa}' the earning outside was fVom twelve to twenty 
cents a day; and the}' would not work more than eight hours,— 
the same as in the jail. 

Q. (B}' Mr. Morse.) Who sets the task of the convicts? 

A, I suppose the prison authorities do it. We have nothing 
whatever to do with it. 

Q. And 3'ou have no instructors inside of the prison? 

A. No. 

Q. You simply deliver the cane and the bottoms to the institu- 
tion, and receive them completed as chair- bottoms ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Your company has no voice at all in the 
selection of these men who superintend the work inside ? 

A. None at all. 

Q. {By Mr. Marsh.) How long has it been customary to 
make this work in the prisons, to your knowledge? 

A, I have been in the business twent3'^-one or twenty-two years, 
and it has been as long as that. That is, I have beard of it being 
done. 

Q. As long ago as that, was the price outside as cheap as it is 
to-day ? The point I wish to make is, whether bringing so much 
of this work into the prisons has not reduced the prices outside. 

A. I should say not. There is too small a proportion done in 
the prisons to have any effect. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) You do not think it aflTects it? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Have you ever heard complaint, during 
your experience in this business, of its injuring free labor oat- 
side? 

A. I have heard such complaints made lately by Mr. Butler 
and others, and that is all the complaint I have beanl. None to 
mj- personal knowledge. 

Q, (By Mr. Marsh.) Is there as much of this work done in 
the families in your part of the State as formerly? 

A, Yes : I should 8&y five times as much. 

Q. Do families that wish to get it have the same opportunity 
to get it as formerl}' ? 

A, Yes. 
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TESTIMONY OF HENRY G. TAFT. 
Henrt G. Taft sworn, 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Are you one of the county commis- 
sioners of Worcester County ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You, with the other commissioners, have the oversight of 
the Fitch burg and Worcester jails and houses of correction ? 

wu.. X es. 

Q, You take in chair-bottoms to be seated by your convicts ? 

A,. Mr. Brown, our chairman, declined serving, as he was 
[connected with the chair compan}' ; and I, with my other associate, 
took charge of the contracts for two years. The duties of the 
overseers devolved upon the count}' commissioners July 1, 1877. 
There were unexpired contracts, running until February in Fitch- 
burg, and May in Worcester. Since then, we have renewed the 
contracts twice, with slight variations. 

Q. Who have ? 

A. Mr. Rice, my other associate, and myself. 

Q. Mr. Brown had no knowledge of the contracts that you 
and your associate made with the Hey wood Chair Company? 

A, No. He declined acting in the matter at all. 

Q. The contracts by the county commissioners have been made 
■with the Heywood Company precisely as they were made prior to 
that with the overseers? 

A. The first one was ; but the last one was not. By the con- 
tract with the overseers, we had to do the teaming ; but, by the 
new contract, it was provided that the company should deliver the 
goods at the jail in both places, and take them away. 

Q. So there is no expense now for delivery ? 

A, The contract is the same in the two places, except about 
half a cent per chair in favor of Fitchburg, because the company 
has the freight to pay from Fitchburg to Worcester and back. 

Q. Are you familiar with the prices paid for bottoming 
outside ? 

A. Only as I could gather from asking different parties. 

Q. In making this contract with the company, you, as count}'' 
commissioners, feel that you have obtained a fair price for the 
work performed by the prisoners? 

A. I do ; up to within a few weeks. There seems to be an 
improvement in all kinds of business and from now to the expira- 
tion of the contracts, we might do better. But we did not want 
to make the contract for less than a year. There seemed to be no 
improvement in business at the time the last contract was made. 
1 told my associate that we'd better not make it for more than a 
year, because business might be better, and could not be any worse 
than it was then. The Fitchburg contract expires in February, 
and the Worcester one the first of May. 

Q. The contracts that you have made have been based upon 
your knowledge as to what persons obtained for bottoming chairs 
OQtside, and you have endeavored to get as near outside prices as 
possible? 
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A. Partly upon that, and partly upon the fact that the over- 
seers the previous year advertised, at quite considerable expense, 
for some time, and, being unable to procure a bid, were finally 
obliged to renew the contract with the Heywood Chair Company. 
They came to the commissioners at one time, and asked what they 
should do. The help were without employment in the prisons for 
some little time, and I advised them to set them at work. Mr. 
Daniels, one of the overseers, came to me, and said that they could 
have work from the Heywood Chair Company, but that the company 
was unwilling to pay for it until a contract was made. But I 
understand that the company did pa}' for the work afterwards. 
As there was no improvement in business, and the overseers had 
advertised and been unable to procure a bid, I thought it was 
advisable to renew the contract without advertising, both jears. 

Q. And you did so? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How many chair-manufacturing establishmentB are there in 
Massachusetts, so far as you know, besides the Heywood Com- 
pany? 

A. I do not know of very many, though I presume there are 
many small ones. There is one at Gardner, I should think as 
large as the Heywood : I think they are the largest in the State. 

Q. Did you ever seek information with regard to the prices 
which they paid for bottoming chairs? 

A. I don*t think I ever did directly fh>m those parties. 

Q. And you made the contract fVom your general knowledge of 
the prices paid outside for bottoming chairs? 

A. Yes, and the fact, as I have stated, that, previous to that, 
they had been unable to procure bids from other parties. And 
there were some other things which influenced me in making con- 
tracts for bottoming chairs, though not necessarily with that com- 
pany. It seems to me that it is one of the best kinds of busimss 
that can be carried on in an institution of that kind. It requires 
few overseers ; it is very clean, and is not a noisj* business. 

Q. What portion of the implements that are used are supplied 
by the county commissioners? 

A, Every thing. 

Q. The company supply nothing except the materials to be 
worked ? 

A. They supply the bottoms and the cane. 

Q, Are you required to have any more overseers or instructors 
on account of the work which 3'ou perform for the company than 
if 3'ou did not do any thing ? 

A, I think we should have to have as many if we did not do 
any thing, unless the men were kept confined in cells all the time ; 
and I suppose no one would advocate that. In fact, when they 
were not employed, at the time I speak of, they marched them into 
the shop daily, and allowed them to stand at their stands that they 
work chairs on as the most convenient wa}' to take care of them. 

Q. Do you consider that work has a reformatory influence? 

A. I consider any kind of work better than remaining idle. 

Q. What effect does this labor have upon the moral reforma- 
tion of the convicts, if any? 
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A. I do not know that it would have yery mach effect. I do 
think it woaM be as good as any kind of labor, and vastly better 
than no labor. 

Q. Is there any effort made b}- your commissioners, aside from 
obtaining work for the prisoners, for their moral reformation? 

A. We have Sunday services, a choir, and library books. We 
generally act under the advice of the prison commission, and they 
give advice pretty ft'eely about those things. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Do you know of any other prisons in 
the State where this chair-seating is contracted for, besides Fitch- 
burg and Worcester? 

A. I am not aware of an}'. There may be others. 

Q. (B3* Mr. MoBSE.) From 3*our information and knowledge, 
do yon know whether this labor in your prison conflicts with labor 
outside, or not? 

A. I can Judge only as far as I hear from other parties, — that 
they are willing to Aimish work at any time to people outside, and 
pay the same prices. 

Q. So far as your information goes, it does not? 

A. It does not. I know that this kind of work is done very 
much by women and children, and not by able-bodied men. 

Q. Does it have anj* tendency to take from them work which 
they would naturally have? 

A. I should think not as long as the supply of work is abun- 
dant for all outside and inside too. At the time the contracts 
were made, we never received any information that we could get 
any higher price. One gentleman wanted to know if he could 
have a contract at the same price, some of the men to work on 
shoes, and others at whatever he could get for Uiem to do. 



TESTIMONY OF MARTIN WESSON. 
Martin Wbsson stcom, 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Where is 3*our place of residence? 

A. Sly residence now is Boston. 

Q. Have 3*ou a contract for convict-labor in the Hridgewater 
Workhouse ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Will you state to the Committee the terms of your contract ? 

A, It was made on the first of January lust, for six months^ 
at the rate of five hundred dollars a year for all the men in the 
institution not otherwise employ eil on the farm, about the prem- 
ises, or at whatever they had to be done ; with the privilege, on 
my part, of renewing it for a term of five years at a thoiisand 
dollars a vear. 

» 

Q. Did the contract specify a certain numl>er of men? 

A. No. At the time I made tho contract there were a humlred 
and fifty or more men, and it was Ixased on the supposition that 
it would average a hundrtxl ami fifty or more. It was provided , 
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when I made the contract with Mr. Crane, and it was agreed 
between us, that a clause should be put in, saying, that, if the 
number should be materially reduced, the price should be reduced 
in proportion. When it went before the full board, they did not 
quite like that : so they erased that, and said, that, if the number 
were reduced below a hundred, the price should be reduced pro- 
portionately. I had a hundred and fifty at that time, and expected 
to continue to have that number. 

Q. If you do not have the hundred men, 3^ou make a certain 
reduction in your pa3Tnent? 

A, Yes. 

Q. If you have more than a hundred, you increase the price? 

A, No ; because the contract is based on the supposition that 
I should have a hundred and fifty men. The naming of a hundred 
men was to name a point below which, if the number went, the 
price should be reduced. 

Q. If you should have an average of over a hundred and 
fifty men, would there be anj* increase in the price? 

A. No. 

Q. Will you tell how many of those chairs each man can 
bottom in a day ? 

A, Some will bottom half a chair, and some ten. 

Q, What will be the average? 

A, I prepared for you a statement of what we had done to 
the first of July. The average number of prisoners employed 
during the four weeks ending Jul}* 12 was seventy. The average 
number of chairs seated by each prisoner per day was three and 
one- seventh. 

Q. Will you state to the Committee, if you know, what a 
person outside would bottom, — what they would average? 

A. I do not know. I could not tell any thing about it. I 
know that men when they have an interest in the work will do 
more than when the}* are in prison — perhaps double. 

Q. Who sets the task of the prisoners? 

A, There is no task set. It would be impossible to do it, 
because there is such a variety in the capacities of men. 

Q. What number of hours are they required to work? 

A, They are working now about nine hours a day. The 
superintendent fixes the time : we have nothing to do with that. 

Q. Are you the instructor of the convicts? or have you an 
agent? 

A, I have a man there to instruct them. 

Q. What are his duties? 

A, His dut}' is to act as an officer. He is an officer in the 
institution. He is a man I select to emplo}' and pa}*, subject to 
the approval of the superintendent, and he is on duty out of work- 
ing hours. 

Q. If the convicts do not perform the task required by this 
overseer or teacher, what is done? 

A, It amounts to very little. That is one great drawback to 
that institution : there is no system of punishment that the men 
are afraid of. If a man is contrar}* and ugly, and won't do his 
work well or at all, he is reported to' the State oflScer In the room, 
who punishes him ; that is, he takes him, and locks him up. 
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Q. Then I understand that the superintendent has one officer 
in the room, and you another ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. One officer under your employment and direction ? 

A. Yes, but approved by the superintendent. He is his 
officer out of hours. 

Q. As a matter of fact, have there been any convicts who re- 
fused to do the work assigned them ? 

A. There have been those who have been a little contrary and 
stubborn about doing their work, or wasteful of their cane. Some- 
thing of that kind occurs very often. Then they are taken away 
from their work, and remain in solitary two or three days, — not 
in a dark, cold, stone cell, but in a very pleasant place. It is not 
a punishment that the}' care any thing about. 

Q. And, when they desire to return to work, they are permitted 
to do so? 

A. I understand that that is the regulation ; that, when they 
express a willingness to do well, they are allowed to go back. 
They are deprived of some little privileges, — their tobacco, for 
instance. 

Q. Who supplies the tobacco, — the contractor, or the master? 

A.. I furnish the tobacco. It is distributed by my overseer, 

4tid I do it as an inducement to them to do well. A man who 

^as behaved well through the week, has wasted little or no cane, — 

that is an important item in the cost, — and has seated a cer- 

tn number of chairs, is entitled to a piece of tobacco (they all 

now how large) : a man who has conformed to the conditions, 

od done more work, is allowed a larger piece. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) A man who has not done well does not 
et any tobacco? 

A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) When the tobacco is withheld, do they 
f^^bel against working? 

A, Not often on that account. They know it is withheld for 
lie reason that they have not done well. 

Q. Do you find, then, that it is an incentive to work? and do 
ou also desire it to be an incentive to good conduct? 

A. Yes : that is one of the conditions. 

Q. Then it is not merely for the purpose of gaining an exces- 
ive amount of work ? 

A. No : because the amount of work depends upon good con- 
uct about as much as an}* thing : without it, we could not get 
^nueh work. My object is partly the amount of work ; but the 
^UDOUQt of work depends on their good behavior. 

Q. What has been the average number of prisoners that you 
liave had under your contract up to the present time, per day or 
iDonth? 

A. I do not know what the average has been. I should think 
it would not vary much from seventy. When I went there, there 
were a hundred and fifty men. I did not get them all at work. 
They were raw hands pretty much, and had to learn the business. 
At first it was slow work. After I got them all at work, they began 
to scatter out. There was a time, perhaps in May or June, when 
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we had but forty- four men. That was the lowest point we reached. 
We have been gaining since slowly ; and now — I think yesterday 
there were ninety-one. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) In winter you get more ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What was the largest number you ever 
had in the shop? 

A. Perhaps a hundred and ten. I might have put them all 
at work, if I could ; that is, they were waiting for me in idleness. 

Q. In fitting up your shop, was it done at your own expense? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They supply the shop? 

A. Yes, the bare walls. 

Q. And you suppi}- the necessary fixtures for this business? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Could you say, from your knowledge of this matter, whether 
it has an injurious effect upon outside labor? 

A. From my own knowledge, and from hearsay, I should say 
that it would not affect it. My opinion, from what I hear, is, that 
the amount done in prisons is so small, that it would not affect any 
thing, — perhaps one- tenth in Massachusetts. 

Q. You think the work done inside is equal to about one-tenth 
of what is done outside? 

A. That is what I hear. I do not know much about it. I did 
not take this prison for chair-making ; but I expected to do some- 
thing else more profitable. 

Q. For whom do 3'ou seat these chairs ? 

A. Now for E. Derby & Co. of Gardner. 

Q. What is your contract with them ? 

A. My contract with them is all I want to do, at certain prices, 
varying from four to six cents. They deliver the material at the 
railroad station, and I do the teaming. 

Q. Where do you deliver the goods afterwards ? 

A. At the station. 

Q. Could not the superintendent of that institution obtain the 
work of this company, without having it pass through your hands, 
if he should desire? 

A. He could. There is no difficulty about that. He could 
get it as well as I. 

Q. Your object in obtaining these chairs to bottom, and con- 
tracting for the prisoners, is to make the profit yourself as a 
middle-man ? 

A. As I said before, I did not take the contract for the purpose 
of making an}' thing on chairs. I knew there was nothing to be 
made on them. I took the contract for other business, and took 
that large number of men, thinking that I could get enough out of 
chairs to pay the cost, and then, for the other business, select the 
best men. 

Q. What other kind of business? 

A, The manufacture of cheap kinds of shoes. 

Q, But you have not entered into that? 

A. I have not yet. I intend to, however, when I get around 
to it. 
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Q. What is the length of 3*our contract? 

A. Five years from the first of July. 

Q. Is there any provision by which the inspectors can annul it? 

A. No, there is none. 1 told them I would not touch it unless 
I knew I could have it for five years. I expected to lose money 
the first year, and I would not take a short contract, because, if I 
got a business that was paying me something, I wanted to know 
that I could have it a little while, and make something. They 
hesitated about letting me have it for so long a time, but finally 
consented, for the men were idle, and could get no work. They 
had worked for themselves, on the State's account, and lost money, 
— at least failed to make mone}*. 

Q. Have you ever had contracts with any other institution ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What institution? 

A, The House of Correction in Springfield. 

Q. In what business ? 

A. The shoe business. 

Q. Were you successful ? 

A, Very successful, for fifteen 3'ears. 

Q. Did you have a contract for prison-labor as long as that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What caused jou to surrender the contract which you had ? 

A. I was overbid. 

Q. Others gave more for the labor of the convicts than you 
^M>uid afford? 

A. Not more than I could afford to, but more than I bid. I 
^x>uid afford to give as much as anybody ; but I lost it. 

Q. And, having lost it, 3'ou entered into this contract? 

A. Having lost it, I was out of business, except real-estate 
•operations, for thirteen years. I was in real estate pretty exten- 
sively ; but it went back on me. Finding I had got to do some- 
thing, I began to cast about for a contract, so that I could get 
back at my old trade, and make some money again, if I could. I 
was the man, I suppose, that Butler refen*ed to as offering eleven 
cents in Worcester. I did not make any offer. I simplj' intimated 
that I would give them what they had been earning. I thought 
that if I could get chairs to just clear me, and then take the 
number of men I wanted for shoes, I could make something from 
my shoes. I made them no other offer. 

Q. From your experience as a contractor, what effect, if any, 
does this business which you conduct at the workhouse have upon 
the moral reformation of the convict? 

A. If an}', it is decidedly good. The class of men who go to 
those places — especially where we are — are vagrants, who have 
Dever been in the habit of working. It comes hard to them ; but 
thej* learn it. They are compelled to work, and they form habits 
of industry, though it may not amount to much when they go out. 
I have been through the room, and asked them questions as to what 
they had ever done. My object was to see if there were any shoe- 
makers among them. Most of them said that thej* had '' bummed 
around." The great majorit}' of them never did any work of any 
oonaeqaence. The}- are tramps, vagrants, idlers, and never did 
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much of any work. This teaches them to work, and when the}' 
go out they can work. If they can't do chair-seating, they can do 
something else. 

Q, It has a reforming tendencj' ? 

A, I should say so. 

Q, (By Mr. Taylor.) Have you ever had any contracts out- 
side of prison-labor in your business? 

A. 1 made lots of contracts with different parties. 

Q. What I wanted to get at is this, about what per cent 
more do you make on prison-labor than upon outside labor ? 

A, Not any more, if the work is done haphazard. By good 
management, and adapting the work to the capacity of prison- 
labor, a little may be made. 

Q. Allowing that you contract for a certain number of men for 
a thousand dollars a 3'ear, what per cent more can 3'ou make than 
if you were to employ the same number of laborers outside ? Can 
you make ten per cent ? 

A, Well, I don*t know about that. 

Q, Can you make eight per cent? 

A, 1 could not tell. I have never employed large numbers of 
men outside. A prison contractor cannot do all the business, and 
outside manufacturers can sell as cheap as he can. 

Q. Doesn't it seem singular that an outside manufacturer who 
has to pay a dollar and a half a da}* for his men can compete with 
a contractor who hires a hundred and fifty men for a thousand dol- 
lars a year ? 

A. They can do it. 

Q. Does it look feasible? What I wanted was to find the 
difference in the amount of money made. 

A. As a general thing, nothing more. 

Q. Then it is pure philanthropy ? 

A, Not at all. 

Q. It is not as a matter of business ? 

A. Yes. I go in to make money. But I say, that, as a general 
thing, there is nothing made from prison-contracts more than from 
outside work. More fail at it than succeed. You have had the 
New-Bedford people here testifying. What they may be doing 
just now I do not know ; but some of the board wanted to let 
their men to me, and said they were losing money manufacturing 
shoes last year. 

Q, That is not their statement here. 

A. Well, there is an improvement in business. For several 
years past they have been losing money : so they told me. 

Q, (By Mr. Maksh.) You say that your men average three 
chairs and a seventh per day? 

A, Yes. 

Q. You get from four to six cents apiece. Suppose we take 
an average of five cents ; that makes fifteen cents a day, not count- 
ing the seventh. You get a hundred men for a thousand dol- 
lars a year ; that is, ten dollars a year per man. In seventy days 
they have earned that, and the rest is profit? 

A. At the time that I made this contract I was getting three 
cents a seat. I was paying for freight two cents and a half, 
leaving me half a cent a seat. 
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Q. (Bj Mr. MiLRSH.) But now you have got on a good work- 
ing basis, and we are figuring what jour chances are. We do not 
care how much money you can make ; but we are looking to see if 
somebod}' could not have done it to better advantage. If you 
make three chairs a day, at five cents, that is fifteen cents a day 
for each man, and they cost you only a thousand dollars a year. 

A. It will not average five cents. Nine-tenths of all I do are 
three cents : in fact the contract provides, that, as far as possible, 
the manufacturer shall send me that kind. 

Q. That would be nine cents a man per day, and in a hundred 
and eleven days they would earn ten dollars. 

A. Well ; but when they were making three chairs and a seventh 
a day, they were doing a cheaper kind of chair than now. They 
'^rere doing a chair I got three cents for nominalh', — that is, half 
A cent. They cannot do that many now. That was a smaller, 
c^heaper seat. They are earning now — I know every night what 
^hej' have done — from six to nine cents a day for the whole ; but 
^ have to deduct fVom that. 

Q, (By Mr. Taylor.) From six to nine cents a day ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. With ninety men employed at three chairs and a seventh 
^ipiece ? 

A, I say they cannot do that many now. 
Q, (By Mr. Marsh.) Well, suppose we call it seven cents. 
Hn three hundred days that would be twenty-one dollars per man, 
^^hich, as they only cost you ten dollars a man, would leave you 
eleven dollars per man for profit and expenses. 

A. If you want to know what I am making, or what the State 
^might make, you want to know the expenses. I- have a statement 
up to the first of July, since which time I have done somewhat 
better, so that you can judge how much the State has lost. 

Whole number of chairs seated by prisoners employed by M. 
Wesson, at the State Workliouse, Bridge water, from Jan. 1 

to July 1, 1879 16,673 

Amount received for same $680 62 

Cash paid for freight and cartage $221 15 

railroad-fares, about 50 00 

to overseers and instructors .... 254 00 

for prison-labor 196 00 

rope, tobacco, tallow, oil, ^c., about . 75 00 

796 15 

$115 53 

Cash paid for fixtures, tools, dc, about $400 00 

improvements in shop .... 125 00 

Ify own time (six months), at $50 per month . 800 00 

My 8on*8 time (three months), at $50 per month . . 150 00 

975 00 

$1,090 53 
Average number of prisoners employed during four weeks end- 
ing July 12 70 

Average number of chairs seated by each prisoner per day . 3) 

That makes a loss of $1,090.53 at the end of six months, though 
I have the fixtures. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Encouraging to make a contract for 
five years. 
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A» I am satisfied with it. It is about what I expected. Now 
I am doing better. I expect to make more and more every month, 
with expenses less, and income more. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) You stated that you thought that Mr. 
Leonard could just as well make this contract with the chair com- 
pany as yourself ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know any reason why Mr. Leonard, or any other 
superintendent, could not take that business and carry it on with- 
out any outside interference ? 

A, No ; onl}' that they have enough to do aside fh>m that. 

Q. Well ; but they could employ a man who had brains enough 
to oversee it? 

A, It would cost them more than they could make? 

Q. Couldn't they (not for fifty dollars a month, but for per- 
haps a hundred dollars) hire a man to look after it? 

A» I do not think he would be interested enough in it, and 
the}' would lose money. Twenty-eight years ago I began to know 
something about prisons. I took my first contract in 1851, and 
have watched prisons considerably since, and have noticed, that, 
wherever the work has been run by the authorities, it has generally 
been at a loss. 

Q. The cane is furnished by the chair company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You were speaking about the convicts wasting cane: is 
that any consideration of yours? 

A, It is. If I do not do a certain amount of work out of a 
certain quantity of cane, I have to pay for it. 

Q. The cane is portioned out to you ? 

A. Yes. So many chairs have to come out of so man}' bunches 
of cane, and if I fall short I have to pay — as I have done in 
some cases. 

Q. Would there be any difliculty for Mr. Leonard to take con- 
tracts like this, and set a competent man to work to oversee it? 

A. None : if he could get a man who would interest himself, 
and look out sharp. 



TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH D. O'NEIL. 
Joseph D. 0*Neil «toom. 

Q. Have you a contract for prisoners to manufacture slippers 
at the South Boston House of CJorrection ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you give us the nature of your contract with that 
institution? 

A. The gentleman who had the place before failed. I was 
foreman for him. And the chairman of the committee on contracts 
came and said he wished I would take hold, seeing I had been 
with the other man so long. I did so. I never really had any 
contract for any length of time. That was three years ago. I 
paid the same price he had been paying before. 
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Q. What do you pay ? 
A. Fifty cents a day. 
Q. How many do you employ ? 
A, Thirty-five to forty. Thirty-five at present. 
Q. How many hours do your convicts work ? 
A. About nine now, and during the year. 
Q. Who sets the task of the convicts ? 
A, I do ; that is, the amount of work they shall do. 
Q. Are you the instructor of the convicts ? and do 3'ou have 
charge of them during the hours of labor? 

A. Until within a year I have been. A year ago I got a 
young man to assist me. I am there most of the time myself. 

Q. Have you the entire control of the convicts during the hours 
of labor? 
A, As far as their labor is concerned, I have. 
Q. If they do not perform the task assigned by you, what do 
you do with them? 

A. I am supposed to make a report to the oflScers in charge, 
w^ho take care ef them. 

Q. As a fact, do the convicts perform the duty assigned them 
ring the day ? 
A. They do very well. 

Q. Do many of them reAise to perform the task assigned them ? 
A. With me, I cannot say that they do. I get along very well 
ith them. 

Q. Do they perform the work which is assigned them with 
jpparent good will ? 

A. I think they do, most of them. 

Q. What perquisites, if any, do you give to induce them to 
ork? 

A. I give them tobacco ; and when they go out, if the}' have 
one well, 1 give them a little money. 
Q. What is the condition upon which you give tobacco? 
A. They all get tobacco. 

Q. Do you give it to them as an inducement to work ? 
A. That is what I give it for. 

Q. Does it have the efi<ect of stimulating them to do an addi- 
^onal amount of work ? 
A, I think it does. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Don't they get tobacco, anyway? 
A. Not in my department : they do down stairs, where they 

overalls. 
Q. Then you give it only to those who do well ? 
A. I give it to all. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Suppose they did not perform the task 
igned, would you withhold the tobacco? 
A. That would be optional with me. I generally give it to 
^iUiem. 

Q. Without regard to whether they perform the task or not ? 
A, I think it has the effect of making them do their work 
"fcettcr, and I give it to them. In fact, I do not have any trouble 
with them. 

Q. Do the convicts perform the task assigned them within the 
nine boors, or does it take them the fbll time? 
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A, They sometimes have two or three hours to spare. Some 
of them take all the time, and perform the task. 

Q. When they have performed the task, they are not required 
to do any thing more? 

A, No. 

Q. What is the product of one of the convicts as compared 
with a man working ontside ? 

A, I should say two-thirds. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) No more than that? 

A, I should think not, on an average ; though some of them 
will do full as well. 

Q. Do you employ free labor outside of the prison ? 

A, I do not. 

Q. What wages do persons outside of the prison get in the 
same line of work? 

A, It has been only lately that thej^ made more than six to nine 
dollars a week outside. The}' might make more, if they had 
enough to do ; but they would not get it. 

Q. Does the work which you perform inside interfere with 
the work of free laborers outside ? 

A, I think not, I do so little. 

Q. What is the cost of the manufactured article inside as com- 
pared with its cost outside? 

A, You cannot get so much for goods manufactured inside as 
outside, as a general thing. 

Q. Are the articles manufactured in prison as good as those 
made outside ? 

A, I think not, in the quality of the work. 

Q. And, for that reason, would 3'ou have to sell your manu- 
factured articles inside for less than you would if they were man- 
ufactured outside? 

A. As a general thing, I do. 

Q. What, then, is the inducement for employing convict 
labor? 

A, Well, I have been there seven or eight years. I don't 
know but if I was outside I would be as well satisfied : it is only 
that I am located there. 

Q. Then you think that the work inside, as performed by con- 
tract, has no appreciable advantage over the work performed 
outside ? 

A, I think not, there is so little of it. 

Q. What is the extent of the product inside as compared with 
the product outside ? 

A. In my particular line? 

Q. Yes. 

vl. Well, I should not think it was one-fiftieth part. 

Q. So far as your knowledge goes, what effect does this labor 
have upon the reformation of the convict? 

A, I do not know that it reforms him an}'. As a general 
thing, they come back again. 

if. Do you know the extent of the recommitments to the 
institution? 

A. I do not know for certain ; but I should say that one-fifth, 
and perhaps more, were recommitments. 
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Q. What portion of the convicts, so far as you know, have a 
trade when they come into the prison, that arc assigned to jou? 

A. A reiy small proportion. I should think, out of thirty-five, 
not more than five. 

Q. What length of time does it require to become familiar 
with your work? 

A. About three months. 

Q. Do they learn a trade there which they can get emplo}*- 
ment at outside? 

A, Yes : they do at most of the branches. There are some 
things that men could not get work at outside. Four or five work 
at small sewing-machines. 

Q. Do they learn to make a complete slipper inside ? 

A. No. They work at different parts. 

Q. Is the slipper business outside carried on in the same 
manner? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that, if they become familiar with one part inside, they 
can obtain work outside upon that same part? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to whether the}- do obtain labor 
ootside at this trade ? 

A. Some of them do. 

Q. What proportion, in your judgment, would get lalx)r out- 
side, if they desired to do so? 

A. Three- fourths of them could if they wished to work at it. 

Q. (By Mr. Tatlok.) You are a practical mechanic? 

A, At that particular business, I suppose I am. 

Q. Did you ever work at this business before you went into 
the prison ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long were you foreman for the former contractor? 

A. While he was there, — about three years and a half. 

Q. He had the same kind of contract that you have ? 

A. His contmct ran for a vear, and niine for no stateil time. 

Q. Your contract could be thrown up at any time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Mossc.) Can you tell, so far as your experience 
IToes, the oilvantage which you derive from employing convict 
Imbor, over the advantage which you would have if you eniployetl 
IVee labor? 

^-l. I do not know that there is any, — nothing more than that 
t am more used to this particular kind of lal>or now. 

Q. Did the former contractor make money ? 

A. He owed about $27,000 when he got thmngh. 

Q. So that, financially speaking, it was a failure? 

xL» M. es. 

Q. Was his failure owing to his carrying on the business in 
Xbe prison ? 

A. He said it was owing to bad ilehts. 

Q, He nuule sales outside, of thf proiliict made in the prison. 
mod failed to obtain pay for the material, in consequence of ^hich 
be (ailed? 
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A. So he said. 

Q. So far as you have been in the business, have yon made a 
success of it? 

A. I have managed to make a living out of it. 

Q. Can you tell from 3^ear to year, or fh>m month to month, 
the amount which you make in this business? 

A, I should think about six per cent of the money invested in 
it. 

Q. What is the capital which you have invested in this busi- 
ness? 

A. I probably do business to the amount of forty thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

Q. What amount of stock do you have at any time? 

A. Probably three thousand or four thousand dollars' worth. 

Q. Then, considering all these things, you do not think there 
is any advantage derived from your carrying on this business, over 
what you would derive from carrj'ing it on outside ? 

A. I do not. 

Q, (By Mr. Marsh.) Do you sell your goods? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Where are they sold mostly ? 

A. I sell them in Boston, and they are sold West. 

Q. You sell direct to Boston dealers ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Is Mr. Phillips connected in any way with your business? 

A, Onl}' that he bu3's the goods from me. He furnishes me 
with material, and I furnish the goods. 

Q. You turn the goods in to Mr. Phillips at a price? 

A, Most of them. 



Thubsdat, Oct. 30, 10.aO a.m. 
TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM B. RICE- 

WiLUAH B. Rice 9wom. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) With what firm are yon oonnected? 

A. Rice & Hutchins, 125 Summer Street. 

Q. Have you a contract with the prison authorities at Con- 
.cord? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the form of your contract? 

A, The contract is for the labor of a hundred convicts to 
manufacture boots and shoes. 

Q. You also manufacture boots and shoes ontside of the 
prison ? 

A, Yes : the prison-work is less than one-fifth of our business. 

Q. What is the contract price which 30U pay for them? 

A, Forty cents a day. 

Q. In addition to this, what is supplied by the prison authori- 
ties in room, steam-power, &c. ? 

A, They contract to furnish suitable room, with 1 team-poiwsrt 
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ml one haodred dollars per horse-power; but, as we coald not 
oome to an exact nnderstanding as to the amount of power, we 
contracted to pay five dollars per annum per man for it. The en- 
gineers diflfered as to the amount of power used. 

Q. Do you have to insure your property there? 

A. Yes : we pay fh>m one to two p<*r cent more than we pay 
outside. It is with difficulty that we insure at ail : we have to 
tmke low-grade companies, because first-class companies will not 
take the nsk. 

Q. What amount of stock do 3'ou carry at B,ny one time, or the 
average stock, in prison ? 

A. Do you mean the stock and the machinery' ? 

Q. The entire investment. 

A. I should think we had an average in the prison of about 
thirty thousand dollars. As fast as the goods are produced, they 
are sent outside. 

Q. What portion of this is in machinery and other fixtures? 

A* Allow me to say, that, in answering these questions, I do 
it approximately. Our machinery', I should think, would be in the 
neighborhood of twenty-five i)er cent. I cannot tell exactly now. 

Q. About seven thousand or eight thousand dollars? 

A» I should say from seven thousand to ten thousand dollars. 

Q. The balance of the thirty thousand dollars is in manufac- 
tared and unmanufactured stock ? 

^1. I am giving an average. We sometimes have more, seldom 
less. 

Q. How many hours are your convicts at work under the con- 
tract? 

A. As many as the prison authorities think suitable, I suppose. 
We have not anv voice in the matter. Tliev march them in when 
they desire, and out the same. They only work by daylight, and 
I understand that they have to get breakfast by daylight also. 
They are marched in in order, and they are innrehod out somethiug 
like twentv minutes before dinner-time. Then, 1 believe, thev 
have an hour for dinner. Then they are marcheil in again, and 
are marched out in time to get their supper, and go to their cells 
before dark. I am not there daily ; but this was m}* experience 
when I was there daily. 

Q. Would you sa}' that thej* work nine hours, on an average? 

A. I shonld say they seldom workeil nine hours. I should say 
that the longest time in the 3'ear was loss than nino hours, and 
that in winter-time it is ver}* much less. 1 would not undortako to 
■ay. We keep the average at the prison. 

Q. Will yon state the average work that thoy will do in a day 
as compared with men outside ? 

A. That is a ver}* hard matter to answer. There are men in 
the prison who can do as much work as any outside. I think the 
general understanding is, that they will do half to two-thirds of 
what men do outside. I think thoro are no men in the prison who 
do over two-thinls, and manv men not over half, and thev l>eeonie 
aocostoroed to doing so much. Then, beyond the question of 
aoMMint, comes that of quality. 

Qi (Bj Ifr. Hill.) You say no man does more than t\\o- 

•fadsr 
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A. There have been certain exceptional circumstances when 
they have done more ; but the best of them will not average more 
through the year. When I say two-thirds, I am estimating our 
best men. 

Q, (Bj- Mr. Morse.) I desire a fair average. 

A. Half to two- thirds : I cannot give it more accurately. 

Q. Will you state the qualit}- of the goods you manufacture? 

A, We do not attempt to make a high or even average grade 
of goods, at present, because in our experience we have not fbund 
it a success. 

Q, How does the work compare with the work made outside? 

A, It is a lower grade. It is not worth so much on the mar- 
ket ; that is, the same stock put into the same work inside and 
outside will not bring the same price. In qualification of that, 
perhaps I might say that we took our contract after there had been 
one or two contracts placed in the prison for shoes ; and we did 
not have many shoemakers assigned us : they had alread}' selected 
the shoemakers. We did not think it advisable to attempt to 
make so good a class of work as if we had had the selection. 

Q. Can you give the names of the parties who had that con- 
tract? 

A, At that time there were two contracts, — Mr. Blanchard, 
and Messrs. Davis & Whitcomb. 

Q. Now, will you tell the Committee about the amount of boots 
produced in a given time, — three months or six months? 

A, 1 could tell exactly the number of pairs produced in a year 
by reference to my books. 

Q, We would be very glad to have that statement, if you please. 

A. We are working a hundred and twenty men on the aver- 
age — twenty more than the contract, because they are there ; and 
I think we produce not far from five hundred pairs per day — 
boots and shoes. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman.) Will you be kind enough to state 
the kinds of work which you make at the prison? 

A. We make principally men's coarse work, — split-leather 
upper-shoes, men's brogans and coarse boots. 

Q. Give me a trade name? 

A, Brogans and boots are the trade name. 

Q. Will you be kind enough to state, as near as you can, now, .^ 
the number of pairs of brogans that you produced, say, within tli4 
last 3'ear? 

A. I cannot do it, at present, because I have not the figures. 

Q, In regard to the stint : will you be kind enough to tell hoi 
man}' pairs, say, of these coarse, split shoes, that you require aat 
convict to last in a day? 

A, Will you please state what you call lasting? it covers i^ 
great varietj* of work. Some would have one man tack on th^-^i: 
inn(*r-sole, another man draw on the upper, &c. 

Q. But if a man tacks on a certain number of inner-soles^??^ "- 
somobo<ly follows him, and draws over a certain number, so that w 
is practically a certain number of shoes for one to last. That is, f 
there are five dilferent men to last, it is easy to tell what they do — ^ 

A. I can only say that our best men do two-thirds of a day"^ ^^ 
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work outside. If it is customary for a man outside to last fifty 
pairs of cheap, split brogans, we would expect a man inside to do 
two-thirds of that number. 

Q. Would it not be better to give us the numbers, and let us 
dlTide them? 

A* It might be better, if I could ; but the men are changing 
all the Ume, and you cannot get at it as you can with men outside. 
It is impossible to figure prison labor as you would outside labor, 
or to compare one with the other in the wa}- you arc ^oing at it. 

Q. I would like to insist, if the Committee permits, that you 
give us somewhere near the number of pairs that you require for a 
stint in lasting, — we will say boyn* coarse shoes. 

A. We do not make bo3*s' shoes. 

Q. Well, men's. How many do you expect a man to last? 

A» It depends upon the kiud of shoes, — all the way from 
twenty-four to thirty-six pairs. 

Q. Do you have any that 30U require less than thirty-six? 

A. If you will state what you call lasting, I will tell you. I 
have answered you in the best terms that I can, — two-thirds of 
what a man does outside. 

Q. You have stated that you produce five hundred pairs of 
boots and shoes in a day. Will you state how many lxx)ts and 
how many shoes? 

A. They have been for the last six months principally bootii, 
though a few shoes. For the next six months they will be prin- 
cipally shoes. 

Q. Can you tell how many lKX)ta and how many shoes? 

A. About five hundred pairs a da}*. 

Q, Do you require more work from convicts now than you did 
when thev were in Charlestown ? 

A. I cannot sav about that; but I think we do. I think we 
rei|uire more fh>m men who have become accustonieil to the work. 
A great many of them were new at it at that tiino. We are c<»n- 
itantly changing our metho<ls of work, and divisions of la)x)r.* 
We have been there only two or three years, ami wo are changing 
ill the time. 

Q. Is it not a matter of fact, that in our trade, in a greater 
part of the divisions, it does not take a long time to learn? 

A. That depends upon the nion. 

Q, I am talking about the average man. 

^L If you take a man who is not an average niechanio, and 
does Dot want to learn, it will take a long timo. 

Q, As a matter of fact, will you state how long it will tako a 
man of average intelligence to learn to butf a >\kk* on a butllng- 
machine ? 

«1. He can buff the first shoe he tries ; but the question is how 
well he will do it. 

Q. How long is your contract for? 

.1. Three years. 

Q. Could not a man of ordinary intelligence be tautiht the 
shoe trade, or almost anv division of it, in three vears? 

A. If he desired to learn it, he eould. 

Q. Doo't you speed yoiy machinery inside just the same as 
outside? 
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A, I do not know. We speed it as we think best. 

Q. Is it not speeded at as high a rate as ontside ? 

A, I do not know ; but we do just as we think desirable. 

Q. Then the machiner}' is speeded about the same as outside? 

A, I should suppose it would be. 

Q. Then, if it is speeded at the same rate, it is natural to sup- 
pose that the work must go through as rapidly as ontside ? 

A, Not at all. A machine does not work alone. 

Q. A man at a McKaj' machine must sew as fast as the ma- 
chine revolves. The only matter wherein there can be a difference 
of speed is the length of time it takes him to put the shoe on, and 
take it off ? 

A, It depends on the man. 

Q. It must be a good man to run a McKay machine ? 

A. We have nothing to do with McKay machines in the 
prison. 

Q. Well, take a pegging-machine? 

A. As a rule, a machine will do less in prison than outside. 

Q. If a man is working at a machine, and the machine is 
speeded as high as it would be outside, how do you figure that 
a man does only two- thirds of a day's work ? 

A, I figure it as a matter of experience. I have stated, that, 
under certain circumstances, men have done a large day's work ; 
but, as a matter of fact, men at machines will not average more 
than two- thirds of a daj-'s work. 

Q. Will you state what inducements are offered to convicts to 
do more than an average day's work? 

A, We offer inducements of various kinds. We encourage 
them, and we have been allowed to give them fruit at the end of 
each week. When we first took the contract, I made a practice of 
sending fruit there every Saturday-. They are allowed newspapers 
and a variety of little things which they ask for, and, with the 
consent of the prison oflUcials, we are allowed to give them. 

Q. It is by inducements like those that you get extra labor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How far are they used ? 

A. Not very far, because it does not work well, as a rule. It 
costs more than it comes to. The best way we can handle them 
is to ask the officials to make them do fair work. 

Q. All you have given them is fruit? 

A, Tobacco is used in the prison. We are compelled, I think, 
by our contract to give them tobacco ; but I do not think it speci- 
fies the amount. 

Q. Every man ? 

A, Everv man if he wants it, and I think, when he does not 
use it, it is commuted. 

Q. Who fixes the stint that each man is expected to do? 

A, I do not think that that would be a proper way to put it. 
I do not think any man has a stint. 

Q. Who sets the task? 

A, We call upon every man to work all the time, unless be 
does two-thirds of a full day's work : when he comes op to that.» 
we are perfectl}- satisfied. 
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Q. Will jroo be kind enough to state the number of pairs that 
JOQ oonsidBr two^thirds of a day's work? 

A. If yen will tell me the precise kind. 

Q. I will let you do that. 

A* In the first place, let mc tell you, I do not go into that 
priacNi once a month. We have men who run the different depart- 
ments. I should have said, that, for about every ten prisoners, we 
have to have 4 man to oversee, who is an expensive man. We 
have men there who get fVom the prisoners all the work that they 
are willing to do, and the man who can get the most work from 
them witlKNit ii\juTing them is the best man for us. 

Q. (Bv Mr. Marsh.) How many men do you employ as 
overseers? 

A. About one to every ten prisoners. Sometimes more and 
sometimes less. 

Q. You could not say how many 3'ou have employed now ? 

A. I should say that that was the nearest I could give it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcbham.) Then you have twelve instructors 
there? 

A. I think so ; but, on the average, about one to ten. 

Q. It seems difficult for me to get an answer to my question 
u to the number of shoes that a man is expected to last in a 
day. 

A. 1 could not tell you the exact things done. 

Q. Have you anybody in your employ who can? 

A» We have. I do not know of anvlKxlv in the State who is 
making Just the same work that we are, becaufu; we aim to make 
oar work a little different from any other. When you come to 
lasting, we have, as I have said, changcfl our metbo<l the last 
year. In making coarse shoes, brogans, and plough-shoes, I should 
say (to count lasting as tacking on the inner-sole, drawing over 
the upper, and fastening it properly, and takinjj: the wolt to the 
outer sole), — I should say that outside a good man would be ex- 
pected to do forty or fifty pairs in a day, and inside we should 
expect a man to do thirt}* to thirt^'-six pairs. 

[Since this answer was given, I Icam that we ask our expe- 
rienced lasters to tack on the insoles, and draw over tlie upi)er, to 
thirt}'-six pairs per day : the welt is laid, and sole tacketl on, by 
another man. We have men outside the prison who ilo seveuty- 
two per day. J 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Thirty to thirty-six? 

A. YeSt of coarse work. I am mentioning what I eall the 
outside figures, — the very best men. We have had men work for 
months who did not do twenty pairs a day. Thirty to thirty-six 
pairs is for the best men after the}* havt* bei^ome experienreii. A 
man who outside would do forty to fifty pairs, if arrested, and 
sent to prison, we should not expect to do more than the number 
I have named. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) In re<;anl to the grade of the 0oo<)s 
that 3'oa make, is it the same grade and quality that you make in 
your factories outside ? 

A. No. It is the same grade of stock ; but we cannot get the 
saaM grade of goods out of it. 
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Q. Don't you sell them in the same market ? 

A. Yes, and to the same customers largely, but for a less 
price. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) I want to understand whether, when a 
machine is what Mr. Litchman calls ^^ speeded,'' the man who is 
attending it hasn't got to keep up with it. 

A, Take a pegging-machine, for instance. Af^r the shoe is 
on the jag, the machine itself turns it ; but, when it is there, it 
depends on whether he does his work well, and, if the shoe is not 
guided properly, the work is worse than nothing, because the shoe 
is spoiled. The machine will run the same inside as outside the 
prison. 

Q. Does the machine run as many hours ? 

A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAN.) In the same number of hours, it 
will do the same work ? 

A, Yes. The machine will. 

Q. Then, if the machine pegs forty pairs of shoes a day, some- 
body has got to last fort}', and somebody has got to finish forty ? 
all the subdivisions must be done ? 

A, I think you have assumed, in making your point, something 
which will not bear investigation. I understand that 3'ou assume, 
that, because a machine can do a certain amount of work, the men 
there must do it. 

Q. I mean while the machine is in motion. 

A, That is an entirely wrong assumption. When a shoe is on 
a machine, the man has got to do that shoe in a certain time. 
But a machine will peg several pairs of shoes in a minute, and he 
may occupy several minutes in putting one on. 

Q. How many pegging-machines have you there ? 

A, I think we have three. 

Q. Will you state the task that is required from pegging-ma- 
chines? 

A, We never make any, because it is not possible. When we 
are going to teach a man to run a pegging-machine, we pick out 
one who can be trusted, for it is important work. 

Q. I want to get at, if I can, the number of shoes or boots, or 
boots and shoes, that 3'ou get from a pegging-machine in a da}- in 
3'our prison. 

A, I cannot answer that now. We have three men at ma- 
chines, and I think it would be possible for one man to do it all in 
a day. One man can peg five hundred in a da}'. 1 have known a 
man to peg a thousand. We have a man outside who does twice 
as much for us as he did inside, and he did well there. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Did he learn of you? 

yl. He learned in prison. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) You say that the best men outside do 
forty to fifty apiece, and inside thirty to thirty-six. What do the 
poorest men inside and outside do? 

A. Just about the same proportion. I was careAil to state 
what I called lasting. 

Q. Well, can you state the average that the}* will do inside 
and outside ? 
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A. Oatside we would not asc poor men in lasting shoes. We 
have to pat on a certain number of men, and the}* all do about the 
same amount of work. If we had a man who could not do the 
daj*8 work, we would discharge him. I made a range of fort}* for 
the poorer men, and fifty for the best. 

Q. Can JOQ give me the cost of the production of gtxxis inside 
as compared with the cost outside ? 

A. I said that we have in the prison at all times thirty thou- 
sand or forty thousand dollars, at least; but the manufactured 
goods we have to carry outside. 

Q. What is the average capital invested ? 

A. Fifty thousand dollars ; but at times we have over a hun- 
(lre<i thousand dollars. 

Q. You mean that twenty thousand dollars* worth of prison- 
stock is made, and carried outside? 

^ . X es . 

Q. My question was to have you give a statement, considering 
capital and every thing, of the cost of the goods inside as com- 
pared with those made outside. 

A. We do not make exactly the same quality : we cannot do 
it. The questions which I have been answering to Mr. Litchman 
do not cover the point. I can probably give it to you in a very 
close percentage. The cost of proilucing a given number of pairs 
of shoes from the same stock, the wa}* we manufacture them in 
the prison, is about eighty per cent of the cost of producing them 
outside. I am giving you my best judgment. I sliould say that 
the cost of producing a case of twelve pairs of shoes from the 
same material inside of prison as compareil with outside, just the 
cost of labor, is eighty per cent. The cost of tindings, &o., which 
are liable to be wasteil, and for which we charge men outside, is 
greater in the prison, Ijecause of waste. Then there are many lit- 
tle things, such as tobacco, tliat are not figured out. I estimate, 
that, if it will cost me a dollar to make a certain shoe out>i(le, it 
will cost eighty cents inside ; and then I estimate that the outside 
labor is worth twenty per cent more : it will bring that. 

Q. The advantage you get is in the lal>or of tlie prisoners in- 
side ? 

A. But, to offset that, there are some disadvantages. In my 
estimate of the cost I should say that wliat costs me for the lal)or 
a dollar outside would cost me alnnit eighty cents inside. 

Q. AAer the article is made up. what do you get for it. uheii it 
has been made in prison, if compared with what it would bring 
if made outside ? 

A, I get just about as much less as the ditl'eretice in the cost 
of production. For the last four years we have run ft)ur factories 
outfiide, and our average profit would varv les^ than one per cent ; 
that is, the profit fVom our prison business is not greater than the 
profit on outside business. Neitlier have the prison gtxHis soM 
any closer, for we do not intend *to sell without our [)rollt. The 
profit on our prison business has not avrr:i;:ed greater during the 
time of our contract than the avera;ie profit of our other l»u>iness. 
And, besides, we have averaged to carry a greater amount of nian- 
ofactared goods from the prison than from the factories. 
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Q. How does the product of convict labor compete with free 
labor, or affect the general industries of the State ? 

A, The production of one pair of shoes must have its influence, 
although so slight a product has no appreciable effect ; yet chan- 
ging a shoemaker from a respectable citizen to a convict does 
not increase the production, it actuall}' diminishes it by more 
than one-third ; so that, if a large product is harmful to the 
interest of the laboring-man, the more of his comrades that get 
into the prison, the less the product, and, in that sense, the better 
for him. If a man who has learned a trade gets into prison, the 
competition from that particular man must be diminished, even 
though he work at the same trade as before, because he works less 
hours, less rapidly, and does poorer work. If it were possible to 
gather together all the vicious, idle, and disorderly persons who 
are now outside of prisons, and compel them to work at any of our 
common industries, I believe it would be an advantage to the com- 
munit^s &nd especially to the laboring-man, the product of whose 
labor supports the idle. If this is not true, then, the more idle 
and vicious people, the better. 

Q. If you did not have a prison contract, would 3'ou make the 
same quantity of goods outside that you now produce ? 

A. I should ; because we have established a trade for them. 

Q. So that the quantity made there does not come in contact 
with the manufactured product of free labor ? 

A, I must say, that, for every hundred pairs of shoes made 
there, there would have to be a hundred made outside, if we had 
no contract. It must have this effect ; though I have never seen 
it. 

Q. If there were a limited demand, the conflict would come? 

A, That is true. 

Q. If there were an unlimited demand, it would make no dif- 
ference ? How is that case ? Is there an unlimited demand ? 

A, During the last three months there has been a demand, 
seemingly without limit, for certain grades of goods, and yet we 
have to-day four hundred cases of prison goods on hand. 

Q. Do you have to force the sale of these prison goods? 

A, Yes. There is an impression, a feeling against them, 
because they are not supposed to run even. I do not think that 
feeling prevails to so great an extent in the West, where they are 
making better goods ; but I am talking of my own experience. 

Q, Where are they sold ? 

A, Partly West and South. 

Q, Could you give us the gross amount of boots and shoes 
made in the State ? 

A, I could not, at this moment. I could give it in a short 
time. 

Q. Will you give us that information ? 

A, I will. 

Q. What is the effect of thitf system upon the question of free 
labor ? 

A. I never have seen any effect, except in cases where people 
have sup|x>sed it has done them harm. Of course, if five hundred 
men in prison do three hundred days' labor, it either adds three 
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bandred days' UbcMr to the labor of the countrj, or takes away 
three hondred days' labor fh>iii outside workmen, if there is no 
demand. Bat I ^ould say that the effect would be worse if the 
prisoners remained idle. I never have felt any effect from it 
myself, and never have seen any. 

Q. What if your opinion of the effect of the system upon the 
reformation of the convict? 

A. I would not specify the contract system particularly ; but it 
is very plain to me that lalK>r in the same branches that are carried 
on outside, %nd in the same way, has a reformatory influence, 
because it teaches the prisoners a trade by which they can earn 
their living. 

Q. Is it your experience that they do obtain employment out- 
side, when they are discharged fVom the prison, as a general 
rule? 

A. I only know of my own men. Whenever a man who has 
worked for us inside comes to me, I have made it a special matter 
to give him work, if he wishes it. In many cases I have done so, 
and there are many men at work for me now, good citizens. 

Q. The subdivisions inside arc the same as outside, so that 
they can get employment at the same work that the}* did inside? 

A. In a general nt ay. 

Q. (By Mr. Tatlob. ) You say that 3'ou have many of those 
men at work for vou ? 

A. I will sa}' several. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Now, with regard to the reformation 
of the convicts, I would ask if the contract convict-lalwr system 
has a better influence for the reformation of the convict than the 
public-account system, so calle<i. 

A, That is something I am not familiar with. 

Q. If 3'ou have an opinion, will you say which would be the 
better system for the reformation of the convict and the interest 
of the SUte ? 

A. As I said before, I am not familiar with the State system. 
I would sav that the contract system, if the contractor does what 
I Ixdieve is his duty, would have the advantage over any system 
where the parties who had control of the lal>or inside did not 
have any interest in the men after their disi^har^e. We find it not 
only a matter of duty, but of policy, to use our men, if worthy, 
when they get out; that is, give them employment. Men who 
are to be discharge<l soon arc more likely to do right there, if 
they feel, tliat, by doing right, they can get employment outside at 
fair wages. I have made it a nile to employ men outside, if they 
wanted employment. If I did not have a place, I would make a 
place for him, and keep him as long as he did well. 

Q. Do the instructors have a gmxl or a bad effect u{H>n the 
prisoners? 

A. That depends, of course, ujwn the character of the in- 
structor. I never knew of any ill effect from the pn»st»nce of 
instructors. We are suppose<l to st'leet men of tjootl eharaeler ami 
reputation, and it lies with the warden entirely to say whether a 
man shall, or shall not, go in. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) He can put bis veto upon them? 
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A, Ye8 ; and he did so in Charlestown some years ago, when a 
man who was ver}' important to us was not allowed in. They said 
he carried a letter for one of the prisoners. But the}' never pro- 
ceeded against him, as they could have done, according to law. 
Every man who goes in as instructor or contractor has certain 
rules to govern him, which he must abide by, or become criminally 
liable. 

Q. If he does not, does the warden have authority to discharge 
him? 

A, It is entirely with the warden to say whether a man shall 
go in or not, and he has used that authority in several instances, 
to m}' knowledge. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Don't you think that the discipline of 
the prison could be better controlled if the warden had no one in 
the prison except his own officers ? 

A, Inasmuch as the warden has authority to discharge any 
outside man any daj*, I do not see why the fact of a man being 
employed bj' private parties, instead of the State, makes any 
difference. He has the same power over them as over his own 
men. 

Q. There is one point that you made, that it is impossible to 
make a good class of work in the prison. 

A, I do not say that it is impossible ; but I say that it is not 
practicable. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the goods of the East New- York 
Boot and Shoe Company ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Don't they make pretty good work? 

A, It is not all done in prison, though. 

Q. Eighteen hundred thousand dollars' worth are. 

A, I state that all the goods — that is, all the shoes — are not 
made in prison. I have not said that it is impossible ; but I say 
it is impracticable. The}' do a portion of the work inside, and a 
portion outside. The finishing is done principally outside, I am 
told. 

Mr. Hill. We saw some finishing at Albany, and thought it 
was beautifully done. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Is there any thing to prevent them 
from taking the material from 3'ou, and making the shoes them- 
selves ? 

A, You mean that the State should hire suitable overseers, 
and make up the goods at certain prices? I do not see any 
objection to that, except that the State would be going into the 
shoe-manufacturing business, which would be objectionable to 
some. 

Q. No, it would be simply taking work in, and doing it for so 
much per pair, — you to send the stock, and they to return the 
boots. Isn't that feasible? 

A. I do not see any objection to it, if you can get the work to 
do. I would not have work done for me, unless I could control 
the mctiiod. There would be a continual wrangle as to quality. 
Where we put out work to be bottomed, when it is not up to a 
certain standard, we do not pay for it. I do not know of anybody 
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who would be willing to make the arrangement you speak of with 
the priaoD. 

Q. Your contract was for a hundred men. Suppose the 
bosiDesa should be subdivided, so as to make a greater diversity 
of indnatries in the prison, how much smaller number would it 
be an object for you to take on a contract? Sup))Ose that it was 
neceaaary to reduce the number of men on shoes from a hundred 
to fifty? 

A. I do not think it would be profitable for anv contractor to 
work that number of men. It would not, certain!}* on our class 
of work. You have to have men to oversee, and the expense 
would be considerable. 

Q. Y'ou think a hundred men would be as small a number as it 
woultl be an object for you to take ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Tatlor.) How long have you been a contractor 
for prison-labor? 

A, I think it will be four years next March. 

Q. Do 3*ou contract for the labor of any other prison ? 

A» No, we never had an}' other prison contract. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Have you any idea of the number 
of coarse, split upper-leather shoes made in Massachusetts? 

A. I cannot tell. I do not know of anybody who makes the 
same grade that we do, though they make similar grades. I tliink 
there are a great many more than twenty manufacturers who make 
them. Almost every hirge manufacturer who keeps a large line of 
goods either makes, or has made for hhn, a low grade of goods. 
I should sav that there are at least twentv manufacturers whom 
we compete with, and each of whom makes as many as we do in 
prison, though we make only a small part in prison. 

Q. Then the amount that you make would be a)K>ut ^ve yter 
cent of what is done outside ? 

A. I said as many as twenty ; but I would like to think that 
over before I made any positive statement. There are whole towns 
tliat make a similar grade of goo<ls ; that is, they make of similar 
stock a better grade of goo<is. So, if I were going to make an 
approximation of the whole amount produced, I would get what 
those towns produce, and add the figures together. Now I think 
of it further, my estimate of twenty would not be enough. I will 
get the information as near as I can. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What percentage of those whom you 
have inside do you give work to after they are discharged? 

A I should sav that we had at work for us now at least ten 
per cent of the prisoners who have l)oen discharged from our shop. 
That estimate may be entirely too high ; but I will give you those 
figures in my written answer. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Is there any feeling towards those 
convicts where they are working? 

A. There has been a feeling in one shop. We have four men, 
one, a pegging-machine operator who learne<i his trade in the 
prison, and whom I am payin<; three dollars a day. He is the 
beat man I ever knew in the prison. There was a feeling at one 
time against them. One of them marrieii, and went down Hast, 
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and went into a family to board. They liked him very mnch, until 
they found that he came from prison ; and then they told him he 
must leave. But he has a house of his own now ; and the feeling 
against him is over. I make it a point not to tell, generally, that 
a man comes from prison ; but I say to the foreman, *^ As long as 
he behaves himself, keep him ; and, when he does not, discharge 
him." I think their competition is felt more when they get out 
than it is when they are in. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Have you had any trouble with trades- 
unions? 

A. No. 

Q. Suppose you could get competent men in prison to do it, 
would there be any objection to having the work carried on with- 
out outside instructors ? 

A. I do not think that any convicts could be got to give the 
necessarj^ interest to it by compulsion. Then you would have to 
have a new order, to the effect that contractors might give the men 
a certain amount of money. There are very few men who would 
be trusted, even if capable 

Q. If put in a responsible position, wouldn't he at once feel an 
interest? There are institutions, where work is done on State 
account, where the men are trusted. 

A. I do not think that we could find men among our hundred 
who would advautageousl}' take charge of these separate depart- 
ments. 

Q. One great objection to the contract sj'stem is, that it intro- 
duces men who are outsiders, and it seems inconsistent with the 
highest and best degree of discipline. 

A. If this work is to be done in prison, you must have over- 
seers ; and what difference is it, whether we hire them, or the 
State, provided the warden has complete control over them? And 
our contract specifies that he shall. 

Q. What advantages are there in a prison contract? Wh}* do 
you contract for labor at Concord ? • 

A. We contracted because we did not know any thing about it. 
If we had, we would not have done it. If I had a prison contract 
offered me to-day, and I knew what I had to go through before 
arriving at a point where it could pay, I would not have any thing 
to do with it. For two years it was a constant anxiety to me. 
That fifth of m}' business gave me more trouble than the other four- 
fiflhs Now we have got this prison business built up so, that we 
are known as dealers in prison-goods, and that, in man}' minds, 
cheapens the production all along. If the goods fVom the factories 
outside are the least bit off, buyers claim that we have sent them 
prison-goods. I believe, that, with half the labor we have put to 
prison-account so far, we could have made more money, and gained 
in reputation for quality of goods. 

Q, How long has your contract to run? 

A. One and a half or two years. The men were worth nothing 
to us at first, and we had to educate them. 

Q, Still there must be some advantages, after all ; because we 
find that there are contractors in every prison. 

A, Yes. 
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Q. Wbmt it the indacement ? 

A. The indooement is, that after you have established a basi- 
it eTen if it does not pay any more than outside, it is not 
best to gire it ap. It is hard to handle prisoners to advantage. 
It is something on which you cannot go by theory. It must be 
learned by experience ; and no contractor can make money until 
he has learned. 

Q. They work more nniformly in the quality of work ? 
A. Our work is reasonably uniform, reasonably poor. 
Q. Bat every thing in prison is regular, — diet, allowance, 
Ac? 

A. Yes. But I do not think that you can say that the work is 
more regular in the prison, because our men arc subject to prison- 
discipline all the time, and are liable to be put in solitary any 
^ime. For instance, you have a pegging-machine man, — we have 
two of them, — and, if they lie idle, the other men must remain 
idle. 

Q. Does that happen often ? 

A. No ; because we select our men for such work. But the 
wanien has the power to do it. 

Q. Are your men taken from you fluently? 
A. It is a common occurrence to have them taken fh>m the 
shops. 

Q. Happening every day or two? 

A. Yes. Then they have been taken out for a variety of pur- 
poses. A harness-contractor came in. Two of my best men did 
not come in the morning. I inquired why, and was told that they 
were harness-makers, and the harness-contractor wante<l them. 
Then we have to take green men. The success of our business is 
•ubject to the discipline of the prison ; and that discipline depends 
upon one or two men. 



TESTIMONY OF IRA BLANCH ARD. 
Ira BLANcnARD «trom. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What is your business? 

A. The boot and shoe business. 

Q. Do you have contracts at the Concord Prison for connct- 
Ubor? 

A. I do : for a hundred men. 

Q. What price do you pay ? 

A. Forty cents a day. 

Q. What advantages do you have at the prison? Do they 

•apply steam-power, Ac. ? 

A. Steam-power is supplied to all contractors. 

Q. Do you have to pay for it? 

A. Yes. Five hundreil dollars a year. 

Q. The room you have rent fVoe ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. All the machinery in your department is put in by voiir- 
self? 
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A, Yes. 

Q. What amount of machinery do you have there? What is 
the cost of it? 

A. I should say six thousand to ten thousand dollars. 

Q. In addition to this, what is the amount of stock which yoa 
have inside, on the average? 

A, Twent3'-five thousand dollars, or more, usually. 

Q. What is the stock which you have to carrj' outside ? 

A. That depends on how business is. We usuallv have insur- 
ance of about thirty thousand dollars, which we calculate to be 
enough to cover it. 

Q. What are the hours of labor of the convicts ? 

A, That depends upon the sun. 

Q. The average for the j'ear ? 

A, In the summer time, when they can go in early, they go in 
at seven o'clock, and they call it that they go out at twelve, come 
in again at one, and go out at six. But they cut it short. Per- 
haps the}' are not working nine hours and a half now. The da^'s 
are long enough now so as to work all they will any time. 

Q. What would be the number of hours in winter? 

A, I do not think they get in before eight or half-past eight. 
It depends a good deal upon the weather. They come out while 
the}' can see well. 

Q. Would the average be seven hours a day ? 

A. They knock off in winter time at four o'clock, or quarter- 
past four. They leave off at sunset, anyhow, and, if it is damp 
and dark, they ring off sooner. Not over seven hours, hardly 
that. 

Q. So far as your experience and knowledge go, what is the 
amount of labor each convict does as compared with the labor of 
persons outside ? 

A, I do not do any business outside, though I formerly did. I 
should say they did half, or more, in my kind of work. 

Q. What is your kind of goods ? 

A, Boots, mostly. 

Q. What is the amount of your product? 

A, We make about four hundred pairs a day. 

Q; (By Mr. Marsh.) Are they fine boots? 

A, Mostly cheap calf boots. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What is the cost of the production of 
these goods as compared with what they would cost outside ? 

-.1. I cannot tell you. 

Q. Where are your goods sold? 

A, West and South, mostly. 

Q. Do they come in contact with the goods manufactured oat- 
side? 

A. I could not tell. A great many make the same kind of 
goods we do. 

(^. Do yon have to force the sales of your goods in the market? 

A, No. 

Q. Is there a ready demand for them? 

A, There has been a pretty good demand for eight months for 
those shoes. 
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Q. Whmt do thej bring as compared with the same class of 
S^ods ootaide ? 

A. I should saj two dollars or three dollars a case. Perliaps 
Jhree dollars. 

Q. Is that in oonseqaence of the poorer quality ? 

A. In the first place they are poorer, and in the next place 
Lliere is a little prejudice against prison-work. 

Q. Is the qaalitj inside as good as outside? 

A. I do not think the work is quite so good. We put in as 
apood stock as anybody ; but I do not think we get the same work, 
»ach as we get in Holliston, East Weymouth, and those places. 

Q. You have instructors? 

.j\» X es. 

Q. About how many to the hundred ? 

^-1. About ten or twelve. We used to have more than that ; 
txit we have not so many now. We used to have about fifteen. 

Q. Who sets the task of the convicts? 

A. I do, if there is any task to be set. 

Q. Do they have a task ? 

^'l. They have it in this way : the contractor sets the task, and, 
if it is too much, it is liable to be overruled by the warden. 

Q. Then, in fact, it is set by yourself with the concurrence of 
the warden ? 

A. Yes. After a number of years, there is a uniform rate 
made. They soon get into it. 

Q. In case the task is not performed, what is done with the 
convict? 

A. If he is able, and yet refuses, he is reported for miscon- 
duct. 

Q, To whom is he reported ? 

A. To the warden. If the warden thinks he could have done 
his work, he is puntslied. 

Q. Do you know what the punishment is ? 

A. Solitary confinement is all I know. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Is the prisoner allowed to make a state- 
ment? 

A. Yes, indeed. 

Q. The warden hears both sides? 

A. Yes. And generally the prisoner has more to say than 
anybody else. 

Q. Are there often decisions against you ? 

A* Yes. They are against me as often as they are favorable. 
There is not a day's work that could not be done in five hours. 
They get so used to a certain amount of work, that they can <lo it 
Terr quickh*, and we do not change the amount. 

Q. (By Mr. Morsk.) The task is not incn*ased if you find 
tiiev can do more ? 

A. No. 

Q. How long does it take you to educate the convicts at the 
class of work that you require of tliem ? 

A, It depends upon what it is, and who tlicy are. The l>esit 
of them learn very quick to do it in the way that they do do it. I 
do not know that they ever could he taught to do it well. 
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Q. You conduct the trade the same inside as outside ? 
A, Yes. 

Q. So far as you know, do they obtain a trade there at which 
they can get a livelihood outside ? 

A. We do the work exactly as it is done outside. 
Q. As a matter of fact, do they get employment outside ? 
A. I do not know so much about that as Mr. Rice ; but I know 
that they do in many cases. I know that there are many of them 
at work in High Street to-day who have worked for me. Many of 
them are at work in Lynn too. 

Q. Will 3'ou give us your opinion with regard to ^e effect of 
the sale of your production in the market upon the general indus- 
tries of the State ? 

A, It would be a mere matter of opinion. 
Q. Give it if you please ? 

A, I cannot conceive what effect it would have, there is so 
small an amount. It might when business was very dull ; but. 
with business the wa}' it has been for six months, everybody is 
employed who wishes to work, in the shoe business. 
Q. At present there is no appreciable effect? 
A» No. If there were more shoemakers, they would be era- 
ployed. 

Q. Will you give your opinion of the effect of the contract sys- 
tem upon free labor? 

A, I do not know that my judgment would be worth any 
thing at all. I do not see really how it could be bo. I am not 
conversant enough with it to know. 

Q. What, in your judgment, is the effect of contract convict- 
labor upon the reformation of the convict ? 

A, I know that many of them behave themselves when ^ey go 
out, if the}' have a trade. Of course man}* of them do not : you 
cannot expect they will. But man}* of them go to work. 

Q. So far as your knowledge and experience go, is the contract 
convict-labor system better than the public-account system, so 
called, upon the reformation of the convict? 

A, I should think it would be much better to set a man to work 
than to have him loafing. 

Q. As between the two S3'stems? 

A. I do not know an}* thing about that. I do not see how it 
would work at all ; that is, to the pecuniary advantage of the 
State. 

Q. In respect to the reformation of the convict? 
A, As to that, I really do not see what difference it makes one 
way or another, unless the State would get better men in to over- 
see the work than the contractor would. I do not see any other 
difference, and I really do not think they do generally get better 
men than the contractors. I think the contractors, for their own 
interest, would get better men than the State. 

Q. Have you ever heard any complaint with regard to the evil 
done by the instructors coming in communication with the pris- 
oners ? 

A, Yes, but very little, however. I believe I have had one 
man shut off since I have been there — a number of years. 
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Q. (By Mr. Hnx.) How long have jou been there? 

A. Eight or ten years. The warden thought one of my in- 
itmctors brought in or carried out a letter, and did not allow him 
to oome in again ; and I think he was right. 

Q. Onl}' one snch case ? 

A. I have had two. A number of years ago I had one. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAV.) You spoke about the revival of 
business, and the effect of the amount of labor done inside being 
less than when business was dull. You think, that, in a dull 
season, there would be some slight effect? 

A. More than in good times. When everybody is employed, 
that settles the whole question. 

Q, One of our inquiries is in relation to the advantages to the 
>oQtractor over other parties. When times are good, does not the 
contractor have the advantage over other parties, because he gets 
:iis labor for so much an^iiow? 

-I. That dots not work alwa^'s, because they have a way of 
patting up the price. 

Q. Have you any clause allowing your contract to be annulled? 

A. Yes, after thrt»e months* notice. 

Q, Have 3'ou ever had a contract annulled? 

A. No ; but there have been some annulled. 

Q. The clause would refer, then, more to some breach of con- 
tract than to the price paid ? 

A. It could apply either way. 

Q. If the price remained the same in the time of good trade, 
the contractor would have the advantage? 

A. Yes, when it is good ; but, when it is dull, he does not have 
much advantage. 

Q. When it is dull, doesn't he have to force the sale of his 
goods? 

^m 1 es. 

Q. Doesn't he then fix the price for the market ? 

A. No, I think not. 

Q. Let me illustrate. Suppose you have ten thousand cases of 
goo<1s on hand, the accumulation of the dull season. Just pre- 
vious to the o|)ening of the spring trade, it is necessary for you to 
rtise money ; and would not the sale of those goods then fix the 
price of all goixls of that ^rade sold in the market that se:ison? 

A. I Hhould sav not, bv anv means. That is so small an 
amount as compared with the whole, that it wouKl have very littlo 
effect. 

Q. Would not the only way you couM get at that be to com- 
pare the amount made by you with the amount made altogether? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If the whole number were two hun<lreti thousand cases, 
would not ten thousan<l canes atfei^t the price? 

A. Not at all. When they are gone, there is nothing to take 
their place. 

Q, Hut, until they are sold, nothing can be sold for a higher 
price? 

A. They might all be taken by one man. 

Q. But if you offeretl them, say, for twenty dollars a case, 
would not that price be quot^'d against other manufacturers ? 
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A. That would be natural. 

Q. Would it not be natural that that would get others to mano- 
facture for the same price ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And in that way serve as a means of breaking down the 
price of the goods ? 

A, I hardly think one man could break down the market. 

Q. I have seen it done in my trade. 

A, Whoever did it must be a big dealer. 

Q. If he had ten thousand cases? 

A. It would take a good while to make that number in prison. 
You might say five hundred cases : that would oome nearer to it. 

Q. Would you not accumulate a great deal in a dull season? 

A, I never accumulated more than five hundred to seven hun- 
dred cases. 

Q. You have a good ready market? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Could 3'ou state what the production of your labor would be 
for three months ? 

A. Nearl}' four hundred pairs a day. 

Q. About twelve thousand a month : that would be thirty-six 
thousand pairs — a thousand cases — in three months, allowing 
thirty-six pairs to a case, provided you did not sell any. That 
would be, perhaps, sixty thousand dollars' worth. Would not the 
putting of that amount on the market in Boston break the maiket? 

A, No. It would have no more effect than whether it rained 
next year, or the year after. If the accumulation of Batcheller 
should run on for six months, and then he should force it, then it 
would make trouble. 

Q. The total prison product is somewhere about seven million 
dollars, in round numbers. Take the whole product, and pile it 
up, and put it on the market, and it must have an effect in fixing 
the price of that grade of goods. 

A. You can suppose a good many things. But that does not 
happen. 

Q. Don't you think that the putting-out of that amount of 
goods would affect the market? 

A, I do not doubt it. But it never happened, and there is no 
chance for it to happen. It is a matter of utter impossibility. 

Q. It is claimed by manufacturers, that it not only can, but 
does, happen. 

A. I should say that the man who made that statement did 
not know much about it. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) You do not think that could occur? 

A, I do not think it is possible for the contractors not to sell 
any goods for three months. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAN.) I do not fix the time at three 
months. You know that the shoe trade is only eight months in 
the year. 

A, They are only stopping now about a month for each season. 

Q. I know that is the case now ; but I will venture to saj, that, 
for five years, the average has not been more than eight months, 
or perhaps seven. 
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A. I tbiiik that joa will find, tliat, in Plymoath and Norfolk 
CoQDtles, they have not stopped more than two months and a half 
ia a year. 

Q. (By Mr. Tatlor.) You believe that the employment is 
beneficial to the prisoners? 

A. I do not think they ooald be reformed without it. 

Q. Do yoQ believe that it would be better if the machinery 
were done away with, and the work done by hand? 

A. Under the present system of making shoes, they could not 
«ani two cents a day. 

Q. But, as eroplo}'ment is one of the principal influences that 
y€Hi believe in for reformation, if this machinery was done away 
with, wouldn't they come less in conflict with outside labor? 

A, They would not do so much work. As the thing is done 
now, there cannot be any shoemaking without macliinery. You 
must make a new world : you must go back first. 

Q. Taking away the pecuniary advantages to the State, what 
would be the benefit to the convict from being employed at hand- 
labor? 

A. It would not make any difference to the convict one way or 
the other : he would not produce any money to the State, that is 
all. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrciiMAV.) Throwing aside the question of profit 
to the State, and the amount of the contract price, would it not be 
better for a man to learn to make a whole shoe than a part ? 

A, I think not, because shoes are not made so. 

Q. But, as a matter of fact, can*t a man have a better chance 
if he can do four or five things, than if he can do only one ? 

A. They do not do it that way. 

Q. But it is still a fact, that, if he can do half a dozen differ- 
ent things, he is more desirable? In doing the work by hand, a 
convict must learn to make a whole shoe, and not be one-si xty- 
foorth part of a shoemaker, as many are now. Is the contract 
profitable to the contractor ? 

A. I do not think it is any more so than outnide work. 

Q. Can't you tell if you have made a profit ? 

^'1. Yes. Business has been good enough the last year, so that 
I ought to ; but I do not think I have done so much as I would 
oatRide. I have had an idea of . terminating my contract half a 
dozen times the last six months. 

Q. You have been there ten years? 

^. I es. 

Q. Then 3'ou did not get out? 

A. No; i got into the way of it, and it did not seem easy to 
get out. My impression is, that there are not more than three 
contractors for prison-labor who ever ma^lc any thing out of it. 
The Auburn prison has made money ; but I do not know any other 
that ever made a dollar; that is', over what they would make 
outside. 

Q. Suppose a convict should be taught to make an entire 
shoe, could he, after having learned the trade, go outAi<le, and 
get employment better than if he had learned only a portion? 

^. I do not think it would make a particle of difference. If 
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he learns the whole trade, he will not be so expert in any one 
thing : he will learn to do a particular branch as fast again if he 
does nothing else. 

Q. If I should come to your shop to seek emplo3'roent, and I 
told you that I could heel, trim an edge, slick an edge, peg, or 
sew on the McKay machine, wouldn't j'ou consider me a more 
valuable man than if I could do onl}- one thing? If 3'ou were out- 
side, there would be plenty to be hired, perhaps, for any thing ; 
but if labor was dull, and you wanted to put a man auj'where, — a 
man who was a thorough workman on every part, — 30U might 
send me around from one branch to another. 

A, Such a man would be more valuable ; but he could do his 
work on only one part then. 

Q. A manufacturer might want a man on heels, on edges, on 
stitching, or any other part, and might be short of either of those 
things, and, if a man came in who could do either one, he could 
put him right on. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Do you think, that if the men in prison 
were taught to work without machiner}', when they came to seek 
work outside, they would be any better qualified to get work where 
machinery is used, than if they had learned with machiner}? 

A, It would not do them any good. They would have to learn 
the trade all over. They must learn to do it on the machines, 
except lasting, certain parts of which you do the same one place 
as another. 



Friday, Oct. 31, 10.30 A.11. 
TESTIMONY OF CHESTER N. CLARK. 

Chester N. Clark sworn, 

Q. (By Mr. Morsb.) What is your business ? 

A, Brush manufacturing. That has always been my business 
since I was old enough to go to a trade. 

Q. What. institution are you connected with in your business 
relations? 

A. The Middlesex County House of Correction in Cambridge. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) What is your position there ? 

A, Agent, I suppose. That is what the commissioners sign 
me on the card which we send out to our customers. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Agent in connection with the manufacture 
and sale of brushes ? 

A. Yes, that is all. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) How long have you been there in that 
capacity ? 

A, I think about sixteen years. 

Q. The principal business of the institution is the manofactnre 
of brushes ? 

A, Yes, with the exception of doing our own work. 

Q. It is 3'our duty to purchase all the stock, and see to its 
manufacture and sale ? 

A, Yea. 
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Q. The goods are produced on account of Middlesex County? 
A. Yes. 

Q. You may give the Committee the amount of capital which 
is constantly in use in the manufacture of brushes in the institu- 
tion, if you have it within your knowledge. 

A, I think that the only amount ever put in by the commis- 
sioners, which was when they commenced the manufacture on 
account of the county, was ten thousand dollars. I have never 
seen the books to show that ; but I think one of the commissioners 
told me that one time. But then it has been increased, f^om 
necessity, from our own earnings. 

Q. Can you give the average amount of stock which the insti- 
tution has, manufactured and unmanufactured ? 

A, Would yoQ embody in that all our machinery, fixtures, and 
every thing? 

Q. If 3'ou could give them separately, we would be glad to have 
it. If you cannot do that, give us your general impression as to 
the average amount of stock that you have. 

A. I should sa}', for the last two years, embodying the whole. 
We have had, perhaps, somewhere near fifteen thousand dollars. 
Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Aside from machinery? 
A. I should think it would come well up to that without the 
ixiachiner}'. The machinery is not extensive at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) What does that fifteen thousand dollars 
<^over? 

A. If I should take account of stock to-day as it stands, that 
"^^ould cover all our raw material that we have for manufacturing, 
s^nd our manufactured goods, whatever we might have. 

Q. Can you state the value of \'our product in any given 
►riod, — three months, or six months? 
A. I could not, unless I averaged it. 
Q. Give us the average ? 

A. The last few years we have had our shop full ; that is, on 
m average, sometimes less. But, as a rule, we have had about 
many as we had capacity to work to advantage. 
Q. 1 wanted to get at the average value of the stock produced 
Sn any given time, or you may give it for the full year, if you wish. 
A. Take it for the year, and I think it would amount to about 
:iforty-one or forty- two thousand dollars. 
Q. Where do you sell your goods? 

A. The great bulk of ihem are sold in New York, and west of 
"New-York State. We sell some here ; but the bulk of what we 
Bell here we sell to other brush manufacturers. 

Q. State to the Committee as clearly as you can, and in as few 
words as possible, jour system of conducting your business? 

A. The class of help that we have there, I have to find out as 
beat I can where I can work them to the best advantage, and 
commence with them there. We systematize it as well as we can. 
We pat the poorer class at what we call '* drawing," — filling the 
boles with bristles. Those who have any mechanical idea, and 
sentences suflSciently long, we work in the finishing-shop, where 
luore judgment and experience are required. The same in the 
boring-room, where we bore the holes. In the varnishing-room 
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we have to have those who have good judgment, and can use it. 
Well, then, to know how much the goods are costing the county, 
I have taken different ways at different times. I keep account of 
how many brushes we made during tlie week or month, find out the 
number of prisoners that drew them, the number of prisoners we 
had up in the finishing-room, and count it up in that way to make 
an estimate. In the first place we set a value on prison-labor. 
Those of the poorer class, I reckoned last year and the year 
before, I think, at twenty-seven cents a day ; and that was the 
average of the earnings. I reckon it in this way. For instance, 
in certain places where they make a specialty of manufacturing 
brushes, and hire help to fill the holes, they pay fifteen cents per 
thousand holes. I reckon our drawing to be the same, and we 
would make an average of their earnings. Some do not earn more 
than six or seven cents a day. Then there are some whom we 
cannot trust anywhere else, and we keep them at this, and they 
become very expert; but the average would be about eighteen 
hundred holes, or twenty-seven cents a day for that class. 

Q. You say that inside they draw about eighteen hundred 
holes : how many would a free man draw outside ? 

A. A free man would not draw outside. It is all done by girls 
and boys. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) I understand that the poorer men in that 
department go as low as six or seven cents a day ? 

A, No. I mean to say that the average is twenty-seven cents 
a day. 

Q, But there are some you put down as low as six or seven 
cents a day? 

A. I do not put them as low as that. I take all doing that 
class of work. I could not keep track of the different ones. 

Q. What did you put at six or seven cents a day ? 

A, I said, that, in this number I have averaged at twenty- 
seven cents, there are some who do not earn more than six or 
seven or ten cents a day, and fVom that up to forty ; but the aver- 
age would be twenty-seven cents a day. We have many men who 
come in, and we try them a week, and find that they waste more 
than they are worth. We have many thirty, forty, and sixty day 
men ; and the men in that department are constantly going. Some 
days eight or nine go out, and as many come in. Then in the 
upper shop, we see how many brushes we finish, and how many men 
we have ; make a calculation of how much they are doing, and put 
that down. The average number of men who worked on brushes 
last year was a hundred and eighty, or a hundred and eighty- 
one. Of those, I put forty-six at fifty cents a day, and a hun- 
dred and thirt3'-five at twenty-seven cents. That is the method 
that I took to set a value on their labor. I studied up as much as 
I could to find what they were paying for that class of labor in 
other institutions. For instance, in Concord I was told that men 
were getting forty-five and fifty cents a day. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) You observed that outside this work 
was done by bo3's? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Could you state to the Conunittee how much thoae boji 
would earn at the same work outside ? 
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A. I thoald laj that they would earn, on the same class of 
work — ^rla make fh^m five to six or seven dollars a week. 

Q. (Bj Mr. Mabsh.) When 3'oa say that it is done by boys, 
yoQ mean boys and girls? 

A. Here they moatly employ girls. In New York they ased 
to employ boys moatly. When girls were employed, they had to 
take their work away. But the amount paid for the lalx>r was 
about the same, whether it was done by a girl or bo}- ; only girls 
would be more expert in drawing fine work than boys. The thing 
is rery materially changed. 

Q. Did the boys and girls do other branches, and, if so, what 
did they get? 

A. No. After the drawing, the brushes go into the hands of 
men or large boys, to do the remaining work ; but now it is done, 
tt a general thing, on machines, which makes a great difference. 
When I worked on brushes, we had to saw the blocks out one at a 
time; but that is not done now, except in ver}* small places. 
About all the manufacturers in the brush business use power, for 
it is necessary in order to compete. 

Q. The old style of doing this work by hand is out of vogue? 

A. It is gone b}*. A roan could not live by it now. 

Q. All the manufacturers outside, so far as you arc aware, use 
machines precisely as you do inside? 

A. Yes. In New York, where they have fine kinds of work, 
it is all done by machiner}*. The}' have gone so far as to make a 
whole brush by machiner}*. The simple lilock is put in« an<l when 
It oomes otit, it is a brush, readv for sale. Down in New Haven 
there is a concern that make coarser work, — the same as we are 
making, to some extent. They put the block in, set the grass in 
place, and the brushes drop down all rea<l3' to pack up for sale. 
There is a company in New York, I am told, that has ei^ht 
machines at work, making scrubs and shoe-brushes, and each of the 
eight makes thirty thousand holes a day. They make a third 
more holes in a day than we do, and that is where the ct>mi)etition 
oomen IVom. 

Q. (B}' Mr. MoB5K.) Will you state, so far as you know, the 
amount of the product in the prisons of the State of Massachu- 
setts? What it is as compared with the amount ma<le in outside 
shops? 

A. I could not give a very definite answer, l)ecaiiH«» I know but 
very little about the amount of business whieh the bnish-uiannfac- 
turers are doing. I am not sufliciently |M>stcMl : but I shouM not 
suppose it would amount to one-tenth part. The (ithern make a 
different class of brushes. They an* finer grades, and hring larger 
prices. 

Q. (By Mr. Mabsh.) Can you jrive any estimate of the pro- 
doction outside? 

A. I could not, because I know so little alnuit their business 
that I wcHild not want to ventui*e a jndi;ment. 

Q, (By M . M< e.) Can yon stnle the pri(»es which you o\y- 
tain for yoar bi s outside, or how uuir brushes i^impare. wlu'ii 
joa sell them ri with the prices of the same elass of 
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A, In answer to that, I can say, as a general thing, I have 
been obliged to reduce prices from time to time fh)m necessity, in 
order to sell our goods, because prices were ranging lower outside. 
I have alwa^-s made it a practice to get the biggest prices possible, 
and have sought markets where I thought I could get them. Very 
soon my customers would be offered the same class of goods for 
less monev, and then I would have to sell as low as anvbodv else. 

Q. Hasn't it been your practice to sell under the market- 
prices ? 

A. No. On the contrary, we have letters coming every day, 
from parties who tell us that the Cleveland House of Correction, 
or the Elmira or Joliet institution, is offering goods like ours for 
lower prices, in competition. 

Q. Does most of your competition come from prisons ? 

A. The strongest competition comes from those who manufac- 
ture b}' machiner}', and from prisons in other States. What 
brushes we make in Massachusetts do not amount, I think, to half 
what they manufacture in the Cleveland prison alone. 

Q. (B}' Mr. Taylor.) In the whole State of Massachusetts? 

A, No. All that is manufactured in prisons in Massachusetts. 
The Cleveland institution has increased very rapidly, and it is 
pushing the thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) So far as your knowledge goes, are the 
manufacturers who employ free labor able to manufacture brushes 
of the character that you manufacture, and sell them in the market 
so as to make them profitable? 

A, They do. I think I could go outside and go into business, 
and manufacture that class of goods. I think I could make those 
goods, and get a fair margin of profit. 

Q. Do you think that you can manufacture them outside with 
free labor, taking the ordinary prices paid, as cheaply as in the 
prison ? 

A> I will not say that I can manufacture them as cheaply ; but 
I can manufacture them as cheaply as we have sold them, and 
make a margin. I say our men average twenty-seven cents a day 
for a certain portion, and fifty cents for the others, and the average 
earning would be nearly forty cents a da}'. That is what we 
would pay into the count}' treasury, though it might vary from 
year to year. 

Q. What, in your judgment, is the effect of the sales of your 
product upon the general industries of the State in that line of 
business? 

A. As far as I know, the great bulk of goods that are manu- 
factured by brush-makers in Massachusetts, of that class of goods, 
are mostly sold in New England, because they do not strike out. 
They do not send men out of New England much ; that is, on that 
class of goods. Take the Messrs. Whiting : they make a specialty 
of high-priced gooils, and the great bulk of them go out of New 
England. But the smaller folks are confined mostly to New 
England. 

Q. Your sales are not confined to New England? 

A, We sell only a small portion in New England. 

Q. So that the immediate effect of the outside sales of joar 
product is very limited? 
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^. Very small in Massachusetts. I can honestly and conscien- 
>u8ly say, that as I can sell better elsewhere, and as the brush- 
anufacturers of this State are friends of mine, I did not care to 
It any thing in the way that would interfere with their trade, 
len it was not necessary. 

Q. Then your object seems to be to sell 3'our goods outside of 
ew England as much as you can, so as not to interfere with man- 
acturers here? 

^. That is one object ; and another thing was, that, as a gen- 
al thing, I foutkd it to our interest to do it. The orders from 
ew England would be so small as to hardly pay ; but, by striking 
it into other States, I can get large and regular orders. 

Q. Have you within the last year been obliged to force the 
kle of the stock ? 

Ji, Not this last year. 

Q. Have you prior to this ? 

A. I have never been forced to sell ; but I have held goods for 
price. 

Q' You preferred to hold them, and sell them at a AiU price? 

A. Certainl}' ; because we have no interest to force goods, un- 
iss we get stuck with a great lot of very cheap brushes, which 
poil, because the animal life is not entirely out of the material. 
L few 3'ear8 ago we were obliged to make a great deal of that 
lass of goods to keep the short-term men emplo3'ed. After the 
iw was changed, sending men to the State Prison for not less than 
tiree years, we got a better class of men. 

Q. But at no time have you been obliged to force your product 
pen the market? 

A. The only time that I have gone into the market with a stock 
f goods was a year ago this last spring. We had a large stock 
f goods, trade having been very dull through the winter. I did 
tot go in to force the goods ; but I did sell them at a reduced 
>rice, because my customers in New York told me that brushes 
oanufactured in other institutions could be had for less than we 
rere asking. 

Q. In your judgment, so far as you know, are not buyers able 
o purchase goods manufactured outside as low as the}' can those 
nanufactured inside? 

A. If there were no goods manufactured in prisons in the 
oantry, they might get different prices for goods, or people would 
;o without them. 

Q. K there were none manufactured in prisons, I understand 
ou to say they could manufacture them as cheap outside. Could 
hey not manufacture them, and sell them as cheap at the present 
ime? 

A. I think it might be done in this wa}*. The smaller the 
aanufactory, the greater the cost of each brush produced. The 
nly way is to have machinerj', and then, if a man goes in with 
is whole life and energy, he can maive a pile of goods, at a 
Qoall price. 

Q. Then large manufacturers outside of prisons could go in 
od manofacture stock as cheaply as it is done in prisons? 

A* Many of them are doing it now. The largest concerns are 
oing it now. 
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Q. And they are selling in the market as cheaply as goods 
made in prison ? 

A, Probably they have to, as far as I know. 

Q. Can people outside compete with 3*00, considering the prices 
of labor inside and outside ? 

A, As things are at the present time, with all these prisons all 
over the country manufacturing goods, I could find a better invest- 
ment than to undertake to compete with them, because the buyers 
now are seeking all these places for goods. IJhe manufacturers 
themselves, who make different kinds of goods, are seeking these 
places to buy. If there could be some way of legislating by which 
this thing could be put on an equal basis throughout the United 
States, it would be a grand good thing ; but to legislate for Mas- 
sachusetts, and not for anybody else, would be all the worse for 
Massachusetts, because those other places would come in here 
with a rush. 

Q. Considering wages outside, and prices inside, can 3'on make 
goods cheaper inside ? 

A. I could go outside and hire help, without trouble, to do the 
same amount of work that we do with prison-labor, for fifty cents 
a da3\ But a man would have to do more outside, because inside 
we can work only the hours of daylight. 

Q. Can you give the Committee the average hours that your 
men work each per da^'? 

A, I have never given my particular attention to that point ; 
but I should say not far fVom eight hours. 

Q. How man}' hours would they work outside? 

A, The}' generally work ten hours a day ; and the girls and 
bo3's who do the work which corresponds to what is done b}' our 
help that I rate at twent3'-seven cents a day, work as long as they 
want to, because they get so much per hundred holes. 

Q. So that, if they get more outside, they work more hours for 
the extra pay ? 

A, The3' get extra pay, and do an extra amount of work. I 
do not know but a great deal of our work costs us as much as it 
does other folks. A man in prison is dilatory, and yoa think he 
can do more. You go to him, and he sa3's quietly, '' I am doing 
the best I can.'* You have to put up with it : there is no help for 
it. The onl3' wa3' I can get more work done is to flatter them and 
praise them, which they like very well. But some of them are very 
obstinate, and do not mean to do any thing. 

Q. I would ask 3'our judgment or opinion of the eflTect of this 
contract-labor S3*stem upon the reformation of the convict. 

A, Mv impression is, fVora m3' own experience, that the em- 
plo\ ment of prisoners b3' the State or county is much better for 
all concerned than to contract for them. The object of the con- 
tractor is to make mone3-. He would not go there otherwise, and 
he pushes those men to do as much as possible. They are ignorant, 
jealous, envious, nervous, and they will not stand much. They 
push them hard : the men complain, and are put in solitary, for 
which they care ver}* little. I understand that was the way over 
there when the3' had contractors. Now, instead of crowding the 
men, as they used to, I treat them fairl3\ Instead of working 
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them up to the last minute, I calculate that there are so many men 
in the finlshing-rooro, and so many brushes to be done, and it is a 
reasonable day's work for them to do them. When they come up 
in the morning they nnderstand that the}* have so many brushes to 
tiandle. They go to work as pleasantly as a lot of hired men, 
with the understanding, that, if they get their work done an hour 
i>efore bell-time, those men that I can, in the upper shop, I will 
Ulow to sit and read an hour. By adopting that course, I can get 
t>etter work, and have it done more promptly. 

Q. Your opinion, then, is, ^at the public-account system has 
a better influence upon the reformation of the convict than the 
ooDtract system? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Mabsh.) Might you not treat the men just as 
kindly and judiciously if you were a contractor as you do as 
instructor? 

A. I might. But I learn that contractors push things. You 
cannot drive those men. But the way I treat them they feel so, 
that, when I am in a hurry with a job, they will say, ^^ I will do it 
to accommodate you." 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) If a man has a contract for five years, 
isn't it for his interest to learn how to handle the convicts? 
Won't he stroke them the right way, as you do? 

A. Most contractors get a contract, and they do not know any 
thing about it. They do not learn any thing about it, because 
they are not there. They intrust every thing to foremen and in- 
stmctors, and do not come in contact with the prisoners. I am in 
personal contact with the prisoners every day, and see and know 
whst is going on. 

Q. (By Mr. Mobse.) Are you familiar, at the present time, 
irith the methods of conducting the prison- work at Concord and 
elsewhere ? 

A.* I am not. The only information that I have in regard to 
be manner in which these things are conducted is what Gen. 
trockway told me in Elmira, and that seems to be entirely diflTer- 
nt ttom other institutions. 

Q. Is it the custom of the instructors or the overseers of your 
oBtitiition to report to you when men are unwilling to perform the 
rork assigned them ? 

^. In the upper shop, it is ; in the lower shop, the oflScer there 
akes charge of that. 

Q. When they do not perform the task assigned them, they are 
eported to yon, and do you first try friendly means? 

^. When a case is brought before me, I generally do. 

Q. When yon cannot pacify the man, and induce him to return 
o work, what do yon do? 

A^. Then he is reported to the oflScer who has charge of the 
-mnk in which the man is. 

Q. What will the oflScer do ? 

A. He will call him up and talk with him, and, if that does no 
a;ood, he will send him to solitary. 

Q. How long for oflTences of this character? 

A, Generally three days. 
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Q. While there, he has the ordinary solitary-convict fare? 

A. Yes, as far as I know. 

Q. Please state, if you can, whether or not the convicts, when 
the}^ leave 3'our institution, are able to get work outside at the 
same business you are carrj'ing on inside? 

A, I do not know of a single instance. So far as these insti- 
tutions being reformatory is concerned, I take but little stock in 
that. The first few years I was there, I felt very much interested, 
and tried to get 3'oung men situations. I got them situations in 
brush-shops and elsewhere ; but I never had more than one man 
who reformed, and became stead v and industrious. 

Q. What is the percentage of recommitments at your institu- 
tion? 

A, That I do not know ; but we have a great many who come 
back. 

Q. Then your experience is, that the convicts, when they leave 
the institution, do not find employment outside at the same busi- 
ness? 

A. I have no knowledge of their doing it. The trouble has 
been, so far as my knowledge goes, that they will not work. 

Q. Can the convicts when dischai*ged obtain work at the same 
business, if they desire? 

A. My impression is, that there would be a prejudice against 
them in the shops. If it were known that they came from prison, 
the}' would not get employment. 

Q. Of your own knowledge you do not know whether they get 
employment outside or not? 

A. I do not know of any except where I got employment for 
them, and they might have staid if they would ; but the}- would 
not. 

Q. Is the class of people you have at your institution the class 
that would be likely to desire work when they get out? 

A. A very small percentage. 

Q. They are a different class from the class that is sent to the 
State Prison, as the}* are short- termed convicts? 

A. They are young (under twent}'), or advanced in years. A 
great man}' of those who go to Concord are smart, capable, well- 
educated men. Our boys are very ignorant. 

Q. Then, if I understand correctly, the class of prisoners that 
you have at your institution are not a class that would desire 
work outside at brush-making, if they could obtain the labor to 
do? 

A, That is my opinion. They are a vicious set, — young 
house-breakers, and that class of people, — who do not want to 
work for a living. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Is there any factory in Massachusetts 
that makos the same kind of brushes that you do? 

A, They all make more or less of them. 

Q, Do you think that they could compete with you in the same 
market, or do they do it? 

A. I know tliat there is a great quantity of bnishes made by 
parties outside, and they are often sold for less than I sell goods 
for. 
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Q. Do JOQ mean Hmssachasetts goods ? 
A. Yes* here in Boston. 

Q. Tbej make the same class of goods, and sell them cheaper ? 
A. Yes. But I want it understood that I do not say that they 
are made by these principal brush-makers who have stores. Hut 
for the last two or three years business has been dull, and men 
who have been out of employment have taken to making brushes 
00 their own account. 

Q. Have these parties outside who have made brushes, and 
«old them in competition with you, succee<led in making a living? 
.1. I do not think they liave. When they get an opportunity 
to go back to Journey work, they do so. 

Q. Then you hardly think that any party in Massacluisetts 
could make the same class of brushes, and compete with you, and 
make a living? 

A. I would not want to say that. I will say that those goods, 
if the (business were properly conducted by men of capital, could 
be made witli a margin of profit. One man could do it, and an- 
Dther miglit not be able to keep body and soul together. 

Q. (By Mr. Mouse.) Could any other prison manufacture 
brushes on its own account, for sale in the market, as well as you 
do? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If there was another institution that was run with the same 
care as yours is, could it compete with yours? 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) As I undcrHtand you, if a man can 
start a large nmnufactory, and command a large capital, he can 
comi>ete with you. But the general run of busint'ss-men cannot 
do that. 

A. The general nm of business is carried on that way out- 
side. 

Q, (By Mr. Mar.sii.) You have told us that you have reck- 
oner! y(Mir work as high as outside work. 

.1. No. I put the value of the pri8<)n-lalH>r at what prison- 
labor is contracted for by parties in other institutions. 1 said, 
that, so far as what we (*alled drawing was concerned, I allowed 
as much as was paid outside. 

Q. After reckoning the cost of the brushes, what \>qt cent do 
you add for profit? 

A. I could not give you what the average would be. Some of 
them Would be a very small margin. The margin on our j:«khIs 
Unday would be anywhere from five to fifleen per cent — none of 
them twenty per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Did 1 understand you tt> say that you 
couhl find a lietter investment for your money outside than to 
ooro|>ete with prison-lal)or ? 

A, I nm only s|>eaking of my own indiviilual work. 
Q. You thought, that, if a general law was fraimnl, it would 
be a benefit? 

A. Yes ; if there was a United States law. But if wo are jioing 
to have a law which will stop the prison-work in Massachusetts, 
tod let other prison-goods come in h< it would be poor policy 
for MaMichusetta. 
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Q. What would you think of confining the number of men em- 
ployed at any particular trade to a certain percentage of the whole 
number employed outside? 

A, I am not prepared to make any answer to that. 

Q. You do not believe there is any reforni In your plan ? 

A. I must say that I do not take much stock in the reforma- 
tion of our bo3's over there. 

Q. Do you know of any way that the prisons might be con- 
ducted so as to reform them ? 

A. I cannot say that I do. 



TESTIMONY OF E. N. HUNTING. 
E. N. Hunting sworn. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What is your connection with the Con- 
cord Prison? 

A. I have a contract in the brush-business. 

Q. Where do you carry on business ? 

A. In Boston ; on Washington Street. 

Q, How many convicts do you contract for? 

A. We have now only sixteen. We have had sixty. I have 
been at the prison thirty years myself. 

Q. What price do you pay ? 

A, Fifty cents a day now. We have paid a dollar since I 
have been there, sixty cents, and forty cents. 

Q. Do you supply your own machinery and fixtures in the 
institution ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You use machinery' in your work ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who supplies the power? 

A. They put in the main shaft, and we pay for the power. 
The}' supply shop-room and heat. 

Q. What is the amount that you have in your machinery, and 
manufactured and unmanufactured stock? 

A. We carry something like eight or nine thousand dollars. 
Not so much as we used to. Years ago we used to import our 
own stock, and have a large quantity of it at a time. But within 
twenty years, things have changed so that we can bay in New 
York cheaper than we can import ; and for that reason we do not 
need to carrj* so large a stock. 

Q. (By Mr Taylor.) Does the sum you name cover stock 
and machinery? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) What portion of a dav's work will con- 
victs do, as compared with a day's work outsider 

A. On an average, I should say from half to two-thirds. 

Q. What number of hours do your convicts work, on an aver- 
age? 

A. I have always calculated about eight hours and a half for 
the year. 
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Q. Whmt is the amount of product for any given time, — 
three, etx, nine, or twelve months? 

A. I oould not tell you tliat, because I do not keep any ac- 
;ooDt of it. We manufacture the goods, and send them to the 
itore ma aeon as they are ready. We make a great many different 
ciiida. Though I have only a few men, I am making all the time 
rom six to eight different kinds of brushes. I make paint and 
irhitewaah brushes. I used to make cheap work ; but this House 
>f Correction work has knocked it away from me. For twenty 
fears I em[>loyed twenty girls and boys at it. But I had to send 
iheni off. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Do you mean the Cambridge House of 
Correction? 

A. That touched us badly at first ; but, as Mr. Clark saifl, he 
has comi>etitors now in the West. I notice liis statement, that 
the price paid outside is fifteen cents per thousand holes ; but you 
may go anywhere in Boston, and you will not find less than twenty 
cents paid. I did hear of one man who paid a cent and a 
half per hundred. In the fifteen or twenty years I ran an outside 
shop, I paid from two to four cents a hundred. You can imagine 
how many holes a girl must draw, at fifteen cents a tliousand, to 
make five dollars a week. Take his lowest figures, and it would 
be eighty-three cents a day. No drawer could do it. I am in a 
factory every day, and know it. I had no one to OHsist me when 
I was running sixty hands. I use<l to have a great deal of New- 
York trade ; but this House of Correction knocked me on that. 
But I do not complain of that institution now, any more than I do 
of these Western penitentiaries. They have a man who sells 
goods on a commission of ten per cent. He goes into a store and 
offers a gross for fifteen dollars, tifty gross at fourteen <lollars, a hun- 
dred gross at thirteen dollars, a hundred and fifty gross at eleven 
dollars. I cannot do that. I pay a certain price for each man I 
employ ; and a man will not average more than three thousand 
boles a day. I pay fifty cents for him. At twenty cents a thou- 
sand, his work would be worth sixt}* cents. In that case I do not 
get paid for my time. In drawn work, you cannot fiml a shop in 
Boston that is doing a twentieth part of what it useil to do. One 
place useil to employ a hundred and tifty to two hundred men, and 
that concern does not emplov twenty now. 

Q. (By Mr. Mar.hu.) Why is that? 

A. It is owing to this House of Correction business. We can- 
not com|>ete with them. I was talking with Mr. Champion of New 
York* and he told me the ex|>erience he had after he was closed 
up. He went one Sunday to look at his old factory ; and his for- 
mer workmen, thinking he was going to start up again, cn)wded 
around him. The stories he told of those workmen would bring 
tears to your eyes. This House of Correction business is just 
what has done it. 

Q, How long has this trade been growing up in the prisous of 
this State and other States ? 

A. I do not think this Western business has U'cn going on 
nore than five years, though I do not know. When I go to New 
York, I hear a great deal about it. One c*oncern there, that manu- 
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factures only fine brushes, sold week before last two hundred and 
fifty gross of brushes that it had bought. 

Q. Prior to the growing-up of this business in the prisons, who 
manufactured this amount of stock? Was it done outside of 
prisons ? 

A. Yes. And everybody that made good work made poor 
work. What 1 mean by that is this. If a man had a shop's crew 
of fort}-, he would have half a dozen men preparing stock (two or 
three on paint and whitewash brushes), and the rest would be work- 
ing on drawn and set work. That would be done b}' girls. 

Q. Did this work in prison compel outside manufacturers to 
cease making coarse goods? 

A, Yes : that is it. I do not think that where labor is let bv 
contract, it interferes so much. A man puts his mone}* in, has to 
pa}- for labor, and is obliged to keep his prices up. I think the 
trouble comes where counties and States make goods on their own 
account. 

Q. Where is the product of 3*our work sold ? 

A. Mostly in New England. 

Q. Do you get as high for it as for the product of free labor? 

A, Yes. But we |)robabl3' do not sell so much as if we were 
producing the same goods outside, from this fact : there is a little 
feeling against this State Prison work. The work is continually 
slurred without cause, and that creates a prejudice against it. 

Q. You get the market-price ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Does work which 3'ou produce compete with the product of 
free labor outside ? 

A. I do not see that it does at all, except that, if this business 
was not done in State Prison, it would naturally be done outside. 
As regards price, it does not compete at all. Since I got rid of 
a part of my men last July, I am buying my cheap work. 

Q. If what you make were produced outside, could it be pro- 
duced as cheap ? 

A. Very nearly. 

Q, What advantage, if any, do you have over the manufacturer 
outside who employs free labor? 

A. 1 do not consider that it would figure up ten per cent, and 
if I were to start again in life I never would go into an institution. 
The wear and tear and bother of carrying on business among those 
men does not pay. I started in young, and am still there, though 
it is doubtful how long I shall remain. 

Q, Then, if you had not been a contractor during these years, 
you would not, at the present time, go in and contract for convict- 
labor at present prices? 

A. No. I do not consider the margin big enough to pay for all 
the trouble you have. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Taylou.) You say that the advantage is ten per 
cent? 

A. I do not think it would average that. You cannot really 
call it that. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Mokse.) What advantage, if any, has the con- 
tractor lor any kind of work, over the manufacturer who employs 
free labor? 
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A. He has no more than I have named on any thing that ever 
^as carried on there. I have seen lots of people tr}' it, and fail. 
[ do not know a contractor who has ever made lots of monev there. 
[Contractors who were there allowed others to slip in and get the 
x>ntracts on an increase of a few cents a da}'. There was Batch- 
iller, at the old prison, the Tucker Manufacturing Company : they 
were ui^ed to go to Concord, at a less price, but the}* would not go. 
rhey remained, and are hiring the shops, and employing outside 
ahor. They all knew about it, and they did not go to Concord, 
rhey preferred to sta}-, and hire outside labor. 

Q. Can you in a very few words state the disadvantages of 
imploying convict-labor? 

A. You hire a man for fifty cents a da}-. You do not know 
rhat he is until you get him. You want him for a particular 
ranch, and you start in with him. Perhaps he will not answer. 
*erhaps he turns out to be worthless, and wastes a good deal. 
'ou can get only a certain amount out of him. You hurry him 
p., and he sajs, ^^ I do all I can.'' You go and speak to a man, 
od say, *' You are wasting.** He says, ** I am just as careful as 

can be.** You get man}' men that you can only just get your 
loney back on. Then you get some who will do better. You get 
len who are ugly, and won*t work. I have had men refuse me 
Qtright. 

Q, That is one of the disadvantages that you labor under in 
mploying con vict- labor : will you give us others? 

^. After you get a man taught, he is all right. But they do not 
ike an interest in the work, and you must watch them constantly, 
nd keep them right. 

Q. Then the fact that they do only two-thirds of a day*s work 
I another disadvantage ? 

ji. Yes. We do not expect such work as we have outside. 
Lnd then, when you hire a man outside, he knows all about his 
rork. This is an apprentice system, to a great extent. For the 
ime a man is learning, you lose money. Then one thinks you 
ire giving another better jobs, and wants to do them himself, when 
^rbaps he could not do them to save his life. 

Q. Taking the interest on the capital that you have invested, 
he wear and tear of machinery, the short day's work that the 
>n8oner8 do, the waste that they may make, and the time in which 
hey are not employed, — all these points constitute, as I under- 
itand it, the disadvantages of employing con vict- labor? 

A. Yes, and perhaps there are more. There is constant 
^t>nble. You cannot trust a man. Give him a job, and explain 
bow it is to be done, and you have to come around in ten minutes 
to see that he is doing it right. 

Q. Then you say that you would not again enter into the 
prison business? 

A. No. And you may call on any contractor who has been 
there, and talk with him, and he will tell you the same. During 
the war. Holmes had a contract for five years at fifty cents a day. 
When labor was high, they jumped us up to a dollar ; but they 
ooold not disturb him. When the men were idle, a little while 
agDi thej went to him to take a contract ; but he said that he 
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would not have it for twenty-five cents a day, or on any terras. 
No man who has ever held a contract would go back, — not one. 

Q. Does Holmes manufacture his furniture now at the old State 
Prison ? 

A, No. He had a factor}* inCharlestown, which was burned, 
and he is now manufacturing on Main Street, Cambridge. 

Q, What is the effect of the sale of your product on the 
general industries of the State, if it has any? 

A. Nothing to hurt them at all. We get as good prices as 
an3'bod3'. 

Q. What is the effect of manufacturing brushes in prison on 
free labor outside ? 

A. It has taken it all away: there is no doubt about that. 
Ask an}' brush concern in Boston, and they will tell you the same 
story. I know they have dropped their hands, and are not manu- 
facturing the same goods. The}* say they can buy cheaper than 
they can make. I buy coarse goods m3'self. I would rather 
manufacture them ; but I cannot do it. I had thirtj* men on the 
same grade of work that they do in the House of Correction. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Do you buy House of Correction 
goods ? 

A. Some of them. It is onlj' since last July that we got rid 
of our men, and we are buying of some outside parties. I bought 
of a girl who used to work for me drawing. She started a little 
place in Cambridge. But those little concerns have no capital, 
and you cannot depend on them for work when you want it. 

Q, {By Mr. Morse.) I understood you to say that you would 
not enter into a contract hereafter, if you were out? 

A. No. 

Q. At the same time you said that the product of convict- 
labor was so cheap, that it has destroyed the labor of persons 
outside ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How do you reconcile the two ? 

A. I am not speaking of the labor under the contract system, 
but the public-account. 

Q. Then it is those who make goods on the public account who 
produce so much that they throw it on the market, and destroy Tree 
labor outside? 

A. Yes ; from the fact that they sell goods cheaper than any- 
body else. The Elmira concern, I understand, had a deficit of 
twenty-seven thousand dollars last year. What would happen to 
a man under such circumstjinces? 

Q, So far as the interest of the State is concerned, and the 
reformation of the convict, would it be better to have the contract 
than the public-account system? 

A. 1 think it would, altogether. 

Q. Would it be feasible to abolish the contract system, and 
adopt an}' other which would be more beneficial to the State, and 
more to the advancement of the reformation of the convicts? 

A, I think not. As regards pushing men in the State Prison, 
under this contract system, of course a man mnst know bow to 
handle men there more than outside. If you are doing work in a 
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prison-shop, and get men down on yon, yon niii^ht as well lake 
yonr thin*;s and ^^o^ for there is no [)ower in the prison that can 
keep those men from mining yon. I have been through that. 
They will destroy stock, and you cannot tell who does it. 

Q. Are you your own instructor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If a convict does not perform the duty assigned him, what 
ooorse do you pursue ? 

A. I have but very little trouble. I have had men say that 
th«y could not do the amount of work, and I have told them to 
take hold and try, and they have generally come up to it. Once 
in a while, when a man is uglj' and stubborn, I report him ; but I 
do that very little, because I have been there so long that I under- 
stand them pretty well. 

Q. Does it often occur that a convict refuses to do his work ? 

A. No. 

Q. Is there any task set ? 

A, No, only on certain classes of work: this draw work — I 
have only three men at work on that, though I useil to have forty. 

Q. When a convict refuses to work, you report him to the 
oflScer? 

A* No, not always. They generally come up. They say up 
there that the brush-shop would run itself. The reports I make 
there are very few. It is onl}* when I get hold of un ugly man. 
You cannot allow one man to do less than the others, if he is able 
to do the Aill amount. 

Q. Do you have the setting of the task yourself ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is not under the supervision of the warden ? 

A. No: he knows nothing about my business, or any other 
business that is carried on there. 

Q. What effect has your presence as instructor upon the 
reformation of the convicts? 

A. I do not think it hurts them any. I generally give them 
pretty good advice, and keep the shop running pleasantly. 

Q. What is the general effect of the presence of the instructors 
opoo the convicts? 

A, I do not see how it is other than good, because it is the 
object of every contractor to have good men there. 

Q. What are the inducements, aside from the moral influence, 
to have them do a large day*s work ? 

A. We give them tobacco every week. I always make a prac- 
tice of it. In some shops they have withheld it. I always give 
erery man his tobacco anyhow ; but I never make any bargain 
with the men about any amount of work which thev shall do as 
over-work. If I have a Job to be done in a hurry, and a man does 
well, perhaps I send him in a bag of apples, which is allowiMi. 
But I never dicker about it. I make no rule alnnit it. I want 
them to understand that the man who does the best will be treate<l 
the best. So far as the perquisites are concerned, they are entirely 
Toluntary. 

Q. YoQ do not withhold tobacco for any reason ? 

A0 No. Even the old runner who sweeps up the shop gets 
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his. That keep-? up a better feeling, an:l it is alwa^'s a goo I idea 
to have harmony in the shoj). 

Q, Do the men do their work freely and with a good feeling? 
A. Tiie m ij;jrity of them do ; but there are some who would 
rather do nothing all day than work a stroke. 

Q. Do the convicts in 3'our employ learn any trade at which 
the}' can get a living outside? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do tliey, when they go out, as a general rule, get employ- 
ment? 

A, I do not know much about them ; but some of them have. 
I have given some of them work myself when I had a shop outside. 
Only this week, one of my men showed me a letter from a man 
employed in Chicago. Another, a life man, was pardoned out, 
alid he started a shop of his own. A great raajorit}* of the work, 
such as they do at East Cambridge, is done outside by girls, and 
3'ou can imagine how much a man could make at it. The brush 
business is cut up just like the shoe business. In old times a 
man learned the business clear through ; now there are borers, 
finishers, combers, nailers, men who make whitewash brushes, 
and paint-brush makers. You can scarcely hire a paint-brush 
maker who is a nailer. 

Q. Tiien the convicts you employ can go outside, and get 
employment at the same kind of labor? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And could the\' obtain a fair compensation? 

A. Certainly, because there are lots of men at work at the 
same occupations. 

Q, (By Mr. Taylor.) Can they now? 

A. I do not know why not. I have heard of them working in 
different places. 

Q, (By Mr. Morse.) The sale of this class of goods does 
not interfere with free labor outside? 

A. No, because we are obliged to keep up the prices. 

Q. Have you ever been obliged to force goods upon the 
market? 

A. No, because we have alwa3*s manufactured about so much, 
and carried the stock over if we got a surplus. We never got a 
surplus, except on cheap work ; and that we are not getting now, 
because we are not making it. 

Q, (By Mr. Taylor.) You stated that the contract system, 
you thought, would be better for the reformation of the prisoners ? 

A. Yes, I do not know but what I did. 

Q. You also stated, that, when the prisoners got down on a 
contractor, they would ruin him by destroying stock, dec? 

A. If they all got down on him. 

Q, You have had some instances? 

A. Yes, as they have in other shops. 

Q. How does this agree with your other statement? If joa 
were not a contractor, they could not get down on 3'ou? 

A. If the State were running the thing, they would gjet down 
on the authorities under the same circumstances, and do just as 
badly. If you had a general feeling in the shop so that they would 
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you, you would not make any headwa}*, because they would 
er you to death. 

What benefit does the contract sj'stem have in reforming 
I? 

. As to reformation, it is not worth while to talk about that. 
State Prisons do not reform. But reformation would be as 
y under the contract as under the State system. 
. There has been some reformation there ? 

Yes ; in individual cases. 
. There is nothing in the prison that would induce them to 
"ove their condition under the contract system any more than 
other, is there? 

. I do not know that there is particularly ; nothing that 
A lead them particularly, except the good advice. We have 
aplain there, a library, <&c. 

. You have employed outside quite a number of men that 
had in prison ? 

. No ; not a great man}*. I have not carried on a shop 
ide for five or six 3'ears. 

. How did those men conduct themselves outside? 
. First-rate. 

. That shows that there was some reform ? 
. Oh, ves ! There are individual cases. There are men who 
ut that will do right, and others who will not under any cir- 
stances. I have had men come back two or three times. One 
Id steal a horse and buggy, but would not steal any thing else. 
re seems to be a mania among some of them for certain crimes. 
. You think the House of Correction interferes with people 
ide? 
. Yes. 

. But you do not think the State Prison contract system 
1? 

. It does not, because we have to keep prices up. If I could 
help outside as cheap as Mr. Clark says it can be hired, I 
Id go outside and put up a shop at once. I have to reckon my 
jnses at outside prices. 

•. Suppose there ^ere a thousand men employed at brush- 
Jng outside the prisons of the State, how would it be to have 
r a percentage of that number allowed to be employed in 
^n? 

. On the contract system ? 
. Yes. 

. I do not think vou would feel it. I do not think we are 
at all in the market. 

. Would it be an improvement? The gilt-moulding business 
learlv all of it that is done in Massachusetts — is done in the 
on ; so that a man must commit a crime in order to have the 
ilege of working at his trade. If there were only five or six 
cent of the whole number engaged in the business, wouldn't it 
etter ? 

. You would not feel it. But that is an exceptional case. 
have forty men, and that is but a small percentage of the 
le. But if this prison, and another, and another, had each 
f men, it would be different. 
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Q, (B3* Mr. Marsh.) Mr. Clark tells as that the competition 
of the \Vestern prisons is ruining the business. How many there 
are worked b}- contract? 

A, As far as I know, all are on State account. 

Q. Are they on the same principle as East. Cambridge? 

A. I think thev are. 



Nov. 5, 10.30 A-M. 
TESTIMONY OF GEORGE W. CARNES. 

Geobge W. Carmes sworn. 

Q. (Bj- Mr. Morse.) Do you do business in this city? 

A. Yes. I am located at 36 West Street, in the boys' cloth- 
ing trade. 

Q. How long have you been in the clothing business? 

A, About twenty-nine years. 

Q. Have you ever had any convict-labor contracts. 

A. Never. 1 became convinced, a 3'ear ago, of the unfavora- 
ble working of convict-labor in general, or in some special 
departments. I was led thereby to write articles for the public 
prints, — *' The Boston Post" and "The Brookline Chronicle." 
Further reflection, and a more intimate relation with the working 
of that system, constrained me to frame the heading to the peti- 
tion which you doubtless have seen. I sought to circulate that, 
and was led to wait upon Mr. Batchelor. I wish to say a word 
in regard to the apparent apathy of the shoe-dealers in not appear- 
ing this morning. When I waited upon Mr. Batchelor with that 
heading, he immediatel}* responded to it, assuring me that just 
such a movement as this was needed ; that he felt sure it would 
come to that, and was in hearty sympathy with me in the matter. 
But he made this remark, that he could not personally appear, 
neither could members of his firm ; and it must devolve upon oth- 
ers, if there was to be this presentation to the Legislature. In the 
additional signing of that, that feeling obtained to a considerable 
extent, and there seemed to be an indisposition to give personal 
attention to it, though the feeling was intense with regard to the 
evil working of the system. I did not feel justified in staying 
away myself, inasmuch ns I had so much to do with getting op the 
petition. My views were rather fully unfolded one year ago, be- 
fore the Committee on Labor ; and those views were subsequently 
presented in "The Brookline Chronicle,** a copy of which I have 
with me. Since then, though I can adduce no particular instance, 
my convictions on the subject have been strengthened. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Have you any knowledge of, or expe- 
rience in, the contract convict-labor svstem? 

A. I was brought legitimately to the consideration of this ques- 
tion by my own personal experience. M}' mind was first drawn 
to the subject by a fact in m}' own business experience. Take, 
for instance, the article of pantaloons. For years I had been en- 
abled to sell them readily at a fair profit. Suddenly I found that 
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there could not be a profit. Then I discovered that large numbers 
of the garments were made in the House of Correction at SSouth 
Boston, at the low price of fifteen to eighteen cents a pair. The 
prices of manufacturing were familiar to me, and I knew, that, with 
outside free labor, those pantaloons could not be made for less than 
thirty, forty, or fifty cents a pair. * The sale of pants in the mar- 
ket at lower rates than they had ever been sold before was brought 
about largely by this reduced price of labor. I feel that this sys- 
tem is injurious to honest labor ; that it is impairing the chances 
of those who desire to get a living by honest labor. It is giving 
the advantage to those who have large capital, and can avail them- 
selves of this convict-labor ; and it is, in m}' judgment, tending to 
the complete blotting*out of the smaller tradesmen, — an injury 
which I consider a serious one. It has had, I feel sure, a blight- 
ing effect upon my own trade. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) You speak of the article of pants, is 
Chere any other one article in your trade that has been affected in 
the same manner? 

A. Not in my own personal trade, but in the clothing trade. 
Q. State any thing which you may know as to the effect of 
<x>nvict-labor upon your own trade or free outside labor? . 

A. Beyond what I have stated, I am not aware that I could 
suggest any thing with regard to its injurious effect upon my own 
trade. I have no facts, at least, that I could present to you. 

Q, When was your attention first called to the manufacture of 
pants in the House of Correction at South Boston ? 
A. About a 3'ear ago. 

Q. To what extent was the manufacture carried on there ? 
A. I did not acquaint myself with the extent : it was only the 
general knowledge of the fact. 

Q. Do yon feel confident in your own mind that the number 
of pants made there interfered with the trade which 3'ou were 
carrying on in that branch at that time ? 

A. I did feel sure of that, inasmuch as it gave parties who 
were accustomed to avail themselves of that labor an opportunity 
to pat pants npon the market at a lower price than others could 
produce them. 

Q. State to the Committee the amount produced inside, and 
the amount outside, so that we may judge of the effect of the 
former upon the latter? 

A* I have no statistics on that point. I think it could be in 

the power of a single 0|)erator in stocks or merchandise to break 

the price in the market ; and I could conceive, that, though the 

Soath Boston institution might not have produced more than a 

thousand or a hundred pairs of pants, a large operator in the 

trade could put those pants on the market at half a dollar or a 

dollar less than others, and the result might be the same as though 

ten thousand pants were produced in that institution, and the 

Relative amount of work was greatly changed. 

Mr. Hill. I do not quite see how that would affect the retail 
%rade. Because, if a man buys a certain portion of stock at under 
I, and sells all articles of that class and grade at a price based 
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on that low rate, it shows simph' that he is willing to make a sac- 
rifice for a trade. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Were you not open at any time to the 
same method of conducting 30ur business? 

A, No. The opportunities to avail themselves of this convict- 
lal)or are open more fully to those who are possessed of abundant 
means, and can take large contracts. The small tradesmen could 
not make it available. I could not possibly avail myself of any 
such help. 

Q. I understood you to sa}' that it was not the amount that 
was manufactured that made the trouble, but the opportunity 
which it gave a part}' to advertise that he could sell cheaper 
goods ? 

A. In breaking the prices, I meant by that. Take a particular 
kind of shoe, for instance. The fixed price might be a dollar. 
That might be the prevailing price, or the lowest price. If one 
man could avail himself of the means of which we speak, and pro- 
duce those shoes for twenty cents less, he could put upon the 
market his shoes at ten or twenty cents a pair less than the others, 
and in that wa}* break the market-price of that one article. 

Q. Could you place on the market any small quantity of a 
certain article, and sell at ten or fifteen cents less than the ordinary 
trade-price, and have that effect? 

A, It might not become universal ; but it would have its effect. 
The firms of Jordan, Marsh, & Co., and R. H. White & Co., are 
large dealers in certain staples. If one or the other of those con- 
cerns could avail themselves of an agency b}' which they could 
produce one of those staples at a less price than the other, if one 
could sell goods at a lower rate than the market-price, the other 
would have to come down. 

Q. That, to some extent, would be termed the enterprise of the 
firm, and the other firm might have the same opi>ortunity open to 
it to province the article as cheaply. That is a matter of enter- 
prise as between the two. 

A. I am afraid that I have not the statistics or facts that 
would meet your wishes. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) At the present time, are goods coming 
upon the market, in competition with you, from the House of Cor- 
rection at South Boston ? 

A. No ; not that I am aware of. It has necessitated a change 
largel}' in the composition and character of my business. I spoke 
of this simply as one of the blighting effects which tended to ex- 
tinguish a branch of my business which was originally encoura- 
ging^- 

Q. Are you aware that the goods from the Sonth Boston House 

of Correction are thrown into our market in competition with any- 
bo<lv? 

^1. Only from general hearsa}* : I have no positive knowledge 
of it. I am aware that pants are being produced there in consid- 
erable niinibors. 

Q. Were you aware that there they work, to a considerable 
extent, for |)nrties out of the State? 

A, I think I was informed of that fact at the previooa hear- 
ing. 
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State come back on this market from New York and Portland? 

-!. I would infer that ihry did, to voine extent, as larjir pur- 
eli:i'»»'.s of *i<K><ls sold in iJosion jik* niadr of New -York pMrlie-^, 
an<l, if those New-York firms nianufaeture at this institution, I 
presume that some of those garments would come hack. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Is your trade retail? 

A. It is now. It was formerly a wholesale and retail hoys' 
dothiog establishment ; but latterly, since the fire, it has resolved 
itself more into custom trade, muicing to order, and, to a limited 
extent, keeping ready-made clothing. 

Q. You keep nice goods ? 

A. A better class than is generally made up. 

Q. Would the class of people who come to you buy these 
South Boston goods under any circumstances? 

A, I infer that thev wouhl, from the fact that it has been one 
of the most difl9cult things to retain the customers, and kee[> up the 
trsde; and the abandonment of the ready-made clothing for the 
custom has been made necessary*. Customers wouhi say that they 
ooald buy pants, and such articles, at lower prices than we could 
produce them. The trade has drifletl away. 

Q, Do you think that people who buy custom-made clothes 
Would buy those House-of-Correction pants? 

A. To a considerable extent, owing to the hardness of the 
times. 

Q. It is only during this last 3*ear that you had reason to 
complain ? 

A. My attention was called to it before. It grew out of the 
diminishing of that particular branch of the trade, which had been 
going on for a term of years. 

Q. These goods are made at the House of Correction b}* sew- 
ing-machines : how are they made outside? 

A. Partly by sewing-machines, and partly by hand. They are 
finished b}* hand. 

Q. How are they finisheil at the House of Correction? 

A. Bv hand. 

Q. About the same amount of machine and hand work outside 
as inside? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who runs the machines outside? 

A, They are run mostly by females. 

Q. What do they earn ? 

A. The machine-hands outside average, i)erhaps, eight to nine 
dollars a week. 

Q. You pay them by the week ? 

A. Yes. We pay sometimes ten or eleven dollars to a female 
for machine- work. 

Q. When 3'ou were making those pants which are now made 
at the House of Correction, what did von pav them? 

A. The machine-operators made from six to ten dollars, ae- 
eordiog to their ability. 

Q. How many pairs of pants would vou expect them to make 
bswadc? 
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A. My connection with that production of late years has been 
so limited, that I could hardly give a satisfactory answer, because 
there would not be a continuous running on pants ; there would be 
pants and coats, &c., and the same operator would engage in 
work on the different garments ; so that I have never made an 
estimate of the number that a person might produce in a day. 

Q. You 8i)oke of the advantage which a concern with capital 
has over small tradesmen. When it goes to Franklin Street, or 
an}' where else, to buy its materials, doesn't it have the same ad- 
vantage over small tradesmen? 

A. It would have an advantage if it had good credit and abun- 
dant means, particularly if it could pay cash. 

Q. The large dealer alwaj^s has it, whether he goes to South 
Boston or to Franklin Street. 

A. Yes ; but with this difference (which I hope the gentleman 
will not lose sight of) , that, in Franklin Street, the advantage is 
on!}' buying possibly at a little lower rate ; but, in the other case, 
the small tradesman is literally excluded. He cannot avail him- 
self of this help, while the large operator can. 

Q. Wh}' is the small dealer excluded? 

A. In making contracts, it might be necessary for him to 
obligate himself for a year, or for a given time, and to contract to 
do something far beyond his means. Therefore he is entirely 
excluded. 

Q. Isn't it customary for all clothing-dealers to send out large 
quantities of clothing to be made throughout the country? 

A. The large wholesale dealers do. 

Q, By whom is it made up in the country? 

A. By families principally. There has been a change in that 
respect. A few years ago, this work was distributed over a wide 
region, and was done generally in families, by hand or sewing- 
machine, or both. But of late years small factories have been 
established, where the work is done, instead of being distributed 
over a wide tract. Persons congregate together to engage in the 
production of the articles. 

Q, The help employed in those factories are from the neigh- 
boring towns and villages ; and couldn't they make those goods as 
cheap as the}' are made at South Boston ? 

A, I have heard of instances, where, in the line of overalls, it 
has been done. But I think the reason was because it was done 
in families as a pastime rather than a necessity. 

Q, Don't you think that a very large portion of the product is 
made in the wa}' of which you speak, — in families where those who 
do the work are not dependent upon it? 

A* I think to a large extent ; though I do not imagine it would 
be more than a fractional part of the whole. 

Q. Supi)ose that no work was done at South Boston, that no 
pants were made there by convict-labor, wouldn't they be sent into 
the countrv, and made just as cheaply? 

A. I doubt very much whether they would. I do not think it 
would be possible for makers to avail themselves of enough such 
help for that line of business. 

Q. If a fractional part is made in South Boston, and a part in 
the country, where is the balance made ? 
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A. In machioe-shops, which are located in Boston and else- 
wbere. A great many of the manafacturera have workshops of 
their own, where they turn out large quantities of goods. It is 
the cmse with quite a number of manufacturers to have workshops 
in connection with their places of business. 

Q. Do you know, from your own knowledge, whether they hire 
these girls who run these machines, or whether they can produce 
tbeee pants and other articles as cheaply as at South Boston ? 

A* I think it would be impossible, inasmuch as the prices paid 
to these hands would be very much in excess of what would be 
paid a prisoner at South Boston. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Do you know what is the difference 
between the prices of the goods made at your establishment and 
those wade at South Boston, when sold? 

A. In one or two particulars there would be a disparity* as to 
the class of goods. Our work is of a better class, so that we can 
hardly compare the two. Of course ours would naturally be 
higher, because there is better labor in them. 

Q. You say that the cheap goods are made there at fifteen to 
seventeen or eighteen cents, and that the same work would cost 
fifty cents outside : have you any knowledge of what those goods 
are sold in the market for ; how much more the prison-gootis are 
sold for than tliose made by your firm ; or do you use any of 
those goods? 

A. I am not aware that we are using precisely the same fabric. 
They might be a little different class of goods, though of corre- 
sponding value. The only difference would be in the price of 
labor, as I have already described. 

Q. Do you know any thing about the ditferenee between the 
working-hours inside and outside? 

A. No, I have not acquainted myself with that. 

Q. You do not know whether they work longer outside or 
inside? 

A. I am not familiar with the hours of labor in the prisons, 
and could not make comparisons. They work nine to ten hours 
outside. 

Q, Do you know that the prison-labor in this business has 
been the means of reilucing the price of any form of labor out- 
side? 

A. Most certainly I believe it. But I can state it only from 
general knowledge. 

Q. You think, that, during those hanl times the last eight or ton 
years, lalx>r could be hired outside cheap enough to compote with 
this prison-labor? 

A. No: I do not think it could. 

Q. Did I understand you to say that girls made fVom six to ten 
dollars a week ? 

A. That is in running sewing-maohines. The wages vary. 
Thev may not earn more than from two or three dollars to ei^ht 
dollars a week. Finishing is job work, — so much for one kind of 
garment, and so much for another. 

Q. Have you any real knowletlj^e of your own how this prison 
contract system has conflicto<l with labor outsi<le, or reduce<l the 
of labor of smaller tradesmen or traders ? 
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A, No, only in a general way. 
Q. Do you know of any remedy ? 

A, Yes : I would propose the following, which I offered at the 
hearing last winter : — 

I. In none of the penal institutions of the State shall convicts 
be employed more than ten working-hours per day, and said em- 
ployment shall be performed mainlj' without the use of labor- 
saving machinery, to the intent that the labor of convicts may be 
conducted with as little injury as possible to outside or honest, 
labor. 

II. All contracts for prison-labor shall require the approval 
or confirmation of a Board of Supervisors, instituted for the 
purpose of examining into the conditions, and to pass \i\yjn the 
effect, of such contracts upon the special industries to which thej- 
relate. 

III. No contract shall be confirmed by said board of super- 
visors at lower rates than those paid for outside labor *of the same 
relative quality and worth. 

IV. A more perfect classification of convicts is recommended, 
whereby special gifts of genius may be utilized in the production 
of works of art, in sculpture and in painting, favorable disposals 
of which ma}* be effected, or a museum or gallery of art be insti- 
tuted for the exhibition of all creditable works of prisoners. 

V. It is also recommended that more s[>ecial attention be 
given by the State to the use of convicts in tilling the soil (pro- 
vision being made to this end in securing enlarged areas of farming 
lands contiguous to penal institutions) . b}- which service the health 
and morale of the prisoners ma}* possibl}* be improved, and which 
also may contribute largely toward their support. 

VI. Articles manufactured hy convicts shall be legibly marked 
with the initials of the institution in which they are produced. 

Q. You spoke of sending work into the country to be done, on 
account of the competition of the South Boston labor, do you con- 
sider that anv detriment to the State ? 

A. It hurts a large class of laborers here, and tends to their 
degradation and miser3\ In that view of the case, I should say 
that a serious injury was inflicted upon this community. 

Q. More than would be offset b}' the gain to the country- 
people ? 

A, Tenfold. 



Nov. 6» 10.30 A.M. 
TESTIMONY OF CHARLES E. MEYER. 

Charles E. Meter sworn. 

Q. (By Mr. Mouse.) Do 3'ou do business in this city? 

A, Ye8. 

Q. At wiiat place ^ 

A, I am now at 542 Washington Street. 

Q. What is your business ? 
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.!. My Im-^iiu'ss is tin* inaiinfrictnre of ;zilt aii'l <»th<T inonM- 
iiii:s. tUo iiianiifacturo of pirtiirc-tVaiiit's ami minors, and Xhv sale 
of «*nj;niviiigs, A:c. 

Q. Have you ever ha<1 a contract at tlie Concord Prison? 
^'l. I never liml, nor do 1 wish one. 

Q. Will yow state to the Committee the nature of your buRi- 
iiC88« the amount carried on by you, and what elfect, if any, the 
labor perfortne<l in prison has upon it ? 

A. Id order to make that statement so as to show what bear- 
ing it has upon my business, I should have to go back to the com- 
mencement of the contract, — to the time when this contract went 
into operation. At that time I had from twelve to sixteen men, 
acconling to the season of the year, hiying silver-leaf. 
Q. What contract do you refer to? 

A. To the contract of (ieorge A. Denham & Co., who have 
the labor of a hundred or two hnndre<l men at the Prison. When 
Mr. I>enUam*8 contract went into operation, 1 had from twelve 
to sixteen men laying silver-leaf, besides nearly as many pol- 
ishers, who |>olished black walnut and other moiddings. At the 
«ame time, there were employed in the business, in other ^h4)ps 
in tbe eitv, about a hun<lre<i and seventv-tive men more, of whom 
Mr. Denham employed about a hundred men, Ceppi <& Co. alM>nt 
forty. Baker 6l Co. about twenty, Scha^ptlin ^ Co. perhaps ei<;ht 
or ten ; and there were others in various smaller stiops, so that the 
whole aggregate of the workmen enjployed in la\ing silver-leaf, 
and finishing gilt mouldings, was al)out two hundred in lioston. 
And the whole gilt moulding, so far as New Kn«;land is c*oncerne<l, 
ia concentrated in Ik>ston almost exclusivelv. There are small 
•hops in Burlington, in Brattlel>orout:h, Springfield, Hartford, and 
one in New Haven, I believe : but none of them employ more than 
three or four workmen. Tlu'v are merelv hx-al atfairs. and i\o not 
«nter into the great com |)et it ion of the maikrt. Wh»*n Mr. Den- 
bam went into the State Prison, he imme<1iately beiran diM'harging 
bis workmen; and, as it is possible to tench the more intcili^^cnt 
class of convicts to do the po^^rer work (piickiy. it iiiii not take 
more than two months, l>etore he had di>missed half, or even more, 
of his workmen. At the same time, the prices of go«Mls .-old by 
him, based on the price of his prison labor, were so very much 
less than we had been in the habit of getting, that we first had 
to HMluce the price of the lalK)r that we employed, and very s*Km 
hai] to begin to discharge help, because we could not possibly iiive 
tbetn living wages; and we could not, even l>y euttlnix thfui down 
to the very lowest |>oint, compete with the prices made l»y <Ivori:e 
A. Denham & Co., based u|>on the price paiil l»y them lor pri>on- 
labor. When Mr. Denham*s shop at Ctuicord was burnrd, the 
priw>ners were thrown out of employment until the siiop was re- 
built. Then he engaged all his old help in his former shop^, and 
commenced operations again witii free la)>or. and he also tiad to 
take back some of our men in 4»riler to siippl\ the demauil. The 
•ho|is having been rebuilt, an<l put in operation in the prison, he 
again di8charg(*<l his hands imtiiediately, and relied M»h iy aiul 
6Dtirely upon the prison-laU^r for the Hupply of what ^tm^ls he 
wnirtm Ant b customers. The prices decline<l to such a |>oint as 
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they had never reached before ; and as I have been in this basi- 
ness, as salesman or employer, from 1854, and know the history of 
it pretty well previous to that time, I can say with perfect cer- 
tainty', that the prices, even now, paid for goods, were never 
reached before. The prices are lower now than the}^ ever were 
before we had prison-labor emploj'ed in Massachusetts. It is a 
' fact that higher prices for labor, as well as for goods, are to-day 
obtained in New York, than can be paid or obtained in Boston. 
The workmen get better wages to-day in New York, and the 
goods bring better prices when they do not come into competitioo 
with the Boston work. 

Q. Will you state the value of the product heretofore pnxluced 
outside the prison ? 

A. I should say that the value of the product outside of the 
prison, previous to Mr. Den ham's contract, was between three 
hundred thousand and four hundred thousand dollars. I have no 
accurate statistics ; but that is my judgment. 

Q. Can 3'ou give the Committee an idea of the amount Mr. 
Denham produces inside the prison? 

A. Of course I can onl}- give it as my judgment. If he em- 
ploy's two hundred men at forty cents a da}', that gives each man 
two dollars and forty cents a week, or a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a 3'ear. That multiplied by two hundred dollars — I 
should say it could not be less than from one hundred and fifty 
thousand to two hundred thousand dollars. I estimated too high 
for the total product. I think the whole product did not exceed 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars before the prison-contract 
was made. I should estimate the value of Mr. Denham' s product, 
with a hundred and fifty men, at a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. That is what it should be if he obtained proper prices. 

Q. The same number of men outside would produce that 
amount? 

A. They would produce a hundred and seventy-five thousand 
to two hundred thousand dollars. 3ut I consider that nobody can 
live beside him. 

Q. Do you consider the difference in the men ? 

A. I know that I can put a man who knows nothing about the 
business at work, with an experienced man beside him, and in a 
fortnight he can polish as well as any, as far as the labor is con- 
cerned. There is a difference in the better class of gilt mouldings. 
To make them, a men can be onl}' brought up slowly ; but at the 
prison now, the}' are making the highest grades, as well as the 
lowest. The consequence is, that Denham has thirty thousand or 
forty thousand dollars' worth of goods on hand, Uiat are good 
neither for him nor anybody else. They were the probable cause 
of his failure. He could not obtain even the prices he demanded, 
because tlie goods were too bad. The man who engages in this 
kind of business loses ; the men who are in competition with him 
lose ; the quality of the goods is lowered ; and the market is 
vitiated to the last degree. I would not give him to-day, for what 
he has in iiis shop, fifty per cent of what he values it at. 

Q, How, then, can he put his product on the market so ma to 
interfere with you? 
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A. It is a common experience, that if there are tvrenty-flve 
persons who agree to make go^:ls at a certain price, an'l there is a 
tweoly-sixth who enters into competition, anil 8i*ts tlic price ten 
per cent lower, the other tiventy-tivo hive to follow liiin. It is a 
fact of such common experience that it ought not to be disputed 
any more. Everybody experiences it in every trade. If tiie 
prison contractor sells in a town to one man, and furnishes his 
goods at ten, fifteen, or twenty i>er cent less tlian what the outside 
manufacturers can make tliem for, obtainin<i: a fair price, the 
others have to follow him, or give up the business. 

Q. Then it is your opinion that the ditfercnce in quality be- 
tween your goods and his makes no difference as to the market- 
price? 

A. No. It may make some difference ; but the whole thing 
makes the business very hard. It creates sucii a disturbance ; it 
creates so much dissatisfaction ; and, to say it in one word, the 
whole business gets disorganized. There is no price for an}* tiling 
after you come into competition with prison-labor, if the contract- 
or sells on the basis of his contract. They almost all fail in the 
course of time : they try to swallow too much. They have to take 
too many men, and have to keep them employed, and sell the 
goods at any price. The whole thing is the disorganization of 
the business. 

Q. (By Mr. Tatlor.) Could 30U get the price of labor out- 
side low enough to compete? 

A. If you can get a man to support a family on two dollars 
and fortv cents a week. 

Q, They are starvation prices ? 

A. Thev are not even that. Most of the men have had to 
leave Boston. The highest number now in Boston is seventy-five 
to eighty : consequently the City of Boston and the State of Mas- 
sachusetts loses the pro<luct of so much free lal>or. It loses in the 
tnule the 8(>ending of so much money ; and I think tiie protits de- 
rived by the tradesmen of the City of Boston from the spendings 
of a hundreil workmen earning fair washes arc far more imi)ortant 
than the sixteen or eighteen thousand dollars which comes from 
a hundre(i an<l fifty prisoners at two dollars and forty cents a week. 
It is, in my opinion, the most ilUadvised economy that any State 
can indulge in. It has driven me out of the business. I could 
not possibly employ men, and have them starve at the iHuiches : 
I could not do it. I employ a few men on the best goods, and 
pay them fair wages. 

Q. What wages do you pay your men per day ? 

A. They work by the piece, and can earn ten. twelve, or four- 
teen dollars a week at the work that I am cn;:;ai;ed in. But I only 
make the finest class of goods. I had to go out of the business, 
because I could not possibly compete with prison-prices. If I tell 
yoo that goods to-tlay are sold for two cents and a half that I 
have sold within six years for nine cents, vou will understand 
what effect it has had ujwn ni}* business. And now even, when 
every business dmost has recuperated (the price of almost every 
oooiniodity hai ; '"'^ fh) ten to twenty-tive per cent), the ail- 
▼anoe on gilt n '^Itiful five or seven per cent on the 
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common grade of goods. It is impossible to get the prices higher, 
on account of this contract. There is only room for a certain nam- 
ber of men. The business is localized here in Boston ; and yoa 
may ssiy that the Boston trade is confined to New England, for we 
have no transient trade as in New York. We are totally and en- 
tirely confined to the New-England market. We sell a few hun- 
dred feet once in a while that go beyond New England. No 
matter what the business is, the effect is entirely the same. 

Q. Do 3'ou know the price which Denham & Co. pay for oon- 
vict-labor? 

A. That I cannot tell. But I am convinced that of the common 
work, such as is most made, a prisoner can in a short time learn 
to make as much as such hands as we emplo}'. 

Q. That is your opinion. You are not fkmiliar with the 
amount ? 

A, No. To set it very low, I should say that a prisoner woold, 
on an average, do four-fifths, certainly three-fifths, of the work of 
a free man. I would allow two-fifths for unwillingness and inex* 
perience, and all that. 

Q, If Mr. Denham pays forty cents per diem for each prisoner, 
for three-fifths of the amount of work which a man does outside, 
what other advantages has Mr. Denham inside that you do not 
have outside? 

A, Free shop-rent ; and I do not know but he has fuel. 

Q. Are those all the advantages? 

A, No : he has other advantages. He has the advantage of a 
full supply of labor under all circumstances, — labor that is posi- 
tively forced to be there. The}' cannot strike on him, and demand 
more : they have to work, whether they are willing or not. 

Q. You stated that the product inside was so ver}' inferior to 
the product outside, that it came into competition as to quality 
ver}' largel}'. Now doesn't Mr. Denham labor under this dis- 
advantage, — that his product is very poor, and is so because his 
prisoners cannot make good work ? 

A, When I stated that, I told you at the same time that it 
would not take ver}' long for the prisoners to learn to make the 
common class of work just as well as men outside. Mr. Denham 
has from the beginning of his prison-contract, as I almost know, 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars' worth of goods in his 
shop, which are worth only half-price ; but now the work is better. 
Men outside at the same work would earn eight or ten dollars a 
week. 

Q. Now state what they would earn inside the prison ? 

A, I do not know what Mr. Denham is pacing at present. If 
he pays forty cents a day, that would be two dollars and forty 
cents a week ; and we will allow him for disadvantages, say a 
dollar, which would make three dollars and forty cents a week. 

Q. Are there other disadvantages? 

A, I think they are more than balanced by having free ^hops 
and fuel. 

Q. Doesn't he have to have a large stock on hand constantly? 

A, Yes, naturally. Whj' should he engage more hands than 
he can give work to? 
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Q. SappoM yoo made a contract for a hundred and fifty men, 
mod were obliged to keep them at work ? 

^-l. But I am not oblige<l to contract for a hundred and fifty 
men. 

Q. ^appose he has the contract, and is obliged to keep them 
at work, doesn't he labor under the disadvantage of having that 
oootract when he has not the work to do? 

A. There is exactly where one of the weak points of the 
svstem is. You allow a man to make a c^>ntract for a hundred 
and fift}' men, which sooner or later will fail him, or disorganize 
the whole business. When I am in a free shop, I employ as many 
men as I can give work to: when I am in a prison, and have a 
humlred and fifty men to begin with, of course I lal>or under a dis- 
advantage, if I have not the trade. It is very easy for a man to 
make a contract for a hundred and fifty men ; but to employ them 
so that he does not destrov the business, or hims^'lf, is different. I 
have said that a hundred and fifty men outside would average eight 
dollars a week : that would be twelve hundred dollars a week, or 
160.240 a year. Then a hundred and fifty men at the rate of three 
dollars and a half a week, allowing a dollar and ten cents for losses 
in prison, would l>e $27,360 a year. That gives him the advan- 
tage of thirty-three thousand dollars. To this must Ik» added shop- 
rent for a hundred and fifty mt*n, al)out four thousand dollars — it 
would cost six thousand <lollars. 

Q. Would you take Mr. Denham's contract? 

A. Not as a matter of profit, but as a matter of conscience. 

Q. Would you as a matter of profit ? 

A, No. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because I should have to employ two hundred men under 
all circumstances, whether I had work for them or not, and the 
times might be such that I could not do it without ruining myself 
or others. 

Q. Is not that the reason why Mr. Denham has faile<l to carry 
00 his work? 

A* The causes are various. 

Q. Did you not have the same opportunity that he had? 

A. Yes ; I was offered the contract. 

Q. You state distinctly that you would not take* it under any 
circumstances whatever? 

A, I would not take the risk of such a contract. 

Q. So that, while Mr. Denham may l>e making mouldings there 
to interfere with your mouldings outside, antl may be making a 
large profit in so doing, you would not take his contract on any 
condition, for the profit he makes? 

A. No. In good times, of course, the working force fumishe<l 
by the prison would be ver}' advantagiH>us, l>ecause you can under- 
sell everybody, and be sure of sweeping the murket. Your work- 
ing force would cost less than free lal>or, fVee lalM)r Iwing natunilly 
higher acconling to the prices of the goo<ls. In gtKxl times ycm 
can undersell, and have nothing to do with strikes : you have the 
lowest poesible point of wages t4> be ol»taineil. In i)oor times, 
how«T«r, yoo have to keep the labor equally well employed, and 
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whether you can sell the product or not : your outlay for material 
and every thing goes on just the same. The consequence is, that 
what you might have made in good times you are sure to lose in 
bad, and one will [jrobabiy balance the other. I know that the 
damages of one or two years of poor business are sufficient to 
sweep awa}* the profits of six or eight or ten ; ^id for this reason 
I would not take a prison-contract for three prosperous years and 
one bad one. 

Q. Then, as a general business, you would not> under any cir- 
cumstances, take a prison-contract? 

A. I cannot see any aspect, whether as a citizen of the 
United States, or a business-man pursuing my own business, — I 
cannot see an}- aspect from which I coidd consider the employment 
of prisoners advantageous either to the State or to the individual 
engaged. The final result, I think, is always bankruptcy. We 
know that human nature is greed}*, and that, if a man can undersell 
his neighbor, he will do so as long as he can. Those engaged in 
prison-contracts undersell others in every branch of business, 
without exception. 

(B}' Mr. Taylor.) How is gilt moulding sold? 

A, B>' th^ foot. 

Q. What is the difference in the selling- price of a foot of 
moulding made at Concord, and a foot made outside? 

A, There is no difference. 

Q. Do all bring the same prices? 

A, Yes. The free labor productions have to come down. 

Q. Have they come down? 

A. Yes. 

Q. After Mr. Denham had taken the contract at the State 
Prison, didn't the bad times for the last four years have more to 
do with the reduction in the prices of 3'our articles in the market 
than Mr. Denham's contract? 

A, No. 

Q. There are a hundred and fifty men working in the State 
Prison : what is the whole number in the State, to your knowl- 
edge? 

A, Here in Boston, I should say eighty or ninety oatside of 
the prison. 

Q, Where are your commodities sold principally? 

A. In every town and village through New £ngland and in 
Boston. 

Q. Doesn't it extend bejond New England? 

A, Onlv once in a while — throucrh commission houses. 

Q. Where is Denham*s product sold? 

A, For the most part, in Boston : some of it may go outside. 

Q. Do you ever purchase any of Mr. Denham's goods? 

A, Yes. I am compelled to buy of him, because I cannot pro- 
duce at the same price. 

Q, What class of goods does he manufacture in the prison? 

A, All classes, — black walnut, gilt, imitation rosewood, all 
kinds. 

Q. Does he manufacture the same kind of goods that 3*ou do? 

A. Exactly. 
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Q. To whom besides yourself does he sell these goods? 

A. I bov a little of him ; and there arc retail stores in Boston 
hat almo<9t depend on him for their supply. 

Q. What is the greatest amount of sales that you have made 
Id one 3'ear since you have l>ecn in the bn.sincs8? 

A* Two hnndre<l and forty-eight thousand dollars ; but that 
iochide<l looking-glasses. 

Q. What was the gilt moulding part? 

A. I imported that year alH>ut a hundrcd.and fifty thousand 
dollars' worth from New York. There was very little done in 
Boston then. The business has sprung up here since 18G0. 

Q. A huncired and fifty thousand dollars? 

A. That was the purchase-money ; but w^hat I got was a good 
deal more. 

Q. How much more? 

A, Thirty or thirty-three per cent more. That was in war 
time. 

Q. What was your sale in mouldings last year? 

A. No more than ten thousand dollars in mouldings of my own 
production. 

Q, Al>out one-fourth what you formerly sold? 

A. Yes : less than f>ne-tonth. 

Q, What is your prolit now i\\yoi\ mouldings as compared with 
your profit then ? 

-.-1. Most of the goo<ls I sell in frames, au<l tlu» profit is diffor- 
ent from wholesale profits. If I sold any luouMings at whole?»ale, 
I should have to hcU for what thev cost im*. 

Q. You made in former times ihirty-thri'c per cent on gilt 
mouldinsrs? 

A. Yes — on those I l>ought in New York. 

Q. What is your profit now ? 

A. I make only Ihi; fiuMt class of goods, and sell almost 
entirely at retail. But if 1 made such g<K>ds as Donliain do.'s, 
and sold them at retail to those I have to compete with as a 
retailer, I could make no profit. 

Q. Is it the amount made annually in prison, or the hanl 
times, that make your profits less ? 

A, I c*ould not empU)v men at fair w.<iges. and sell the g<K>ls 
for the prices at which Mr. Denham sells, and make a profit : so 
I Btep|>e«l out of the business. 

Q. Will you state to the Committee tho cause of your leaving 
your former business, and chnnginjjj it to the present busiiu»s>? 

A. It is the decline in prices, so tiiat no pn>fit C(»iil(l be made 
in the business except a pittance ; and those who are en^aixi'd in 
it have to work to the verv verije of .star\;itii>n. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Will you stale that that ileeline in 
prices was not caused by hard times? 

.-t. Not wliollv. 

(J. What was the main part? 

A. The prison-labor. 

Q. The decline in the prices of lal>or use«l in makini; mould- 
ings was caused by the contract prison-labor in connection wiih 
hMd times? 



A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the competition in the prison w< 
been felt but for hard tiroes? 

A, The manufacturers have now issued a card, that, in conse- 
quence of the higher prices of material, — some of it is fifty per 
cent more, — they will be obliged to raise their prices. But the 
increase is only a trifle : it is onl}' five per cent. They cannot go 
above that, because they^ cannot move Denham. They cannot 
make him sell his goods beyond a certain price, because he knows 
that he has to keep his prices so that the others virtually cannot 
undersell him, in order to be able to force his product upon the 
market. He must do a large business, and, in order to do that, he 
must keep a shade under the others. 

Q. What* per cent does he sell his goods under the market- 
price ? 

A. The average price now, I should say, is probably very 
much the same. The free shops sell very nearl}* for the same 
prices. 

Q. Are the free laborers obtaining a fair compensation? 

A, No : they cannot. 

Q. What do the men earn ? 

A. They work b}' the piece, and they have to work their lives 
out to earn six or seven dollars a week. 

Q, How many hours a daj' do they work to earn that? 

A, The}' work from seven a.m. to six p.m., in many cases 
without dinner. 

Q. Will you give 3'our opinion as to the amount of the product 
of gilt moulders, at present, outside of the prison? 

A. At present prices, I do not believe that it is more than a 
hundred thousand dollars a year. 

Q. How man}" men are there outside now? 

A. Eighty-five to ninety. 

Q, (By Mr. Hill.) Then there are more employed now than 
there were before ? 

A, A hundred and ten less. 

Q. Denham employs a hundred and fifty, and the others 
ninety : that make^ two hundred and fort}'. 

A. You must take off two-fifths from Denham' s as an allow- 
ance for prison-labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Has Denham any stock of goods on 
hand? 

A. I think he is selling freely ; but he has old goods on hand. 

Q. Does he get the market-prices? 

A. He makes the market-prices. What he says, the others 
must follow. There is no help for it. They might as well go 
against a stone wall. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Is the work done inside by Denham don 
outside bv bovs and women? 

A, No. There is a certain class of work done by apprentice 
and a little by women ; but when it comes to an inch and a half 
an inch and a quarter mouldings, they have to be done by men. 

Q. Would half of the work done in prison be done outside 
apprentices ? 
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A. No. I should say about a third. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Was the proportion of men and wo« 
men before this contract the same as now? 

A. I should say yes. Tlierc arc certain shops which do not 
employ any women. I never did. 

Q. Who was the first to employ women and girls? 

A. Denham employed women and girls to a large extent, be- 
cause he was always inclined to undersell. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Couldn't you, if you saw fit, take a 
sbo|)« and employ women and boys to manufacture this moulding, 
and do it as cheaply as he docs ? 

A, No. • 

Q. Have you ever tried the experiment? 

A. You have to pay women, as well as bo^'s, b}' the piece ; 
only, in consideratiou of their producing an inferior class of work, 
you pay them twenty or twenty-five per cent less than men. 

Q. But couldn't you employ them by the piece, and get up 
your rooiddings as cheaplj* as Denham ? 

A, No. It is not possible. 

Q. He did it outside ? 

A. Yes ; but the}' cost him more than prisoners. 

Q. You say he was able to undersell you then ? 

A, I said that he always had the tendency in business to under- 
sell, and for that reason employed lK)ys and girls. I also stattnl 
that vou paid boys and girls, for inferior Wi)rk, from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent less. The eonseciuenee is, that the gotMls, so 
far as labor is concerned, cost vou that much less. Kverv work- 
man gets so much silver-leaf for a hundred ieet of mouldin<; ; 
and, if he does not do the work with it, he has to buv the extra 
silver. There is no chance to steal any thing. 

Q, (By Mr. Lit<'iiman'.) What proportion does the labor bear 
to the finisheil goo<ls ? 

A, Acconling to the quality of the goods, — half to (juarter. 

Q. Doesn't the material Mr. Denham uses cost him as much 
as vours costs vou ? 

A» Verv likelv. 

Q. Then the only advantage he has is in the cheapness of his 
labor, as regards the production ? 

A. Yes ; and rent. There is some six thousand dollars rent 
to be paid. Ceppi & Boos bought a house on Tyler Street for 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and it is completely occupied with 
forty men. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) The building which Mr. Denham oi»cu- 
pies cost two thousand dollars. Couldn't you go outside the city 
and put up a buihling fur the same price-? 

A, I might be able to ilo so. 

(J. He has no advantage over you except in price he p.iys his 
men? He does not have it in rent more than vou can have it 
in rent. He does not have it in material.^ He onlv has the a«l- 
vantage over you in the amount he pays his men less than you do. 
Now, what ailvantage does he get beyoml you, except the cheap- 
ness of his labor ? 

A, Another advantage is, that his labor cannot strike for 
higlier prices. 
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Q, Now, will 3'ou give the disadvantages? Isn't he compelled 
to continue his labor, whether he makes anj' profit or not, and to 
pa}' for the men, whether they work or not? 

A. I must again make the same answer. If I am in a free 
shop, I discharge men when I have nothing for them to do. When 
I am in prison, I must emplo}^ them just the same, whether trade is 
good or bad. That is part of the viciousness of the system. 

Q. {By Mr. Marsh.) You mentioned just now that jour men 
got a certain amount of silver for a certain length of moulding. 
Hasn't be the disadvantage, that there is danger that his men will 
waste it? 

A. No, not at all. A case where a workman would have to 
make up a deficiency is almost unknown. 

Q. What guarant}' has he that they will make a certaia 
amount of moulding with a certain amount of silver? 

A, He has overseers there. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Is there any machinery used in 3-ou 
business ? 

A. No. 

Q, Do you use any steam-power ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How much does it cost to suppl}' that power outside ? 

A, One-horse power would be, perhaps, 8event3'-five dollars a 
year, and for a moulding machine it takes about four-horse power. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You say he has the advantage i 
labor ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What other advantage? 

A, That his men cannot strike. 

Q. The first advantage is cheapness of labor ; the second, that 
the price does not vary ; the third is cheap rent. Is there any 
other advantage? 

A, Heat, and perhaps cheapness of steam-power. 

Q, We will waive steam-power, and call it even. Now, then, 
the disadvantages, — the poor quality of the work? 

A. No : that is only in the beginning, as in teaching bo3*s and 
girls. 

Q. The accumulation of stock ? 

A. That is a disadvantage in poor times. 

Q. What other disadvantage ? 

A, I do not know 'of any. 

Q. How about transportation? 

A, That depends upon the location. 

Q. We have the prison located. Is not the location of the 
prison so far from the centre of trade a disadvantage ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Will not that counterbalance the rent? 

A, Yes : I should think it would equalize it. 

Q. Tlien the rent c«ild not be claimed as an advantage? 

A. I have no adeqiiat3 means of knowing what arrangements 
could be made with the railroad for transportation. 

Q. If you located a shop in Concord, your rent woold not be 
four thousand dollars ? 
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A. No. 

Q. Where would jou get your workmen? 

A* That 18 exactl}* what I was coming to. I could locate a 
•bop at Concord ; but I could not get any workmen. I am forced 
to be in the city. 

Q. Could you not take |)eople from the town ? 

A. No. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because they are not there. 

Q. Well, take a place like Marblehead, where there are eight 
hundred or nine hundred workmen? 

A. I could do that. I do not see that there is a very great 
advantage, so far as that is concerned, on Denham's side. 

Q. Then really the onl}* advantages are in the price paid for 
the labor, and the fact that the labor does not vary in price ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you have stated that the price of the labor is from a 
quarter to half the price of the finished product? 

A, Yes. 

Q. The labor in prison is about two-thirds of the labor outside ? 

A. Yes. 

^. 80 that the percentage on the total product is about fifty 
percent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) You stated, I think, that this had 
affected the trade, so that the prices of the goods were materially 
lower in Boston than in New York ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How much? 

A, I am not prepared to say exactly. 

Q. Do you know anything about the product that Mr. Denham 
gets from his men, any more than what you think he ought to get? 

A, Yes. I heanl Mr. Dcnham*s testimony as to the amount 
of product, and, if I am not very much mistaken, he stateil from 
two-thirds to three-fifths. 

Q. Can you tell us the percentage at which goods are sold less 
in Boston than in New York? 

A, I have frequently heard it said, that, when New-Yorkers 
come here and want to sell certain kinds of goods, — they manu- 
facture certain patterns exclusively, — they have to sell on the 
Boston basis. But I hear that they obtain in New York, say five 
or ten per cent more. 

Q. Why doesn't Denham go to New York and sell his goo<ls, 
instead of selling them so low in Ikyston ? 

A. There is the transportation, and he wouM have to keep a 
•tore there. 

Q. Why will not the dealers in Now York buy of Denham, 
when they can, goods for ^\^ or ten pcy cent lens? 

A. If he was there drumming all the time, perhaps he could 
get the trade ; but what he could sell would hanlly pay the ex- 
penses. Then there is another thing. In our busines^s, the taste 
differs widely in the two cities. He would have to make an en- 
tirely different kind of goods for New York. 
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Q, (By Mr. Morse.) Would it not be worth while for him to 
do that? 

A, The extra expense would more than make up the difference. 

Q, Why do New- York parties come here? 

A, They come once in a while when they have new patterns. 

Q. (B}' Mr. Hill.) Is it not true, that, if a man wants to 
have a picture framed, he can have it done cheaper in Broadway 
than in Washington Street? 

A, Oh, no ! 

Q. I have tried it, and I know it. 

A. It must be based on a want of knowledge of the kind of 
goods that you buy. 

Mr. Hill. I can assure you that there is a great difference in 
prices. 

Q. (B}' Mr. Morse.) Don't they manufacture as well as in 
Boston ? 

A, He cannot tell whether it is imitation or genuine. 

Q. Doesn't Denham make as good work as 3'ou do in the same 
class of goods ? 

A, He makes ver}* good mouldings now ; but I should not want 
to offer them to ni}* retail customers, because they would not be 
good enough for that trade. 

Q. Then the}' do not come into competition with what you 
make? 

A, I know. But, if I were engaged in the business the same 
as the other manufacturers, I should be in direct competition. 

Q. With whose manufactured goods do his goods come in 
contact ? 

A. Ceppi & Boos, and the Co-operative Company. 

Q. Do you know, of your own knowledge, whether or not they 
complain of Denham's product? 

A, Oh, 3'es ! 

Q. Taking all the advantages and the disadvantages which 
Mr. Denham has, you yet state that 3'ou would not take the con- 
tract and conduct the business as a matter of profit, as he does ? 

A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Were you offered this contract? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When was that? 

A. When Denham was negotiating, or had completed his con* 
tract. 

Q, Then it was not the present contract? 

A, No. 

Q. At the time that Denham & Co. received this contract, yon 
were offered a contract for a certain number of men in the Charles- 
town prison? 

A, Yes. 

Q. By whom? 

A. Through a third party whom I employed at that time. , 

Q. Employed for what? 

A, To tind out about this matter, and see whether such a con* 
tract was in existence or not. This gentleman went to Charles* 
town, and saw Mr. Chamberlain. I also myselC saw Mr. Brastow ; 
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and I thiok it wm he who said that I could have a contract, if I 
wanted it, at the same price. Mr. Chamberlain sent word to that 
effect. 

Q. Why were joo employing this gentleman you speak of, — 
this third party? 

A. Because we could not find out whether the contract was in 
existence, or ^oing to be si^neil, or how the affair stood. 

Q. Whv did vou want to find out ? 

A» Because we wanted to protest against it. 

Q. Do you know that the warden advertised for six weeks in 
five leading papers? 

A. I have been told ; but I am not much of a reader of adver- 
tisements. 

Q, (By Mr. Morse.) You stated that you saw Mr. Brastow 
and the warden, and that they oflTcred you the contract? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Why did j'ou not take it? 

A, I had two reasons. In the first place, I was elected, some- 
what OS a spokesman for the gilders and employers, to organize an 
opix>sition to this contract. Of course, it would not be very nice 
for me to take it then. That was one reason. Another reaKon 
why I did not want it was because I really think it is doing wrong 
to those who are engaged in business. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Did you thiuK there was any money in it? 

A, Yes: we all thought so. 

Q, Did you not say just now that you would not take it as a 
matter of conncience or of profit ? 

A. Since then, I have stu<lie(l the matter, and have come to 
the conclusion, that, looking at it from all sides, the system is 
pernicious. 

Q, (By Mr. Morse.) You are the agent of the association of 
gilt moulders? 

A. I was at that time. 

Q, That was one reason wh}* you did not take the contract ? 

-•1. Yes. 

O. Did vou refuse it because vou did not think vou could 

♦ • • » 

make anv monev? 

A. At that time I thought Denham was going to make himself 
a rich man. 

Q. But since, you have found that he has not ma<le money, 
and vou would not take the contract because vou do not think vou 
could make any money at it? 

^'1. ^I wouhl not take it with all the chances. He is the leader 
in setting the prices. 

Q. You had the.same chance; and why didn't you take it? 

A. He is forced to be the leader. At tiiat time, it was a matter 
of honor, l>ecauHe I was engaged on the other side to oppose the 
contract. 

Q. If not, would you have taken the contract? 

A. No: I dou*t think I shouM. 

Q. And you would not, l>ecauHe the profits for a series of 
yean would not be sufficient to enable you to see your way clear? 

A. That is as I look at it now. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have jou any reason to believe that 
this contract was offered 3'ou to silence the opposition? 

A. That is the way we looked at it at that time ; but we might 
have been mistaken. 

Mr. Hill. What was the object of advertising, then? 

Mr. Litchman. This was a private contract. 

Q. {By Mr. Morse.) During the existence of the advertise- 
ments, you had a right to make an offer? 

A, Yes ; but I did not see the advertisements. 

Q, After that, you were offered the labor on the same terms 
that he had it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was your combination of gilt moulders for the sake of 
keeping prices up ? 

A. It was for the purpose of opposing this contract. 

Q. Why was that? 

A. Because everybody saw ruination in it for himself. 

Q. As the agent for this association, why couldn't 3*ou have 
taken this contract for the association, and conducted the business 
as well as Mr. Denham ? 

A. I should have had a hundred and fifty or two hundred part- 
ners ; and, with a hundred and fifty partners to do the work, 1 do 
not think the business would have amounted to much. 

Q. Wouldn't it have been for the interest of yourself and your 
associates to take it, rather than to let him have it? 

A. I will tell you how far we have gone. We have debated 
the question, whether it would not be better to let every man pay 
so much a week from his wages, and let the prisoners lie idle, 
rather than have Denham take the contract. 

Q. You would do that on the assumption that you were making 
so much profit that you could afford it? 

A. The bosses and workmen could do it with profit to them- 
selves now. 

Q. Had not he and you the same rights in that regard ? 

A, Yes, as a matter of right. 

Q. Then your association was made for the purpose of keeping 
the price of mouldings up ; and, because he went in and sold 
underneath you, you were bound to oppose him for so doing? 

A, No : you misstate it. We all of us labored for an exist- 
ence ; and ever}' workman who belonged to that association worked 
for the bread and house-room for his family. 

Q. Before that time, you were making thirty-three and a third 
per cent profit? ^ 

A. No. That was at the time I was importing mouldings from 
New York, — in war times. 

Q. Was it not at the same time that he took this contract that 
you were making thirty-three and a thiixi per cent? 

A. No. We made about twenty per cent, — a common busi- 
ness profit at that time. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Was this association a trades-union 
in the onlinarj* sense? 

A. No. A few of us heard that Denham had made a contract 
for forty cents a day, for a hundred and fifty or more prisoners. 
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On* or two or three who knew me asked roe if I would not be 
kind enough to come to a certain place that evening, and discuss 
the matter. They Invited nil the workmen, and they came to- 
gether in Turner's Holl to tnlk nbout the matter of this contract. 
I was chosen chairmam. and was elected one of a committee of 
three to inquire wliether such a contract really had been made. 
But we could not find out an}* thing more al>out it. It had been 
made privately, and we could not find out any thing. 

Q. {By Mr. BIorsb.) Was the contract offered to you by Mr. 
Brastow entered into b}- Mr. Dcnham before that, or not? 

A. I do not know whether it was signe<l, sealed, and delivered, 
or was then in contemplation. After I had made a great many 
efforts, 1 finally got at the root of the contract, — that it was for 
fortv cents a dav. The contract which was offered me was not 
Denham's ; but I was oflfered a certain number of men on the same 
terms. 

Q, Was Denham under contract at the time that there were five 
advertisements for another contract? Was there an additional 
contract to be given out that was offered to you ? 

A. He was alread}* at that time working on the benches at 
the State Prison. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) What year was that? 

A. The end of 1877. His contract began then. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What was the first intimation that 
you and the gilt moulders had that a contract existed? 

A. We heard that Denham had made a contract for a hundred 
or more men at the State Prison, and that he had already begun 
operations. 

Q. What indications were there of that? 

A. I do not know, unless it leaked out of Denham' s shop in 
some way. 

Q. You followed the investigation up, and found there was a 
contract ? 

A, 1 es. 

Q. And then j'ou were offered a similar contract? 

A. Yes. 

Q. NotDenham's? 

A, No. His was alread}* signed, sealed, and delivered. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) For how long a time? 

A. One year, with the option of four years longer. 

Q. Did not that contract expire within a few months? 

A. It may have expired, if Denham gave notice that he did 
not want the extension. 

Q, It is a fact, is it not, that this contract was advertised in 
several papers for several weeks? 

A, I was told so. 

Q. You did not know it at the time? 

A, No. 

Q. Mr. Denham did? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You would not bid under that advertisement? 

A. No. 

Q. Too ooQld hare done so? 
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A, Yes ; if I had known any thing about the advertUement. 

Q. Whose fault was it that you did not? Was it the warden's 
fault, that, while he was advertising this labor, you did* not know 
it? 

A, Of course not. I am not here as a complainant. 

Q. You did not know of the advertisement? 

A. No. I did not know of it at the time. 

Q. And therefore 3'ou put in no bid ; but, if you had known of 
it, you would have had the opportunity to put in a bid? 

A. No : I do not think I should. 

Q. It would have been open to you to do it ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. That was before the meeting of which 3*ou speak? 

A, Yes. 

Q. That meeting was not called because this contract had been 
advertised, was it? 

A. No, but because some of the workmen had learned in some 
way that Den ham was sending benches and mouldings to the 
Charlestown prison. 

Q. That meeting was not called because of the advertising of 
the labor of those hundred and fifty men ? 

A, No. 

Q. You were not under any obligations of honor, when that 
advertisement was in the papers, to prevent you from taking that 
contract, if you had known any thing about it? 

A, They were not advertised especial I3* as being intended to be 
engaged on gilt mouldings. I have been offered the contract half 
a dozen times by Mr. Skillings ; but I would not take it. I would 
not bear the odium of it. 

Q. Then 3'our affiliations with this association are so close, that 
you would not take it? 

A, I have not set one foot into their meeting-room, nor had a 
word of any conversation on this subject with any workman, since 
I stepped out of the committee-room here. I have nothing to do 
with anv trade-union. 

Q. Your natural feeling is, that you would not take a prison- 
contract? 

A. 1 would not take it. 

Q. Your associations in your past life have been sach as to 
bring you up to the point where you would not take a con tract, 
even if it offered a large profit ? 

A. I know almost every workman in Boston in this trade. I 
know that their bread and butter has been largely abridged by this 
contract ; and knowing all these men personally, and their situa* 
tions, knowing the effect this work has had upon them and their 
families, I would not take this contract for any consideration. 

Q. Any gentleman not associated with them so closely enjoyed 
the right to go in and take the contract, and put the stuff upon the 
market? 

A, Of course any bod}' has the right to take the contract who 
is so minded. 

Q, (By Mr. Lftchman.) This was a temi>orary association to 
protest against this contract, and when that was ' done it dis- 
solved? 
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^. Tes. It was a vety simple, innocent affair, just to oppose 
this contract, because the workmen thought it would be their ruin. 



Nov. 7, 10.30 A.M. 
TESTIMOXY OF BENJAMIN E. COLE. 

Benjamin E. Cole sworn, 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) You do business in Boston ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where is your business located? 

A, Our store is at 85 Pearl Street ; our factory, in the country. 

Q. What is your business ? 

A. Wholesale boot and shoe business. 

Q. Have 3'ou at the present time, or have you had at any time 
heretofore, any contracts with any of the prisons of the State, for 
oianu fact u ring boots and sdoes? 

A. We have had. j 

Q. Will you state when your contract existed? 

A. If agreeable to the Committee, I will state just what my 
experience has been all through. I let myself, when I was twenty 
jrears old, to go to the House of Reformation at South Boston to 
take care of the bovs manufacturincr shoes. After I had been 
with Mr. Masury a year and a half, he made a proposition to me to 
^o into business with him. I was with him two years, and then I 
bought him out, and continued his contract. A year or two after 
that, I formed a connection with Mr. Gilmore ; but I have always 
been the one who has had charge of the work at the prison. I 
continued, after I went in with Mr. Masury, to have charge of the 
work of the boys ; so that I had about three years* and a half per- 
sonal experience with the boys, every day. We continued that 
contract for some eight or nine years. The latter part of the time, 
we made a contract with the State, for the labor of a portion of 
the boys at Westborough. We continued with them about eight 
years, and then we made a contract with the cit}- of Boston, for the 
Deer Island boys. We had that two years, and then made a con- 
tract with the State Reform School to manufacture shoes b}' the 
pair, which we continued some four or five years. During that 
time I had general charge of the factory ; but, after the first three 
years and a half, I was not there every da}'. At South Boston I 
used to go every morning, and at Westborough about once a week. 

Q. From your experience and knowledge of prison-contracts, 
what would be your opinion with regard to the effect of the product 
of the prisons upon the general industries of the State? 

A. I do not think it comes in material competition with outside 
labor. The price of the labor is less ; but there are a good many 
pnli-backs. In the first place, you are obliged to use better stock to 
produce the same shoe with prison-labor than you would with out- 
aide labor. Those who are familiar with the state of trade know 
that there is a great demand for cheap goods. In order to get 
cheap goods, you have to work cheap stock. K you put cheap 
%ioek into a prison of that kind, it requires more skill and care to 
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work it through, and make a smooth-looking shoe, than if it was 
good. If yon got one shoe in six that 3'ou had to sell for dam- 
aged goofls, it would carry the price of the others so high, that 
3'ou could make thom cheaper outside. My idea was, that I never 
would put stock into a prison-contract but what I was morallj' cer- 
tain the convict could make a good shoe out of, if he felt like it. 
If he did not, I felt like reporting him. But if the stock was 
poor, which happened sometimes, I never had the heart to report 
the man, unless I knew be^'ond question that he could have done 
better if he had chosen. In order to feel that certainty, and in 
order to avoid getting damaged shoes, we were obliged to work 
considerably better stock to get the same shoe that we had manu- 
factured outside. After all, we got a good many damaged shoes. 
If a convict, in making his goods, damages them, he will fre- 
quentl}' hide the shoe, and, when he goes to the water-closet, throw 
it down there. When they clean out the place, they fish up basket- 
ful after basketful of damaged stock. Then we never could get a 
case of shoes through. Shoes come sixty, one hundred and twenty, 
and one hundred and forty pairs to the case. Outside we put out 
a case,- and have it made right through ; inside we could never do 
that, because some of the shoes would be damaged : therefore we 
sent stock to the institution without regard to cases, and, after it 
came back, we selected the perfect shoes, and did the best we 
could with the others. Then, again, our trade has come to be 
very notional. It is almost impossible to get an idea of what will 
be called for. You may niake your shop full of goods, and put 
seven t}'- five thousand cases into the store ; 3'ou may make what 
3'bu think will satisf}' everj' man, then begin to take your orders, 
and m}' experience is, that not half of them can be filled from the 
goods on hand. Though it may amount to precisely the same shoe, 
and though the value maj' be the same, 3'et they will want some 
little change in regard to the finish, or something else, so that you 
cannot use what you have on hand. With a convict contract you 
have 10 keep your convicts at work. They will not allow 3'ou to 
let them lie idle, because the3' are always in mischief when thej 
are out of work. It requires two men to take care of a shopful of 
boys where the3' are idle, when one could do it if thej* were em- 
ployed. 

Q. Will 3-ou state any other disadvantages which the contract- 
ors labor under, after which I shall ask you to state the advan- 
tages, so that we can see the diflerence. 

A. The3^ destroy a good many more tools, a good many more 
lasts. It used to cost us double for lasts manufacturing inside 
compared with what it would cost outside. On shoes where the 
sole is tacked on, they generally drive the tack the whole length, 
whether the last is new or old. It costs more for tools, and more 
for lasts. Then, again, at the present time, the larger part of the 
work on a shoe is done b3^ machines. It requires skill, care, and 
an interest in the work, to run a machine ; and my experience is, 
that but ver3* few of the convicts will ever take interest enough, or 
give attention enough, to learn to run a machine to advantage 
Therefore, when we manufactured there, we used to do a good 
many parts by hand that we would have done b3^ machinery oat- 
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tide. Mj ezp«1ence has been with bojs ranging Arom twelve to 
eighteen jeara of age. We employed women in the House of 
Correction for a short time to bind shoes, and that was the only 
experience I ever had with adult convicts. In my experience I 
learned that 3*00 will find, out of ten boys, one or two who will 
lake an interest in their work, and you can rely on them to pro- 
duce good work day after day, and they do not need much watch- 
ing ; but the balance of them will make the work just as bad as 
yon will take it. They have to be watched all the time, and the 
ooat of overseers is quite an item in the expense of running a 
prison-contract. 

Q. What portion of a daj-'s work do these boys do as com- 
pared with the work of boys outside? Is that a disadvantage? 

A. The State or the city furnished one overseer, and we 
another. We would say, Here is a boy for whom we would call a 
certain number of shoes a fair day's work. That would be deter- 
mined upon in consultation between the State or city overseer 
and oar own. I used to tell the overseers, that, if a boy worked 
straight along for four hours, — six was the time, — I would call 
that a day's work. I never calculated to put the number that he 
aboald do fhll up to what he could do, or what I would expect 
of an outside workman. On the shoes that we made, we called 
fifteen a day's work, and I have seen boys make forty. 

Q. Is fifteen a day's work for a boy outside? 

A. No : for these boys. When a boy got up to what we called 
a*'f\iH" boy, — and some never reached that point, — that was 
as high as we ever put the work. That was all children*s sewed 
shoes ; and we used to call seven pairs and a half a day's work. 

Q. What would 3*ou expect a boy outside to do at the same 
work? 

A. We never made just that shoe to any large extent outside. 
and when we did we put them out, and had them made by the pair 
outside the factor}*, so that I do not know just what they did do ; 
hot I should judge that a youngster outside, working ten hours, 
would be expected to make twelve or fifteen pairs. Some of them 
would make twenty*. These boys worked six hours a day, and 
went to school six. 

Q. There is the disadvantage of having poor stock on hand. 
that 3'ou would have to dispose of at a low price? 

A. Yes, alwavs. 

Q. What per cent of damaged shoes would you have in a given 
time, that 3'ou would have to st»ll for a very low price? 

A. That would be a pretty ditllcult <|uestion to answer. There 
would be a good many circumstances that would enter into the 
question. Let the cit,v or the State put in a |)oor overseer, who 
will not maintain order among the boys, ami the work will nin 
down in a week, so that it will not be worth half-price. The same 
is true of the contractor's own overseer. It depends a gooil deal 
upon the material you have in your overseers and the material 
you have in your convicts. They vary a good deal in that res|>ect. 
Then, of coane, you have the question of capital invested : it is a 
matter which ffoes into the cost of production. 

Q. Tea. Bot that would not vary materially fVom the capital 
Deeded oatelde, onleee you accumulated goods? 
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A. When the panic came, in 1857, we had, in Febmary, a 
hundred and eighty thousand pairs of those shoes that we had 
to make at Westfield. 

Q. If you have mentioned all the disadvantages, will you give 
the advantages, which the prison-contractor has over the employer 
of free labor? 

A, I do not think his work would cost him quite so much, 
though I do not think there is near so much difference in his favor 
at present as when we manufactured, because there are a great 
many more machines used now than then, and the cost of making 
a shoe is not more than half, probably not half. It is not half, not 
to reckon royalty on the machine, that it was fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 

Q. You are manufacturing boots and shoes at the present 
time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you familiar with the advantages which a contractor has 
at the present time in manufacturing boots and shoes by oonvict- 
labor ? 

A. I know what they pay, and know what the}' produce, by the 
contract ; and I have been solicited a number of times, within 
three or four years, to bid on contracts ; but I would not take the 
best prison-contract in the country to-day. 

Q. Will you state the reason ? 

A, I do not believe there would be enough saved on the price 
of the labor to offset the increased cost of the stock which you 
would have to give, and the bother and trouble. There is twice as 
much annoyance in prison-work as in outside work. I do not 
think there would be enough saved on prices of labor to offset the 
risk you run in carrying at certain seasons a great man}' goods 
without any orders. The stock costs extra ; and I have no doubt, 
judging from my experience, that, if you put in machines, it would 
cost double to keep them in running order. I think there would 
be enough drawbacks in that direction to offset all that you 
would save on the lessened cost of your labor. 

Q. The materials that you would put in would cost as much 
as what you used outside, and all the advantage you would have 
would be the low price of labor? 

A, The material would cost more. 

Q. In your judgment, there are disadvantages which would 
overcome the advantages of having convict-labor at the price to be 
paid? 

A, Yes. They offered us a hundred and fifty men in the 
Hou^e of Correction, if we would keep them at work, and not pay 
a cent for them. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) When was that? 

A. That was the dull time, I think, succeeding the panic of 
1857. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) From 3'our knowledge and experience 
of the boot and shoe trade, would 30U at this time, if offered you, 
take the contract of a hundred or a hundred and fifty men, at fifty 
cents a day, with an expectation of making a profit? 

A. No. 
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Q. From jour knowledge and experience, what is the effect of 
the convict contract system upon the reformation of the prisoners ? 

A. I think that it is absolutely essential for any reformation 
of convicts to have them employed ; whether they are emplo^'ed by 
contractors or others, I do not think would make much difference. 
Xhe convicts are always under the control of the overseers fur- 
nished by the State or the city. But those boys or young men 
when the3' are out of work are into some mischief. It is almost 
impossible to keep them still, particularly the smartest of them. 
Ad active mind must be employed to be satisfied. We used to 
have our stock prepared in Beverly, and sent up prepared, to 
South Boston, when we manufactured there. It used to come by 
express three times a week. Sometimes, in case of a storm, there 
might be a delay, and the bo^'s would get out of stock. The 
overseer always complained that it was so much more difficult to 
keep the boj's in order ; and very frequently in a long storm, when 
they were out of work a long time, they got up some plot to get 
oat, or something of the kind. 

Q. Being familiar with the contract sj'stcm, what other system, 
if any, would you recommend as its substitute in our penal insti- 
tations? 

A. My opinion would be that you cannot improve on the con- 
tract 83*stem ; but I would be very particular who the contractors 
were. I would not let men or boys to any one who was going in 
there to see how much work he could squeeze out, and how much 
money he could make. I would make a contract with no man b^t 
« man of character, standing, and principle ; and then I do not 
there would be any trouble. I think they would work just 

well under contract, and it would be just as favorable* to the 
^convicts, as if the State or city employed them. But I can con- 
^^ive that you might get an unprincipled man in there who would 
^o injustice to the convicts, and the influence would be bad. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcuMAN.) Would you be kind enough to sta^te 
liow long since your contracts expired? 

A. The last one that we had was with the State Refornj Sehpol 
in Maine. There we did not hire the boys for so much a day, and 
provide our own overseers : we furnished the stock, and the}' fur- 
nished the overseers, and they had so much a pair for the number 
of ahoes made, and paid for the damaged ones. We did that three 
or four years, and that contract closed, I should think, four or five 
years a^ro. 

Q. Which of those two systems, iu your judgment, was the 
better one? 

A. For us, I like making by the pair best, because it required 
bat very little personal oversights 

Q. You have had no experience in connection with making 
machine sho^ in prison ? 

A. No. 

Q. It is all hand-work that you have made ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you state whether, in your judgment, the market 
would be likely to be unfavorably affected b}- the accumulation of 
stock being forced upon the market ? 
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A. That would depend, I should think, very much upon the 
man in whose hands the accumulation was. There are always 
more or less reckless men in the business who will sell without 
regard to cost or creditors. Perhaps, in that case, it might affect 
the market somewhat ; but yet I do not think there could be an 
accumulation sufficiently large to have any general effect upon the 
market. 

Q. Suppose the accumulation of stock was in one particular 
line of goods, would it not break down the market-price for it? 

A, I do not think you could accumulate enough of any particu- 
lar line to have much effect : it might a little. 

Q. We will take five thousand cases of men's coarse boots. A 
man comes on the market at the commencement of the trkde, and 
sells them at a certain price : would not that, in the natural order 
of things, fix the price at which those goods should be sold during 
that trade ? 

A. I do not think five thousand cases would have any effect. 
The demand would be in one fall a good many hundred thousand 
cases. 

Q. Doesn't a wholesale dealer quote favorable prices made at 
the beginning of the season ? 

A. Yes ; if the prices are from a legitimate house. 

Q. Are you aware of any evil effect on the shoe trade, of 
prison-made goods ? 

A. I do not think there is. 

Q. Will you be kind enough to state the grade of goods that 
you manufacture and deal in ? 

A. We are running four factories at present. We make at 
Beverly women's and misses' kid, goat, calf, serge, fox ; at Farm- 
ington, N.H., we make wax brogans, wax plough-shoes, pegged 
calf brogans ; at Berlin, we make in the summer season, for spring 
trade, men's, boys', and youths' calf, buff, and split goods ; in the 
fall we make the same thing on women's. 

Q. That comprises the line of goods you make ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. There are none of the kind that you make made in the 
State Prison? 

A. The women's split and the men's buff, I think. 

Q. You feel no effect of the prison-work on this particular line ? 

A, No. 

Q. You feel that you can make them as cheap, or how ? 

A, We change our factories almost every year. We had a 
factory at Abington, two years ago, for men's work such as Blan- 
chard made at the State Prison. 

Q. Why did you discontinue making them ? 

A, We thought we could do better on something else. 

Q. Were the goods sold so cheaply on the market that there 
was no margin of profit? 

A, I never thought that convict-labor injured us at all, or 
came in competition with us. 

Q. Have you ever met the goods produced at Albany ? 

A, Yes : I have seen them. 

Q. You have had no competition with them? 
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A. That IB a lower grade of shoes than we have usually made. 
I have not seen them for two or three years. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Have you seen the Lawrenoe shoes? 

A. They are substantially the same as we make at Beverly ; 
but there is a little difference. 

Q. Have you ever made them in competition ? 

A. I do not kuow that I have. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) You have had some experience at the 
State Reform School in Maine with what may be called piece-work ; 
that is, you furnished the stock, and they made the shoes them- 
selves, without any oversight on your part? 

.^1. X es. 

Q. You saidi that, on the whole, that worked well? 

A. We did not get as good results as we did when we Air- 
nlshed our own overseer, whom we could control, though the}' had 
more damaged stock to pay for. 

Q. Would it be practicable, under the contract system, to have 
all the work done inside, under the entire supervision of the prison 
authorities ? 

A. If you had a practical man at the head of it, and good over- 
seers, it would. But I never yet saw a man who would keep the 
work up where it should be, without my dinging him all the time ; 
and I do not know why an overseer the State would employ should 
do any better than ours did. If the official over him bad no 
knowledge whether the work was what it ought to be, or not, and 
could not tell him where he failed, I do not know that he could do 
any better than our foremen. 

Q. One objection to the contract system is, that it introduces a 
class of officials who are not prison officials. I do not know 
whether, in your judgment, it would be practicable to have all this 
work done by the piece, under the supervision of the officers, and 
diapense altogether with outside overseers. 

A, I think it would be practicable ; and yet I do not think you 
would get quite so good results as though you had a contractor 
who understood his business, and could force his overseers up when 
they were a little remiss. 

Q. You think, that, if it were one of the terms of a proposed 
contract, parties would be prepared to bid? 

A. I think they would. It, however, leaves room open for a 

little question. We had a certain number of shoes made, and 

they were the standard. We used to pay for every thing that 

cmme up to that, and every thing that did not we did not pay for. 

Too would be obliged to adopt some system of that kind in any 

oootract. The men who turned out the goods would always think 

they were up to the sample, while you might think they were not. 

It leaTes a chance for a controversy, which frequently arises under 

3roar contract. 

Q. Is there not more or less fViction under any contract? 

A. In our experience we never had the least particle of trouble 

during the whole time. If I could not satisfy* an overseer, or if 

my men could not satisfy an overseer, that a convict could do moro, 

or might have done his work better, I did not want any action 

taken in regard to it. Sometimes, on the other hand, when 1 used 
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to think that the overseer employed by the State thought that he 
might have done better, I would not say any thing about it. We 
always worked along without the least jar or Motion, — every man 
that we emplo3'ed for twenty years. 

Q. Have you ever seen any ill effects upon prison discipline 
from the contract system as carried on under overseers ? 

A. No. The discipline is entirely in the hands of the over- 
seers employed by the State or city. 

Q. Yes. But do not outside parties have a certain charge of 
the men, even though they cannot punish them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen any ill effect from that personal contact? 

A. No, I never did. 

Q. Do they still make by the piece in the Maine Reform 
School? 

A. No. I do not think there have been any shoes made there 
since we gave up. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAN.) Were your contracts profitable ? 

A, Like all our manufacturing, sometimes they were, and some- 
times they were not. 

Q. You have had no experience in the State Prison as con- 
tractor? 

A^ No. 

Q. Nor in the empk>yment of adult labct, except the employ- 
ment of women in binding shoes, — an obsolete employment at 
present? 

A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Doesn't prison-labor conflict with small 
mflinufacturers who employ eight or ten men ? 

A* There is not a ghost of a chance for a man to live and do a 
wholesale business, employing only ten men. In order to produce 
goods cheaply, you must have many men, and certain machinery. 
A smaH concern might make custom shoes ; but it could do nothing 
In competition for Western or Southern business. 

Q. I mean this market. 

A. I do not think he would come into competition with goods 
made in prison. 

Q. The reason I asked that question was, that I was of the 
opinion that a good many of the goods were put on the market 
here. When I was in the clothing business, we used to bay of a 
man who had prison-laibor, and we could buy cheaper by two or 
three dollars a case from him. If a man could do that in the shoe 
business, would it not conflict with the class of labor of which I 
speak? 

A. To show the Committee the difference between manufactur- 
ing twenty years ago and now, I will say, that twenty years ago, 
at our factory in Beverly, we made a woman's shoe, and the prices . 
for bottoming ranged from twenty to twenty-five cents. Now, to 
say nothing about royalties, we make a machine-sewed shoe for 
twelve cents and a half. It is a higher grade shoe, and has a 
heel, where the other had none, and has a finished shank, whereas 
the shank of the other was plain. 

Q. As labor is one of the great promoters of refonnation, what 
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do yoa think of employing the labor of our prisons without using 
this machinery that yon speak of? 

A. They ooald not pay the price that they pay for prison-labor, 
and manufacture without machinery. 
Q. As a question of reformation ? 

A, So far as reformation is concerned, that would answer the 
purpose as well. 

Q. And there would be less conflict with outside labor? 
A. They could not make them so cheap, even if they paid only 
twenty-five cents a day. 

Q. Tou think, that, if machinery were removed, the reforma- 
tion of Uie convicts would not suffer in any way ? 
A, Not in the least. 

Q. Yon think that there would not be so strong a competition 
with outside labor as now ? 

A. There would not be any at all. Not only would not the 
discipline and reformation suffer, but I think it would be an im- 
provement, because you could keep better discipline where you did 
not have the noise of the machines. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAM.) What was 3'our price while you 
were employing convict-labor? 

A. We paid for six hours' daily work different prices, ranging 
from ten to sixteen cents a day. Then we had three months' ap- 
prenticeship for nothing. 

Q. (By Mr. Morsb.) Do you think it would be practicable to 
have the oifficers of the prison take charge of the manufacturing of 
boots an^ shoes, and other products of prisons ? 

A* I think it might be fairly successful. I do not think you 
Would get as good work. If you had a warden who understood 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, so that he could tell the fore- 
tHan that so-and-so was not right, &c., as I would tell my men, 
J'oa would get as good work b}* the prison officers as by any con- 
tractor. But, if you hire an overseer who understands the work, 
tfeiy experience is, that he never would keep the thing up where it 
c^u^ht to be, unless he was pushed up. 

Q. Whether, in the case of our warden at Concord, he co\ild 
<^ttend to any manufacturing matter besides maintaining control of 
^is prison? Wouldn't it be as much as any man of ordinary abili- 
ooald do to give his attention to prison affairs, without looking 

a manufactory ? 

A. Yes : it would at a place where they have so many con- 
"^ricta as at Concord. 

Q. In view of that fact, it would not be any advantage to have 
ithe prison officers under him take charge of the manufacturing, 
mbove the contract system, so called. Would it be any advantage 
^^o the State, or for the reformation of the convicts, to have the 
^)lllcer8 under the warden take charge of the manufacturing rather 
"thmn continue the present system ? 

A. I do not think it would, from a pecuniary point of view, or 
in its influence upon the prisoners, if you have good contractors, 
and they are careful to put in suitable, competent men as over- 



Q. (By Mr. Mabsh.) Which do you think would make the 
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more serious competition in the market, — conyict-labor in the 
hands of contractors, or in the hands of the State authorities? 

A, Public affairs are so managed, that I should think the 
greater damage would be inflicted by the State. If a set of men 
got together and voted to sell those goods, they would have to be 
sold ; but a contractor who meant to pay his debts would try to 
get all he could. I believe a man works better for himself tiian 
for anybody else. 

Q. Then you would as soon compete with the contractor as 
with the State or county ? , 

A. K you could aiTange that the goods should not be sold for 
less. than they cost, with a fair price for the men, I would not be 
afraid of them. The trouble with the State would be the same 
as with manufacturing companies. There never has been a shoe- 
manufacturing company in the State that has not failed. 

Q. Do you think the State could manufacture in its State 
Prison economically? 

A. I do not. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) If they would sell their goods in open 
market, would there be any injustice to the State, or to the trade? 

A, I do not think there would. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAN.) It is your opinion, then, that the 
convicts should be employed as a means of reformation ? 

A. Most decidedly. 

Q. But that the question of reformation is not affected by the 
contract system more than by any other system ? 

A. Not where 3'ou get good contractors and overseers.* 

Q. That, so long as the convict labors, the system under which 
he labors is not so material as the fact that he should labor ? 

A. If I were an officer of a prison, I would not make a con- 
tract, unless the contract provided that no overseer should go in 
of whom I did not approve. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Under that system, you think the contract 
system would be better than any other ? 

A, Yes. We never liad that clause in our contracts ; bat we 
always did the thing conscientiously. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Your contracts were mostly with boys :♦ 
for how long a term were the boys sentenced ? 

A, They were sentenced, under the control of the directors, 
until they were twenty-one. The boys were divided into first, 
second, third, and fourth classes, and occupied positions in those 
classes according to their conduct. They used to have constant 
applications from different individuals for boys to learn trades ; 
and when a boy got into the first class, and the directors thought 
he would behave himself, they used to indenture him until he was 
twenty-one. 

Q. Was that the way at South Boston ? 

A, Yes. The system was the same : in fact, the superintendent 
at Westfield went there from South Boston. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you, in your business-relations, 
heard of any complaint of the employment of convict-labor in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes? 

A, No ; I do not think I have. 
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Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Do yoa know that there was a petition 

signed last winter by a large number of persons in your trade? 

A. I know that there was one circulated. It was brought into 

store to be signed, and I suppose it was carried on through 

'%h& trade. I think a good many have the impression that it is an 

l-i^aiy to the trade ; but I never could see it, and I do not feel so. 

.As I said before* I would not take the best prison-contract off any 

vian*s hands to-day that I know of. 



Not. 11, 10.30 A.M. 
TESTIMONY OP GEORGE A. DENHAM. 
George A. Dekbam 9toom. 

Q, (By Mr. MoBSB.) Do 3'ou do business in Boston ? 

A. Tes ; at 98 Hanover Street. 

Q. What is your business ? 

A. Manufacturer of walnut and gilt mouldings. 

Q. How long have 3*ou been in business ? 

A. Seven years. 

Q. Where is your manufacturing establishment? 

A. We have been in Boston, East Boston, and East Cambridge, 
during the seven years. We are now manufacturiug at Concord. 

Q. How many men did you employ in the first year or two 
that you were in business ? 

A, In the first two years, I should think our average number 
woold be from twenty-five to thirty-five men. 

Q. Were they mostly boys and girls, or men? 

A. Mostly boys, a few men, and no girls at that time. Later 
on, in 1876, I employed fh>m twenty to twenty-five girls. 

Q. In addition? 

A. In addition to the boys and men. 

Q, What was your product at that time? 

A. Our average 3'early production during the first three years 
would be, I should say, forty thousand to fifty thousand dollars. 

Q. What number of men, so far as you know, were engaged 
in that specialty at that time in Massachusetts? 

A. At the time that I began business, all told, exclusive of my 
own men, there were perhaps thirty : I should say not over forty. 

Q. What was the annual product of those forty, so far as your 
knowledge goes ? 

A. Perhaps filly thousand or sixty thousand dollars. 

Q. Then 3*our product was nearly equal to that of all other 
mannfacturers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have 3*ou ever had a contract with any institution for con- 
vict-labor? 

A, Nothing previous to the one made for the convicts at the 
State Prison a year ago last July. 

Q. The labor of how many convicts did you contract for ? 

A, I contracteii for a hundred. 

Q. What was the price paid ? 
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A. For the first year, forty cents per day ; the remaining four 
years of the contract, fifty cents. 

Q. Your contract for five years ? 

A. Yes. Previous to July we made a preliminary trial to 
satisfy ourselves and the warden that the work could be done in 
the prison. That was Just previous to leaving the old prison ; but 
we could not get a contract then, because all contracts were to be 
annulled until after removal. We kept the men fh>m idleness, 
and had a chance to experiment without charge. 

Q. During this term of giving instruction to the convicts in 
your trade, you paid nothing? 

A. Our contract reads that we shall have each new man six 
weeks free of expense, for the purpose of instruction. 

Q. What was the product of the convicts, after you made a 
contract for them ? 

A, Our production from the prison, for the year ending the 
first of July, was, I think, nearly seventy-five thousand dollars. 
That is the total amount of manufactured goods produced. 

Q. Do you sell your goods by the foot, or yard? 

A. By the foot. 

Q. When you were outside manufacturing, what did you calcu- 
late your production cost you per foot ? 

A. That question I could hardly answer, as our prices ranged 
from perhaps a cent a foot to sixty and seventy-five cents a foot. 

Q. Since you have been employing prison-labor, what has been 
the cost per foot, so far as you know, as compared with the cost 
outside ? 

A, From the general results, I should say that the cost of 
manufacturing in the prison with the convicts will come very 
nearly, if not quite, up to the cost of manufacturing outside. We 
are obliged to have in the prison, in addition to the prisoners, a 
number of expensive men, — instructors, whom we are obliged to 
pay large wages to. Those men do no work themselves. 

Q. How many instructors have you in prison ? 

A. We have now six. 

Q. Would 3'ou require this number of instructors if you were 
doing business outside ? 

A. No. 

Q. So that that is an increased expenditure which is necessary 
on account of your employing convict-labor? 

A. Yes. I should say, that, with very near the same number 
outside, we employed but one foreman ; while now we employ six 

Q. Do you pay any rent at the prison ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you pay for heating ? 

A. No ; except our proportion with other contractors. The 
expense of power and heat for the work-shops is estimated by ao 
expert, and we pay our proportion. 

Q. What is the expense of the transportation of j'our material 
.to the prison and back? 

A. It will average a hundred and forty to a hundred and fifty 
dollars per month. 

Q. The materials which you use, both wood and gold-leaf, 
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oo6t precisely as much for your work in the priBon as they did out- 
side? 

jA» xes* 

Q. Besides the cost of transportation, heating, and additional 
instructors, what other expenses are 3'ou put to in consequence of 
employing convicts ? • 

A. We are at the expense of tobacco for them. Each one of the 
prisoners has a piece of tobacco once a week ; and it is customary, 
where we have faithful men who work for our interests, to give 
them occasionally small amounts of fruit. The amount to each 
man is small in itself; but, taking a hundred men, in a year it 
amounts to a large item. We are at a good deal of expense to 
buy things for them. They have accounts with the clerk at the 
prison, where they have money that their fHends leave to buy 
little things for the manufacture of fancy boxes and such articles. 
The warden allows us, where they have this money, to buy these 
things, and leave them in the guard-room ; and considerable time 
IB taken up in that way. 

Q. Was there considerable expense in fitting up the rooms for 
the purposes of your trade ? 

Ji. I think the cost of our machinery and other articles was 
in the neighborhood of three thousand dollars. We have been 
obliged to fit up there twice. 

Q. (By Mr. Rkbd.) Were you burned out once? 

^ Yes : in the first fire. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Were you under the necessity of paying 
or the convicts while they were idle ? 

A. No. 

Q. What portion of a day's work will a prisoner perform as 

mpared with a person outside in the same business ? 

A. According to the kind of men that we have. They will vary 

me. But, as close as I can get at it, we have thought two-thirds 
"^of a day's work, — two-thirds to three-fifths. It will vary accord- 
ing to the class of men that we have. If we have a good class, 
"they will do nicely. 

Q. Yon spoke of having the men, when they first came in, a 
limited time before 3'ou paid for them : what time did you state 
that was? 

A. Six weeks. 

Q. During this time they are under the charge of the instruct- 
or, and require his time and attention ? 

A. Altogether. 

Q. What is the average number of new convicts that come in 
monthly ? 

A. According to the expiration of the sentences of the men 
we have ; new men come on our contract fh>m three to ten per 
month. We have had a large number of new men, as a great 
many sentences have run out. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Are the men whom you discharge ex- 
pert workmen whom you have been to the trouble of instructing? 

A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) Where are your goods sold? 

A. From Canada, through all the New-England States, New 
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York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. Nothing west of New York, 
or south of Maryland. 

Q. What is the proportion that you sell in Massachusetts ? 

A. At present, our Massachusetts sales, I should say, would 
be half of our total production. 

Q. What is the effect of your sales in Massachusetts on the 
product of outside manufacturers? What is your price as com- 
pared with the prices of products made outside the prison ? 

A. I can hardly testify in regard to that with any d^^ree of 
certainty ; but, so far as my knowledge goes, our prices, as a rule, 
are higher than the general run of our competitorsr. Some get 
more Sian we do, because our goods are prison-made ; bat ^ere 
are a number of our competitors 'who manufacture in Massachu- 
setts, and who come into Massachusetts from the West, who sell 
very much lower than we ever sell, than we can afford to sell, — 
or think we can afford. 

Q, Is the same line of goods manufactured outside ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How are your prices as compared with the same grades of 
goods outside ? 

A. Our prices will average equal to any, and in a number of 
cases we get better prices. 

Q. Then what is the effect of your sales upon the sales of par- 
ties outside ? 

A. I think it has very little, if any, effect in regard to prices. 

Q. What effect has your gross product in the prison upon the 
gross product manufactured outside ? 

A, I think it has but very little effect. We produce no more 
in amount than we produced when we were employing outside 
workmen. 

Q. Is the amount produced in prison and outside greater than 
it was when vou commenced business? 

A. The amount produced in Massachusetts is larger than it 
was when I commenced business ; I should say very nearly double, 
if not quite double, what it was in 1872. 

Q. Has there been any increase in the demand for your 
articles ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has the product more than kept pace with the increased 
demand ? 

A. I think it has, the same as it has in most manufactured 
goods. When I began, there were but three concerns of any size 
in Boston engaged in this business. At present there are seven 
different companies manufacturing these goods, against three, or 
possibly four, in 1872. 

Q. Would the increase of production naturally tend to decrease 
the prices of the product? 

A. Very much. I claim that that is the principal cause of the 
low prices at which we are now selling. 

Q. It is not in consequence of your production in prison that 
the prices are lower? 

A, The prices of goods to-da}' are very nearly the same that 
they were a year and a half ago, before we took oar contract at 
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tiw prison. The change in prices as compared with the general 
ehange in prices outside has been very slight. I contend that oor 
contract and the emploj^ment of prisoners has lowered the prices 
•caroely any. The difference between the prices in April, 1878, 
and the prices we are getting now, is very slight indeed, — scarcely 
perceptible. In fkct, to-day we are getting better prices than in 
April, 1878. 

Q. From the time you entered into the business until you made 
a contract, was there a decrease? 

A. No material ehange. On some few articles where there was 
sharp competition, there was a slight change. 

Q. Has there been any special change, since you entered into 
Um contract for prison-labor, in the prices of products in your 
line? 

A. No : there has been no special change. 

Q. What were your annual profits when you were manufacturing 
outside, and had no prison-labor? 

A. Our profits were about ten per cent net on our sales. 

Q, What are your profits upon your prison-contract goods? 

A. That I can hardly give any fair reply to, because we have been 
unfortunate in regard to fire there. We have had one fire there, 
and one at East Cambridge ; so that I could not estimate the profit. 
We were not insured on what we lost in prison. Our losses last 
year were such that we could not make a fair estimate as if there 
had been no fire ; but my idea is, that our profit is not in excess of 
ten per cent on sales. If any thing, I should say, that considering 
the cost of instructing prisoners, and the inferior quality of goods, 
the percentage would be less than ten per cent last year. 

Q. Is there a larger waste by prisoners than there would be 
outside ? 

^x» A es. 

Q. Is that your own loss? 

^. \ es. 

Q. W^hat weekly wages would your girls and boys average out- 
side before you went into the contract ? 

A, We took our contract in July, 1878 : in November, 1877, I 
averaged our pay-roll, and it was a dollar and fort}* cents a day. 
In March previous to the time of taking the contract, there ha<l 
been two general reductions of prices by all the manufacturers in 
the city ; and the average pay-roll, either the first or the middle of 
March, was but little in excess of ninety cents a day against a dol- 
lar and forty cents the previous November. That was in March, 
and we took our contract in the April following. There has been 
since then no reduction, I believe, outside. 

Q. What first induced you to offer a proposal for prison- labor? 

A, I had a friend who was in the Tucker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and he asked me if I did not think I could emplo}' prison- 
labor profitably. The expense of making the change was so great, 
that I disliked to make it. We made, with the other manufac- 
tnrers, a reduction in January, 1H78 ; and in February we made a 
number of large contracts, dependent upon the prices we paid for 
stock and lal>or at that time. The number of men who are em- 
ployed in this business is limited, and, unless we can get our men 
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to work, we sometimes have difficulty in filling our orders. These 
men became aware that we had large contracts, and they struck 
for an increase of twenty per cent. At that time, the advertise- 
ment had been put in the papers for the employment of prisoners, 
and, according to the advice of my friend, I made application to 
the warden for a hundred men ; that is, I made the bid, and it 
was with the idea of avoiding these strikes whenever we had large 
contracts. 

Q. Did the workmen have an association by which they could 
combine to strike ? 

A. I believe there was a Silver Gilders' Union, though I do 
not know it of my own knowledge. 

Q. To some extent, at least, your attention was drawn to this 
by tlie fact that they struck on 3*ou several times? 

A. Yes. I know it to be a fact now, though I did not know 
it then. 

Q. How long was this advertisement in the papers, and in how 
many papers? 

A. It was in most of the Boston papers, — "The Herald," 
"Journal," "Advertiser," and "Post," "The Springfield Re- 
publican," " The Lowell Courier," and I think two or three other 
papers. It was advertised in different sections of the State, I 
know, very generally. In the testimony before the Committee on 
Labor, I had a list of the names, and I know those were a part 
of the list. The advertisement appeared in different papers for 
certainly three weeks, and I think six weeks. 

Q, Other parties were at liberty to make proposals ? 

A, It was free to anj'body who wanted tx> make an offer at any 
price. I think the Waring Hat Company, who are now manufac- 
turing at the prison, answered the advertisement at the same 
time we did, and obtained their contract at the same meeting of 
the inspectors as ours. 

Q. Your contract was made by the prison inspectors ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I understood you to say that it was for five years ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Was there any clause by which you could give it up before 
that time ? 

A, There was a three-months' clause inserted for either party. 

Q. From your knowledge and experience, what is the effect 
of the labor of manufacturing gilt mouldings upon the reformation 
of the convicts ? 

A, I think the same effect that any labor has upon people who 
are idle. If the}' have nothing to do, they are inclined to vicious 
habits. They desire employment themselves. After the fire, they 
were idle. Some were emplo^-ed in rebuilding the old buildings ; 
but a large number were obliged to lie idle : and I know that I was 
called repeatedly by the different prisoners to their cells to know 
how soon they could get back to work. They could not lie in 
their cells in idleness, and they begged of me to intercede with 
the warden or officers to get them taken out of their cells, and 
put to work. 

Q. In performing their work, have they always appeared to be 
quite willing to do so? 
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A. Tet, M a rule. We have, of course, in a handred men, as 
we woald have oatside, some bad characters; bat the average 
of the men there at the prison will produce fewer snch men than 
we would find in men we have employed for five or six years out- 
side. As a rule, they take a great deal of interest in their work, 
and, if thej produce a very good moulding, they are anxious that 
the contractor or instructor should see it. 

Q. Can the convicts, when discharged, obtain work outside at 
the same trade? 

A. Yes. A number of the men who have worked for me I 
have had letters from, and they have obtained employment. A 
number of them are employed at the West, and spme at the South. 
Two of them I think I know of as being employed in Rochester, 
one in Chicago, and I think there is one who had employment in 
Baltimore. I do not keep the run of them ; but these I know of. 

Q. They could obtain employment if they felt disposed? 

A. Yes. Of course, laboring men, as a rule, if they knew of 
a man having been a convict, might refuse to work with him. 
That is not the prisoner's fault, if he is desirous of obtaining 
work. 

Q. Who sets the task of the men, if they have any? 

A. The warden, if there is any task set. If the men think 
they are doing too much work, they have a chance to apply to the 
warden and the commissioners for relief. 

Q. If they refuse to perform their duty, what authority have 
your instructors over them ? 

A. No authority at all. If there is a question between an in- 
structor and a prisoner in regard to the quality or amount of 
labor, the instructor has a right to decide as to the (]uality ; but 
the question of amount is referred to the ofllcer of the room, and 
thence to the warden or deputy. 

Q. Are there many who have refused to {>erform their daily 
task? 

A. I think in the last six months in our shops, we have re- 
ported less than six men. 

Q. You report them to the otlicer of the shop? 

A. Yes ; and he reports to the warden or deputy warden. 

Q. What punishment, if any, do they get? 

A. If the warden decides that the contractor or instructor is 
correct in bis demands, and that tlie prisoner is able, and should 
do the amount of work that is reijuired of him, he has a chance to 
do the work, or be placed in solitary confinement. The priHoner 
is not placed there until he has absolutely rcfusetl. 

Q. What length of time is he in solitary? 

A. The longest that I have ever known any of my men to 
ser^'e has been six davs; Oom that down to one dav. Unless he 
b known to be vicious or hardened, he receives a light sentence ; 
and, when he says he will do the work, he is allowed to come out. 

Q, Is there any effort made by your instructors to give them 
moral instruction? 

A. No, I do not know that there is. — nothing beyond the 
quality and quantity of the work ; that is all the business they have. 
Bat the instmciors we have there are forbidden to swear at the 
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men, or to use profane language of any kind. Beyond the quality 
and the quantity of the work, the instructors are supposed to have 
nothing to say to the prisoners. Besides the men in prison, we 
have a force of men outside to whom we give employment. We 
have a factory in East Cambridge, and a store-room and office in 
Hanover Street. In Hanover Street we employ fW)m seven to 
twelve men ; in East Cambridge, — these are men who draw good 
wages, clerks, salesmen at shippers*, — at East Cambridge we em- 
ploy, according to the season, fifteen to thirty men. Those men 
are skilled workmen, that we pay good wages to. 

Q. What is your production outside as compared with inside ? 

A. The work that we do outside is done in connection with 
that at the prison. In East Cambridge we take the lumber that 
we buy, and strip it up into mouldings. They are shipped to the 
prison, and finished in the different methods. This contract at 
the prison gives emplo3'ment to these outside men. If we gave up 
our contract at the prison, we would probably give up our business 
altogether. 

Q. How many men would that throw out of employment? 

A, At present we are employing thirty-five men, — clerks and 
mechanics. We have at the prison, I think, now, a hundred and 
four men. 

Q. So that the work of these thirty men outside is dependent 
upon the work which 3'ou have to do in the prison ? 

A. Yes, so far as we are concerned. 

Q, (By Mr. Reed.) Have you ever given any employment 
outside to any men who have worked for you in the prison ? 

A, Yes : I have employed at different times three of the men 
who came from there, until they obtained employment at their own 
business. 

Q. Have you ever had many applications from discharged 
convicts ? 

A. We have. But the business that we teach them in the 
prison is different from the manufacture we carry on outside. The 
part that we do outside has relation either to machinery or to 
•clerical labor : in the prison they have the hand-work in finishing 
the mouldings after the machine-work. But we have given a num- 
ber of them letters of introduction, where we have known them to 
tee faithful men, who were in prison, perhaps through carelessness, 
or some slight fault, — we have given them letters of introduction 
to parties at the West, where they have obtained employment. 

Q. (By Mr. Morse.) All the mouldings that are taken to the 
prison are got out at your factory outside? 

A. Yes. 

•Q. And, for the purpose of producing this, you have to have 
quite a quantity of machinery? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the character of the lumber which you put into the 
mill? 

A. Pine and walnut ; and it comes in the form of boards and 
planks. We have nothing thicker than an inch and a quarter. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) You say that jou employ a hundred 
and four men at the prison r 
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-A. Yes. 

Q. By employing those hundred and four, you keep thirty-five 
^n employed outside? 
A. Yes. 

Q. How many are there employed on gilt mouldings in the city 

"f Boston at the present time ? 

A. It will be mere guess-work ; but my impression is, that there 

possibly a hundred to a hundred and twent}' men and boys 

tside, mostly bo^'s: I think the average age will run under 

wenty-five. I found one difficult}' that I had in my business out- 

'de, — the boys, after learning the trade, were not inclined to 

tick to it : they would go into something that would pay them 

ter. A number of boys who worked in East Boston went 

est, and got employment as gilders, and then went into some- 

iog else. 

Q. This gilt-moulding business is a kind of special business ? 
^mL. xes. 

Q. It is confined to a few people in the United States? 
-^. I should Judge, that, in the vrhole United States, there are 
ot twenty firms in &e business. 

Q. How does the work done in the prison compare with the 
:>T>k done outside? 

Very favorably ; perhaps not quite equal to that done out- 
We have some men Uiere who do as good work as any 
tL^ide. 

Are yon compelled to put goods upon the market at cheaper 
? 

No, we have not been yet ; and we endeavor to manufacture 
ih a way, that our supply shall be ovXy equal to the demand 
^r regular customers. 

Bot, if they were not up to the standard of the goods out- 
, Fould you get as good a price ? 

The standard outside is according to the people who manu- 

"Vnre. There are several grades of moulding. There are some 

^3New York who make a very fine class of gooils, and fVom that 

ould run down to the inferior grades which are made in New 

rk and the West. It is according to the class of trade that we 

1 to. If we have an inferior quality of goods, there is alwaj's 

tmde that will take it. We endeavor to put men on only such 

of goods as they are able to make, and which will sell, 

make a return to us. Men who show good talent we advance 

good work, and so far, we have been able to keep up to the 

ces of our competitors. 

Q. You emplo}' as many as all the manufacturers outside ? 
-A. Yerf nearly. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) The product of your work is naturally 
Ited, as the demand for articles of luxury is limiteii. It is not 
ble in the United States for a large number of men to work 
this basiness? 
A. No, not a great many. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) The advertising you refer to was done 
%we you made any contract at all ? 

A* Yes : I think the advertising was done through February 
l£aKh, 1878. 
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Q. Is that what called your attention to the matter? 

A. I saw it in the paper ; but my attention had been called to 
it before by this gentleman who formerly was in the Tucker Manu* 
facturing Company. A number of contractors who were employ- 
ing men at Charlestown had notified the warden that they would 
not go to Concord ; and the men they had formerly employed were 
to be let. 

Q. You were approached, then, only by the advertisement? 

A. Yes ; so far as the warden and the prison-officers were con- 
cerned. We went to them in answer to the advertisement, though 
the advertisement was called to my attention by a gentleman oat- 
side. 

Q. Has there been a subsequent advertising? 

A. Yes ; in August and September. 

Q. Do you know whether there was any response to that? 

A. Yes ; I think they had three or four bids. 

Q. How did the bids range ? 

A, From forty to fifty cents. 

Q. Were any of them taken ? 

A. Yes ; Mr. Skillings's bid was accepted, — for fifty cents. 

Q. Is he caiTying on the business now ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Under the new contract? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your contract expired ? 

A. Yes, by notification. Mr. Skillings is carrying on the bosi- 
ness for the benefit of the creditors, the State, and the partners. 

Q. He made the best offer to the second advertisement ? 

A. Yes ; I should judge so. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will you be kind enough to state 
the number of men there were employed in this business in Boston 
at the time this contract was made? 

A, I should say there were a hundred and thirty to a hundred 
and forty men. Those were all the gilders in Boston. 

Q. How large a part of that number did you employ ? 

A, Fifty, I think. Our men ranged from fifty to sixty, and 
sometimes as high as seventy. 

Q. How many is the total number you have employed in the 
prison under your contract ? 

A, We had at one time an extra set of men when we had out- 
side something like fifty men ; but that was an extra occasion. 

Q. I mean convicts. 

A. The largest number has been a hundred and forty-six or a 
hundred and forty-seven. 

Q. What was the average price of your labor at the time of 
your taking this contract? 

A> Ninety cents was the average price we paid the men, boys, 
and girls. 

Q. Did you not testify before the Labor Committee that it was 
a dollar and seven-tenths of a cent? 

A, As I stated to Mr. Morse, I come without preparation, and 
I am only saying this fVom memory. At the time I testified before 
that oommittee, I had the figures before me. 
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Mr. LiTCHMAir. Aa a matter of fact, it was a dollar ttnd aeven- 
t^nths of a cent. 

Q. Was yoar contract a private contract with the warden? 
A. Not at all. It was made to the inspectors, and accepted 
by tliem. 

Q. Will joa state what your first bid was? 
A. There was a preliminary talk with the warden in regard to 
prices he woald expect, and we intimated that we felt willing 
XiO fMij thirty-five and forty-five cents. He told us he thought that 
Xhmt bid would not be accepted, or that the State would not deem 
It to its interest to accept so low an offer. He told me that the 
^Wmring Hat Company would take the men at a better price, and 
^hat, if we wanted the men, we would have to bid higher than we 
proposed to do. There was nothing more said, and we made our 
offer at forty and fifty cents. 

Q. Do yon remember how long after your offer was made that 
3'oar contract was closed? 

A. We had a letter f^om the warden the day following the 
meeting of the inspectors, stating that they had accepted our bid. 
Q. Can you fix the date nearer? 
A. I cannot f^om memory. 

Q. How did the wages that you paid in 1878, previous to taking 
the contract, compare with the wages of other manufacturers? 

A. I should judge they were the same, though we had no dif- 
ficulty in getting all the men we wanted. 

Q. What time was the fire that you speak of ? — the first fire in 
the prison. 
A. I think July 19. 

Q. Where was your work done while the buildings were being 
rebuilt? 

A. We had still in our emplo}* a number of men who htu\ 
worked for us at 98 Hanover Street. We continued them, and 
increased the number there, and kept them at work from July to 
the first of January, even after we had renewed the employment of 
convicts. 

Q. When you got the shops in working-order, were they not 
discharged? 

A. I have Just said that we employed them to the first of Janu- 
ary. We kept the fbll force to the first of December, and then, 
our trade bi^nning to drop ofl*, we gradually discharged them 
until the first of January ; but our pay-roll began at Concord the 
latter part of September, or the first of October. 

Q. When the fire occurred at Concord, wasn't your force 
increased at 98 Hanover Street because of that fire ? 

A. We were obliged to increase them in order to fill our 
orders. 

Q. The point I want to get at is this, — by reason of the fire. 

El were obliged to let the convicta lie idle, and employ outside 
p, and, when you resumed work, your outside men were dis- 
chuged, and not after? 

A. We continued outaide as long as possible, and we had to 
keep our cooTicta at work, for whom we were paying. I think the 
point that yoa are making ia the discharge of McGrath. He was 
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a good man, but was addicted to liquor, and was discharged on 
that account. 

Q. Now, will you state the total amount of your product at the 
State Prison ? 

A. For the last year, I think some seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Q. What, in your judgment, is the total amount of the gilt 
moulders in Massachusetts? 

A, Possibly a hundred thousand dollars exclusive of my own. 

Q. So that your product in prison is very nearly the same as 
all outside ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Don't you think that that pi'oduct has some effect on the 
market-price of goods? 

A. We carry on three branches complete. Our competitors 
make a specialty of preparing mouldings for gilding, walnut 
mouldings alone, or gilding alone : we carry on these three things 
together. 

Q. You have already testified that substantially the work you 
get in the prison is as good as that outside : now about the quan- 
tity, how will it compare ? 

A. From two-thirds to three-fourths. 

Q. How long will it take a man to become suflSciently expert 
in prison to do the work done outside ? 

A, I should say that the prisoners will learn, on the average, 
as quick as outside men. 

Q. Will you state what advantages you have by reason of your 
contract ? 

A» Taking the contract through, and considering the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages, the advantages are xery slight. One 
advantage is, that we are not verj' much troubled by strikes. 

Q. Was not that the excuse for your action which you made at 
the other hearing? 

A. Yes. Another advantage is the permanence of the help. 
Another is the fact that you can go and find every man that you 
employ at work. There is no chance for drunkenness, though we 
did have diflflculty with one man once. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) What did he drink? 

A, We had alcohol mixed with shellac, which had not been 
doctored. He scraped some lime from his cell, and precipitated 
the shellac, and so got a couple of tablespoonfuls of alcohol, which 
be diluted with water, and got drunk on. But it made him vio- 
lently sick. 

Q. You have the advantage of the permanence of the help: 
is that all the advantage? 

A. That is all the actual advantage we have. At the time we 
took the contract, we thought we were going to make money by 
hiring men at forty and fifty cents a day against a dollar outside. 

Q. You have an advantage in the price of the labor being but 
half as much? 

A, I think those are the only actual advantages in the prison. 

Q. Don't you have an advantage on free rent? 

A. The free rent is made up by the expense of transportation 
to Concord, and the fact that we pay a very high price for power 
and heating. 
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Q. Do joa have to pay for heating? 

A. We pay oar proportion of the expense. 

Q. State whether or not your failure was caused hy your con- 
tract directly or indirectly ? 

A. The fact of the failure has been published by the news- 
papers ; but it was a question between the managing partner at 
Concord and myself. Our contract was running behind, and we 
were not producing the goods we ought to be from the labor and 
the material. It was a question between him and myself in re- 
gard to the management of the contract. He was a man who 
managed things very poorly, and the contract was losing day by 
day. I had a man who was a good manager, and had had a great 
deal of experience, and in connection with Mr. Munroe, m}' other 
partner, I put him in. That caused ill feeling, which finally l>e- 
came so bad, that we were obliged to dissolve the partnership. 
Our contract required three mouths' notice before it could be re- 
voked. Matters were in such a shape that it was impossible to 
continue longer, and the affairs were placed in the hands of Mr. 
Skillings as trustee to do the best he could. 

Q. Then your contract had no effect ? 

A. Our contract as it was running was a losing contract. 

Q. That is hardly an answer. What I want to get at is 
nhether your contract was profitable to you or not. 

A. It was not. 

Q. Was it by reason of the contract itself, or the manage- 
ment? 

^-1. That we are trying to get at now. 

Q. Was there an accumulation of goods under your contract? 

A. Yes ; in the summer months, — as there would have been if 
we were employing men outside in the summer months. That 
accamulation we are selling now. 

Q. Doesn't the fact that you have reduced prices of labor 
give you the power to fix the prices of goods ? 

A, I think not. 

Q. Do you think it is possible for any other parties to under- 
sell you? 

A. 1 know that they do. 

Q. On exactly the same goods? 

A. Exactly the same. Whether they can do that profitably or 
not, I do not know ; but it is an actual fact that a number of lines 
are being sold cheaper in Boston. 

Q. Don't you sell goods to other manufacturers? 

A. We sell some of the goods that we manufacture at the 
prison to others. 

Q. Is it because they cannot produce as cheaply as you ? 

A. No.' 

Q. Do yon know why they buy, if they could manufacture 
cheaper? 

A. These parties do not manufacture mouldings prepared for 
gilding themselves. I do not recall to mind that we have sold 
any goods to manufacturers in three or six months, that were piM- 
ed. The preparation of mouldings fur gilding is one of the 
branches oar competitors in gilding do not carr^* on. Those who 
gUd do not prepare monldings. That we do sell, to some extent. 
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Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Is that work of preparation done inside, 
or outside, the prison ? 

A. Mostly outside ; though the finishing ready for gilding is 
done inside. 

Q. (By Mr. Tatlob.) You say your contract was not profita- 
ble? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Is Mr. Skillings trustee of your estate ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is he a personal friend of yours ? 

A. No : he was a perfect stranger to me up to the time of the 
trusteeship. 

Q. What surprises me is, that Mr. Skillings has bid for prison- 
labor for the same kind of business, knowing that you did not 
make it succeed. 

A. He bid for the estate as trustee, not as an individual. 
Notice was given to the State the first of July that we would not 
require the use of the convicts after the first of October. When 
that time came, things were in such a state, that he thought, that, by 
continuing the contract, he might be able to dispose of tlie whole 
business ; and the contract was extended to the first of January. 

Q. I do not see how the estate could be benefited by a contract 
that was unprofitable. 

Mr. Hill. Mr. Skillings represents the creditors, and is acting 
for them. 

Mr. Tatlob. But Mr. Denham says that he gave up this busi- 
ness, and Mr. Skillings took a new contract ; and now Mr. Den- 
ham says that Mr. Skillings took the contract for the estate. 

Witness. It was a continuation of the business to get as mnch 
as he can for the creditors. The three months fh>m October to 
January are the most profitable months in the year. We have a 
large amount of stock, — manufactured, and in process of manufac- 
ture, — that Mr. Skillings thought should be finished and disposed of. 
He had every thing in good running shape, and it would be less ex- 
pense to the estate to continue to manufacture and dispose of these 
goods than to stop work. 

Q. (Bj- Mr. Hill.) Mr. Skillings, I suppose, sold you lum- 
ber? 

A, Yes : he was the largest creditor at the time of the disso- 
lution. 

Q. (By Mr. Mobse.) Speaking of conducting business out- 
side, and discharging men — you did at all times in the doll season 
discharge and hire help as you wanted it ? 

A. Yes. During July and August we ran with a very small 
number of men, and again in January and February, reducing as 
low as eight or ten men in the workshop. When the bdsy season 
came on, we hired men as we needed them, until we had our shops 
full. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You have stated that you had em- 
ployed, previous to your taking the contract, fifty men in the wcnrk 
that is now done in the prison ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you now have a hundred and four men, and have had a 
hundred and forty-six, employed? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Is not that an addition of that class of labor to the gilt- 
moulding trade? Suppose a prisoner is two-thirds of an outside 
man, it would be an increase of the men employed in that branch? 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) With your experience of prison-contracts, 
are yon ready to go ahead and do business on your own account? 
Would you take a prison-contract? . 

A. I think at present as much money can be made outside as 
in prison. If the price of labor should advance, and a person 
ooald get a contract at present rates, he would probably do better 
ia prison. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will you state the prices of your 
prodoctions as compared with the prices four or five months ago? 

A» The prices have been advanced within six weeks. 

Q. How much per cent? 

A. From five to as high as twenty per cent. 

Q, (roods yon make in prison ? 

A, Tea. Perhaps an average advance of ten per cent beyond 
^liat we were selling at in the spring and summer. 

Q. Does the average advance justify any great advance in the 
f>Tice of labor? 

Am I think the advance in prices has come from the advance of 
»r in New York and the advance in material ; but I think there 
been no perceptible advance in the pay of gilders. 

Q. Do you think that these men who are employed in prison, 
lis extra hundred men, could possibly get work in Boston after 
got out? 

A. There probably would be a feeling against them. 

Q. Do you believe that a hundred men fh>m New York could 

It work here? 

A* No : there is not business enough. 

Q. Do yoa suppose sixty-six could? 

A. No. 

Q. Then it is not altogether owing to the fact that these men 
roald be convicts? 

A. They would have the same difficulty in getting work that all 
would. 

Q. But in this particular industry they could not get work? 

A» I think a good many of them would have a better chance to 
^t work than some who are working at it now, — as men and as 
workmen. 

Q. Do yoa think that labor at ninety cents a day is an induce- 
ment to a man? 

A. Yoa must bear in mind that that is the average for men, 
boys, and girls. The experts we employ there, if employed outside, 
woold earn from eight to twelve dollars a week, some of them as 
Ugh as fifteen dollars a week. 

Q. Those cases are rare? 

A, I do not think that in our whole contract we have more than 
half a dosen men who would earn fifteen dollars a week. The 
greater part of this work is done by boys and girls. The boys and 
giris have woi^ed at this industry many 3'ears, and the number has 
aol inoraaaed. 
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Q. When did you first begin to employ boys and girls? 

A. I have employed boys since I have been in the business. 

Q. But as a general thing? 

A. About a year after I began. The workmen were mostly 
Germans, and I, being a Yankee, had difficulty in getting them. I 
would send to New York for good men, and, as fast as they came, 
the Germans manufacturing here would pick out my best men. To 
overcome that difficulty, I started in a number of apprentices. 

Q. Were you the first man who ever employed boys and girls in 
this trade? 

A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Morsb.) Boys and girls have been employed for 
many years ? 

A. Yes. In Rochester a man has been employing them for ten 
years. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) But in Boston? 

A. The others employed boys ; but I, doing a larger business, 
employed more. Their proportion was probably as great as mine. 

Q. You employed as much help as all the others? 
• A Yes. 

Q. Now state the proportion of boys and girls ? 

A. Just previous to obtaining the contract, three-fourths of the 
hands were boys and girls. 

Q. Was the strike you complain of among the boys and girls? 

A. Yes. 



Not. 12, 10.30 a.m. 
TESTIMONY OF HORATIO G. HERRICK. 

Horatio G. Herrick sworn. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) What is your occupation? 

A, A lawyer, originally. 

Q. What position do you hold in connection with the prisons 
of the county of Essex? 

A. 1 am sheriff, keeper of the jail, and master of the house of 
correction at Lawrence. 

Q. Have you been connected with the jail for any lengtii of 
time? 

A. Since January, 1866. 

Q. What is the work that is carried on there ? 

A. At the present time, the manufacture of shoes. 

Q. Any thing else ? 

A, No — except what may be incidental to the running of the 
prison. No other manufacture. 

Q. Is the manufacture of shoes carried on by contract? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Please state to the Committee the terms of the contract, 
and all pertaining to it? 

A, The contract is made by the county commissioners. I had 
nothing to do with making it ; but I understand the contract to be 
the hiring of not less than seventy men, at fifteen cents per day 
per man ; the contractor to fUmish all overseers and instmctors, 
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and pay all incidental expenses ; the county to be at no expense, 
not even for tobacco. 

Q. How many men have you employed now in that industry ? 

A, Just now, substantially noue. The work has been sus- 
pended four or five or six weeks ; but the contract is about to start 
op again. He has been paying all along for the men. Probably 
by Monday of next week, he says, he will have the men employed 
who are to be employed. He took the contract fVom anoUier 
party, and I do not know but it has been renewed since he bought 
out the other contractor. The contract was to employ seventy* 
men; but it was verbally understood afterwards that he would 
employ all the men that were in the prison unemployed about 
prison- work. He has ranged fh>m seventy up to a hundred and 
ten« a hundred and fifteen, or a hundred and twenty men ; so that 
I think, tliat, for the 3'ear or 3*ear and a half prior to his suspend- 
ing work, he employed, a good portion of the time, a hundred 
men, and always over bis seventy. In relation to the expenses 
of the contract 1 should say, that, some time within a year, we 
bad a large number of men — more than there was room for — in 
the main shop. We had another shop that used to be used for 
baskets when the county worked on its own account, and he had 
some few men out there. He said then, that, if the county would 
pay for the overseer, he would employ thirty or fort}* men more than 
ooold be employed in the main shop. He has employed anywhere 
rVom twenty-five to thirty-five men for several months, the county 
[paying a dollar and a half a day for an overseer. That was be- 
sauae those men were over and above his contract, and there was 
Dot room in the main shop for more than eighty or ninety men. 

Q. Who is the contractor? 

A. A. J. Tilton of Haverhill. 

Q. Who made the contract on the part of the prison ? 

A. The county commissioners. 

Q, Have you the contract with you ? 

A. No. 

Q. Can we get that contract ? 

A. I have no doubt that you could get a copy of it by applying 
to the count}' commissioners. 

Q, How long has the contract system been carried on there ? 

A, Since I have been there, — except for an interim of two 
or three years, when we undertook to make baskets on the county 
account. 

Q, Then you have an opportunity of studying the contract- 
system ? 

A. So far as can be under the circumstances there, I have. 

Q. State to the Committee, fVom your experience and knowl- 
edge, the efifect of the contract system as compared with the pub- 
lic-account system, or any other ? 

A. I think it would vary ver}- much with the character of the 
prison population. For the State Prison, where there is a large 
number of men, and the sentences are long, and the character of 
the inmates of a certain kind, 1 should give one answer, probably, 
if I had been familiar with such an institution ; but it would be 
diiforent with an institotion like ours, where the sentences vary 
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from thirty days to three or four years, — though a very few of 
the latter, — averaging, a year or two ago, about four months. 
Very few of them have trades, such as carpenters, painters, or 
shoemakers, most of them being laborers or operatives. With 
that kind of prison population, with that variety of sentences, I 
do not know of any other system that can be profitable, usefhl, or 
feasible. That is my judgment. Of course, I mean to connect with 
that reply a proviso that there shall be proper care and oversight 
on the part of those whose duty it is, — of the contractors and 
overseers. The master should have the right to say that any im- 
proper overseer or instructor should be discharged at any time. 
I would always have that condition in every contract, so that no 
contractor should ride over men without anybody being able to 
say a word until his contract expired. I did, during the last year, 
discharge one instructor. I told him he could not come into the 
prison again. 

Q. Your opinion, fh>m your experience, is that the contract 
system is the best ? 

A. For such an institution as I am connected with. 

Q. How many prisoners are there at your institution now ? 

A. We averaged the past year two hundred: we have this 
morning a hundred and ninety to a hundred and nine^-five. 

Q. The average during the 3'ear was two hundred ? 

A, Yes : an increase of daily average of fifteen over the year 
before. 

Q. What were the prisoners doing during the last six weeks, 
while the contractor was not working? 

A, Just nothing at all ; discontented, unhappy, anxious to go 
to work for employment and for the sake of their tobacco. 

Q. They are not supplied with tobacco when they are not at 
work ? 

A, No. They are supplied at the discretion of the contractor, 
but are liable to have it cut off when an improper ose of it is made 
in their cells. 

Q. How many men does the contractor employ as overseers or 
instructors ? 

A, He has had but one overseer in the main shop : he is a man 
who was an officer in the institution. He has varied as to the 
number of instructors he has employed. When he began, there 
were five or six, and they were not simply instructors, but men he 
put in to look after his work. But he got down to two or three. 
For six months he had five or six men, — workmen, instructors, 
or I don't know what he calls them. 

Q. Has he machinery? 

A. The contractor put in the machinery at his own expense. 
A certain portion of it he can leave when his contract expires, and 
be paid for by the county at an appraised value. 

Q. Please state what the disadvantages of this contract system 
are to the contractor, if you know of any ? 

A, I do not know that I could state so well as if I were fllmii- 
iar with the business he carries on. Certain disadvantage are 
patent. A large portion of the men are entirely ignorant of any 
mechanical work : a larger proportion are entirely Ignorant of the 
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work which he carries on. Then there are the short sentences, 
and the lack of interest taken in the work as compared with men 
who work for pay. Another disadvantage is the character of a 
larger or smaller portion of the convicts, who would as soon de- 
stroy a shoe as make it properly. Now and then, in packing shoes, 
joa will find a shoe cut, evidently on purpose. Men will get tired 
of work, and play sick. That comes under the head of lack of in- 
terest in the work. Then there is the general poor character of the 
work ; so that I understand that they get less prices for it, though 
I imow nothing about that personally. But I know that my con- 
tractor stated to me and to the county commissioners that he would 
^ve any man three hundred dollars to take that contract off his 
hands. Ue is an active, energetic man, and ought to have made 
ftomething out of it, if anybody could ; whether he has or not, I do 
not know. The government of the shop and the work of the men 
mre better than he expected, so far as the conduct of the men in the 
ahop is concerned. 

Q- Are those all the disadvantages ? 

A. All that occur to me at the present time. 

Q. Could you state what advantages the contractor would have 
oyer an outsider ? 

A. A man who pays fifteen cents a day for a man's labor ought 
"Mo have an advantage over a man who pays a dollar or a dollar and 
m half; but for fourteen years they have all said that they do not. 
A.nother disadvantage is that the days are short. 

Q. How much is the average the year round ? 

A. I do not know. During the summer time they get ten hours ; 
bat now we cannot get to work, unless it is a very clear morning, 
before half-past seven, and often later. And then he may not be 
able to work after four or half-past. We do not light the shop. 

Q. An average of nine hours through the year? 

A. I should Uiink not. 

Q. Eight hours? 

A. Not more than that. 

Q. The only advantage you think he has is the employment of 
men cheaper than what is paid outside ? 

A. Yea, and having them substantially regular at their work. 

Q. Shop-rent? 

A» Yes ; he has heating and shop-rent. 

Q. Can you tell me the amount of stock, including machinery, 
yon have there to carry on the business ? 

A. No, I cannot. I have no occasion to know. My only duty 
is to see about the discipline and government of the shop, and 
oollect the money. 

Q. Coald any system of labor be introduced by which the in- 
ititotion might be made self-sustaining ? 

A. It is a matter of experiment altogether. We tried thor- 
oughly this matter of basket-making ; but perhaps at another time 
it mi^t succeed. But it did not there. I undertook to start the 
^^^"g of brooms, and we went a little way ; but the commis- 
%ioiiers stopped my plan, and went into basket-making. I had an 
idea that we could make something out of brooms. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Wherein did the basket business faU? 
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A. In the first place, in the purchase of stock. It was trouble- 
some to get proper material, and there was a good deal of waste. 
It cost a good deal for overseers. We had to pay pretty high for 
a man who understood the work ; and we could not make baskets 
that would compete with those made in the country, especially 
those fellows going around with an old horse and wagon and a load 
of baskets. They would sell their baskets at any price, and take 
their pay in store-goods. I frequently went into places in Dock 
Square, and found that we had to sell pretty cheap. And then oar 
baskets were not so good. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) The cause of the failure was that you 
could not compete with outsiders ? 

A, Yes : that covers the whole. We have not land enough to 
do any thing at farming. Some thirty-day men are hir^ by 
farmers in the neighborhood. They would come and get them in 
the morning, and bring them back at night. We would get a 
little more pa}' for them, and I suppose I was authorized to do 
that. 

Q. What did you receive for them ? 

A. The rule has been whatever the contract-price in the shop 
was ; but I have got more. I have got twenty-five cents a day, 
when the men in the shop were getting fifteen, and sometimes a 
little more than that. I have heard that at Ipswich they got fifty 
cents and a dollar a day; but those are exceptional cases, of 
course. 

Q. Have you any idea of the number of cases of boots, a 
dozen pairs to a case, made in a day or a week by the prisoners? 

A. I do not know. I have heard the contractor speak of the 
number of cases, sixty pairs to the case ; but I would not under- 
take to say what it was. I know that he told me the number of 
cases as compared with what an ordinary shop in Haverhill or 
Lynn would turn out, and it was a pretty small showing. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) The work is women's shoes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether the goods have to be stored for any 
length of time before they are brought into the market? 

A, Some time ago, somebody told me that Mr. Tilton had a 
large stock on hand in Haverhill. 

Q. Do you know where they are sold, — in New England, or 
elsewhere ? 

A, 1 am inclined to think his trade is Western and Southern. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) What does he make, — cheap goods, or 
costly goods ? 

A. Cheap. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Do you know what effect the goods 
that are sold have upon the labor-market ? Or do they have any ? 

A. I do not believe anybody would know that any were made 
there. 

Q. It has no effect at all ? 

A, I do not imagine it has. I do not see how it can. We do 
not take any men out of the shops ; and the majority of the men 
who work are not shoemakers. Those of them who learn to make 
any kind of a shoe, and will not come back again, are so many 
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added to the number who make shoes. I do not know whether 
that would be considered an advantage by the men. 

Q. Do the prisoners learn a trade which they can follow after- 
wards? 

A. If yon call it a trade to learn to make part of a shoe, I 
suppose they do. 

Q, Do yon have many recommitments ? 

A. Yes. There is a set you can count on seeing all the time. 
There are, of course, a good many recommitments. There is a 
certain set of men and women who come around regularly. 
Q. Do you average the recommitments ? 

A, No. I have one man, — a shoemaker (Vom Haverhill, — 
and I think he has been there forty times ; so tbat he is Just as 
good for the contractor as a long-sentence man. The question is 
quite' a different one as applied to a county house of correction, or 
the State Prison, or an institution where the sentences are long, 
and the character of the inmates different. In Lawrence the char^ 
acter of the inmates would vary much fVom the men they have at 
Worcester. 

Q. During the last six weeks, when the men were idle, earning 
nothing for the county — 

A, They earned nothing ; but the county has been receiving 
{My for seventy of them. 

Q, Then it is not compulsor}* upon the contractor to keep the 
uen at work ? 

A. No : it is not. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Would you not consider it a serious 
^▼il having those men idle ? 

^'1. Ver}' serious indeed. When I say that he is not com- 
pelled to keep them at work, I ma}' be mistaken. I think be may 
l>e, after all. But it is a very great misfortune. It would be 
T)etter to have the men employed at not a cent*8 pay. Tbe law 
requires their employment ; and it makes no difference whether 
they earn a dollar or not. In my Judgment, the earning of money 
is a secondary couHideration. 

Q. When was 3*our contract made? 
A, Two years ago this December, I think. 
Q, For how long a time? 
A. I think it expires next April. 

Q. Is there any clause in the contract by which the contractor, 
by giving notice, can give it up before the expiration ? 
A, I think there is. 

Q. (By BIr. Taylor.) Please state your opinion concerning 
the questions contained in that circular? 

^-i. I do not think that the system lias any etfec^t on the general 
industries, or free labor. As to the n^formation of the convicts, I 
do not think that the system has any thing to do with the refor- 
mation of the convict, if the prison is properly supervised and 
conducted. 

Q. You do not think the instructors and contractors have any 
bad influence upon the prisoners? 

^it I consider it my duty to so supervise and understand the 
character of all the men that the contractor puts in there as to look 
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out for any thing wrong. I would not have for instmctor a man 
who was doing boldly, and to the knowledge of the priaoners, what 
they were sent there for themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) Do you consider that your convicts learn 
a trade, as a trade is regarded outside? 

A. I do not think they do, as I understand a trade. I do not 
see how men serving so short average sentences can learn one. 

Q. In your experience, do you know of any reformatory effects? 

A. Yes ; in individual cases. 

Q. As a general rule ? 

A, I do not think I could answer that question in a general 
way. There is a certain class of men imprisoned in the House of 
Correction, who, I think, are greatly benefited, who reform, and 
never come again. There is another class upon whom imprison- 
ment does not have the slightest effect. There is another class 
still, upon whom I think it has a bad effect. Probably that cannot 
be avoided. 

Q. What percentage of your convicts are sent for dmnkenness, 
and offences connected with drunkenness? 

A, A large proportion. 

Q. Sixty per cent? 

A, No, I should not think so ; but perhaps it would be. 

Q. What effect does imprisonment for drunkenness have upon 
the individual ? Does it reform him ? 

A. That depends upon two or three considerations, — one is 
the length of the sentence ; and the other, the character of the 
man. I do not think the ordinary sentence of the police court 
reforms a man ; but I think it might have an effect, if the sentence 
were longer. 

Q. Do you know of any men who have been discharged from 
jour institution who are working at trades or business they did not 
know before they came to your institution? 

A. I have no doubt that there are many men working at shoe- 
making in that way. 

Q. Is there any attempt to learn what becomes of men after 
they leave the institution? 

A. Nobody has any care of that, or would be liable to, except 
myself. I endeavor to know something of the history of men 
whom I think worth looking after. But I have no regular system. 

Q. You have kept the run enough, perhaps, to answer the ques- 
tion. Is the common idea well founded, that prison-life is beneficial 
to the crime class, because they learn trades, and are pat under 
good influences, which will make them self-supporting, and better 
citizens ? 

A. I did not know that that, as applied to prisons ordinarily, 
iiras the general opinion. 

Q. It is something you will hear very often. 

A. Yes. Well, it is pretty diflScult to answer. I mean that in 
my institution the influences shall be good ; but all efforts and 
attempts are counteracted by the necessary prison associations. 
In the first place, in our prison a large proportion of the prisoners, 
on account of the crowd, have to be put two in a cell together. 
Many of the persons committed are young men who have Sad no 
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good ooDtiolliiig inflaence oateide, and to whom priflOD restraint 
for a abort time does no good. 

Q. Does the mixtare of short-sentence and long-sentence men 
in a prison like this affect the discipline of the prison and the 
dbaracter of the men, favorably, or unfavorably? 

A. I think it would be better for the long-sentence men if they 
were together, and It would be better for the discipline of the 
prison. The effect upon a man sent for thirty days does not 
amoont to much one way or another. I should prefer, on all 
accounts, that there should be a classification. If I could, I would 
undertake to send short-sentence men to Ipswich, and long-sen- 
tence men to Lawrence ; but Lawrence and Haverhill send most of 
the short-sentence men, and the expense would be too g^at. 

Q. Do you recognize the existence of what we call the crime 
dan? 

A» Tes, without any question. 

Q. Have you ever made any study of the mental condition of 
ooovicts, so that you can pass any opinion as to whether they are 
descendants of persons who were weak mentally ? 

A, There are men there to-day who were there as boys when I 
first came. There are the children of those who came there, and 
sometimes the grand-children. I have thought many times, and I 
think every day, that I will make a business of keeping a record, 
and settling the question, as far as I can, of the heredity of pris- 
oners. I am inclined to think that I should find that a very 
iMTgt proportion are fh>m bad parentage. We have in Lawrence 
m little city industrial school with which I have been connected 
minoe it was established ; there are about thirty boys in it, and 
there is not a time when we do not have children of persons who 
liave been or are inmates of the house of correction. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) That is a reformatory institution? 

^. Xes. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Don't you consider it absolutely essen- 
tial tliat there should be some way to obviate the necessity of the 
prisoners lying still for any length of time? 

A. Yes. I could not sa}* too strongly as to that, that it is a 
great misfortune ; that the State would better pay every dollar that it 
costs. I have no doubt of it when you regard it as a matter of 
reformation. I have gn^at confidence in hard work. I would have 
every man tired when it comes night. I would have him work all 
day steadily, so that he would want to go to sleep when night came. 
Soap and water and hard work I believe in. In all this i want to 
say that the whole very much depends, — I am not saying this of 
myself or any individual, — but the character, conduct, effect, and 
inilaeiioe, every thing connected with a penal institution, must very 
largely depend npon the spirit, tone, and atmosphere in the insU- 
tation. 

Q. (By Mr. Rbbd.) Do you think that penal institutions 
ought to be connected with politics in aiiy way? 

A. No. 
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TESTIMONY OF A. B. R. SPRAGUE. 
A. B. R. Sprague stoom, 

Q. (B}' Mr. Taylor.) What position do you hold? 

A. Sheriff of the county of Worcester, roaster of the house of 
correction, and keeper of the jail at Worcester. 

Q. How long have 3'ou been there ? 

A. As sheriff, nine years ; master of the house of correction 
and keeper of the jail, between four and a half and five years. 

Q. What business is carried on ? 

A. Cane-seating chairs. 

Q. Any other business ? 

A. No other. 

Q, How many men are there in your prison ? What is the aver- 
age number? 

A. For the year ending last September, a hundred and sixty- 
seven, — a reduction on the daily average of seventeen as com- 
pared with the year previous. 

Q. How many men have you emplo3'ed on cane-seating? 

A. All are empIo3'ed who are suitable persons to be employed. 
We have shop-room sufficient for all who can do the work. 

Q. How is the business carried on? 

A. It is done by contract, — so much a seat, — not by the day. 

Q. Who is the contractor? 

A. The Walter Heywood Chair Company of Fitchburg. They 
have both prisons, — the Worcester Prison and the Fitchburg 
Prison, which is a smaller one in Fitchburg. 

Q, Please state the terms of the contract ? 

A. The contract for the present year I have not received ; but 
I have been informed by the county commissioners, who make it, 
that it is at the same rate as last year, except that the drayage, 
formerl}' paid by the county, from the prison to the cars, — amount- 
ing to a hundred and eighty-six dollars last year, — is to be paid 
by the company. It is at the same rate as previous to the first 
of May last. 

Q. Please state the terms of the last contract ? 

A. Our chairs are numbered; and the common Grecian (?) 
chair, the cheapest seat, is the one of which we make the most. 
The price is two cents and a half per seat for that kind. Then 
there is another kind, called number two, which is a little better 
seat, and of which we make the next largest number. That is 
three cents and a half. Then there are two or three other kinds, 
running up as high as five cents and a quarter. But the bulk of 
the work is the two and a half and the three and a half, and the 
most of it the two and a half. The others are chairs that we have 
very few to make. 

Q. Can you give the Committee the number of men who are 
employed upon the two and* a half cent chaii*s ? 

A. They are not employed in that way : it is not possible to do 
that. I could have given you the number of seats made last year 
of each kind : that would give you better information. They send 
a car-load of seats, — sa}*, eight thousand seats, — putting in wliat- 
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•Ter they wish to send as. We make op that car-load aa nearly as 
we can, and ship them to them. They send what they want oa to 
make, without any apecial direction : we make them ap and return 
them, — abont a car-load a month. 

Q. Will yon give the namber of different grades you seat? 

A, I haven't it with me. 

ij. Can you give us an idea ? 

A. The hirgest portion are two and a half; three and a half 
come next ; and the others are small in proportion. I can give it 
to you exactly in writing, and I will send it to you at once. 

(J, Have you any idea about what a man's day's work would 
be, — how many of those two and a half seats he could do in a 
day ? 

li. The average? 

Q. Yes. 

^-t. That depends a good deal on circumstances. The overseer 
said the other da}* that we had men who were making only two or 
three seats a day ; hut I should call a good day's work, for a com- 
mon seat, seven seats, and a |X)or day's work two seats. Perhaps 
five or four would be the average. I should not think they would 
average five, but not less than four. 

Q, Have you any opportunity of studying this contract sys- 
tem? 

A, I hardly know how to answer that question : I do not know 
that I understand what you mean by it. 

Q. What we want to get at is this, — whether the contract sys- 
tem would be better than a system carried on on public account. 

^1. It is my opinion, that in Worcester County, in my prison, 
Certainly, a much greater return could bo htu\ for labor by taking 
Up some industiy, and manufacturing on account of the county. 
With suitable overseers, than now. I'erhaps I ought to say that I 
clo not know that I should be willing to say that we c^uld makt* 
Hiore money, provided we could earn as much as we earncMl 
formerly. We earned, at one time, thirty-three c(*nts a day under 
tiie contract system ; and, with a small prison and short sentences, 
<t am inclined to consider thirty to thirty-five cents a day goo<l 
^^mpensation for labor. 

Q. Was this under tlie contract system ? 

A. It was. And perhaps I might sa}' here, that, when we 
^x>aimenced seating chairs, we were earning gooil pay for the 
iielp. 

Q. (By Mr. Mellbn.) When was that? 

A. In 1875 and 1876. 

Q. With the present company ? 

A. I think so. We had three ditferent parties to ileal with. I 
think that in 1875, and a part of I87r., we rei^Mved seven cents a 
•eat for what we get two centit and a half for now. When we 
received that compensation, we were earning fair wages. We are 
now receiving very small compensation for the labor; and, in 
view of that fact, I think that almost any in(iuHtr>' which would 
be adapted to our locality would be more profitable. 

Q. (By Mr. Tatlor.) Before the contract was made with the 
Hey wood Chair Company, you were, doing better than since? 
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A. No. You misunderetand me. I think the contract wu 
first made with the Heywood Company in 1873 or 1874, on the com- 
pletion of this prison. Previous to that, we contracted the labor 
for boot and shoe work, and for that we had a pw diem, in the 
aame manner that it is done in Essex Coimty. Thirty-two centa, 
I thinii, is what we had : I think we had thirty-five cents one year. 
Upon changing tlie prison, and building a new one, it seemed 
advisable to put in the cane-work, in view of the lai^e amount of 
cane-work done in our county. It seemed so to the coonly com* 
missioners and all of us. 

Q. (By Mr. Mellen.) Who were the county commisaionen 
that year? 

A. Vclorus Taft was chairman, Mr. Brown, and John W. 
Brigdon (?). 

Q. Mr. Brown is chairman of the Heywood Company? 

A. Yes. We put in that work because it promised at that 
time to pay as well, or nearly as well, as the work wo had been 
doing. And wheu we took into consideration the wear and tear 
of clothing, which is much greater in boot and shoe work, we 
thought it would be better to begin on cane-work. We com- 
menced on a price — I think eight cents ; seven or eight centa — 
for comraon chairs. 

^. The grade for which yon now get two cents and a half ? 

A. Two cents and a half and three cents and a half. In 1875, 
with a hundred and fifty prisoners at the Worcester prison, we 
earned $6,200 : in 1879 we earned $9,151.82. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) How many prisoners in 1879? 

A. A daily average of a hundred and sixty-eight. We had 
a daily average of seventeen more prisoners than in 1875, and our 
earnings wei-e half what they were in 1875. So that when I say 
that I think we could take up an industry in onr county, and make 
itmoreproGtable, — about which I have no question, — I do notaay 
that we could make it more profitable than if we were getting 
thirty-five or ihirty-three cents a day on contract; but I am per- 
fectly confident that we could do in that vicinity. 

ii- (By Mr. Tatloe.) What else do you funueh besides the 
labor of the men ? 

A. Kvery thing but stock. We furnish overseera. The oier- 
secr of the workshop and the instructor cost as eighteen hundred 
dollars a year, 

Q. (By Mr. Mellen.) When yon worked on boots and sboea, 
did the contractors furnish the overseers? 

A. They furnished the instructor ; but we had^ aa we always 
have, one ofUcer in the workshop, — a prison <dBcer. That is 
necessary. 

Q, (By Mr. Marsh.) Please explain this great falling-away 
in prices, as far as you know, from 1875 to 1879? 

A. Depression of business, I suppose, is the reason. I haven't 
any means of knowing. 1 have nothing to do with letting lab(v. 
I have nothing to do with it, except to receive the money. 

Q. (By Mr. Mbllkm.) Was Mr. Brown county o 
previous to 1875? 

A. Yes : he was conoty commissioner for six or c 
before that, I think. 
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Q. (By Mr. Hill.) In 1875 were the contracts made by the 
county commissioners r 

A. They were not. 

Q. By whom? 

A. By the board of overseers, abolished two years ago. The 
contract made with the Heywood Company at the lowest prices 
iras made by the overseers. The overseers were made by the 
county commissioners ; bat I do not speak of that as having any 
thing to do with it. These overseers were appointed by the county 
commissioners. I suppose that thej* were appointed, so that, living 
in close proximity to the jails, they were to superintend the labor 
of the prisons, to visit them weeklj^ and entertain all such propo- 
sitions for pardon as came from that class of offenders who come 
for pardon by the overseers. It worked so in our county ; but in 
some other counties, as I understand, the county commissioners 
appointed overseera at a distance from the prisons, which made 
them useless. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Have your prisoners been constantl}' 
employed ? 

A. We have not been out of work for the present year. 

Q. (By Mr. Mellen.) Contracts have oni}* one year to run? 

-.4. Yes. 

Q. When was it the first reduction took place, from seven cents 
per chair? 

A. I should say that it was in 1877. 

Q. That is the year that the county commissioners took 
charge? 

A. No ; the reduction was made b}' the overseers. 

Q, (By Mr. Taylor.) Have 3'ou any idea what it would cost 
^wtside to do what you are doing in prison for two cents and a 
half? 

A. I have no means of knowing. The quality of the work 
that we do is first-class. It is not inferior to any that can be 
made anywhere. 

Q. (By Mr. Mellen.) The earnings of the men hardl}- pay 
for the food they eat? 

A. The food costs a fraction less than ten cents per day, at 
present? 

Q. Do you know how much stock there is in prison — the 
value of it? 

A. I hive no idea. 

Q. You say you furnish every thing for the contractor, but the 
stock? 

A, That is to say, we furnish the A*ames upon which the chairs 
are seated, we furnish the knives and awls ; but that is a small 
smoont. 

Q. How much material in value does the contractor have there ? 

A, I have no idea ; a car-load at a time, — eight or ten thou- 
sand seats, — but the value I do not know. 

Q. What disadvantages has the contractor to contend with ? 

A* I should concur with Sheriff Herrick in what he said with 
ftferenoe to that matter. I do not Vemembcr any difference of 
opinion, or an}* thing that I would not agree with him in. There 
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are some things with reference to the discipline of the prison, and 
long and short sentences, in which my prison is like Sheriff Her- 
rick's. 

Q. Is the average sentence about four months? 

A, No. The last average was a little over six months. We 
have a large number of short sentences. I cannot see how the 
work can materially affect the general industries of the State. It 
is possible that seating chairs — which I suppose was done formerly' 
by families — might go to families now, if not done by the institu- 
tion. I cannot conceive of families affording to do the work at the 
prices paid. 

Q. Do you know of an}* families engaged in that work ? 

A, No. But the company say that they can get it done outside 
at the same prices. 

Q. (By Mr. Mellen.) Outside, I presume the people have 
to furnish the tools? 

A. There is very little required. I cannot see that the work 
can have any effect upon the interests of free labor. If we were 
making shoes or boots, I do not see that it would make any differ- 
ence with large manufactures ; it would simply add one more small 
shop. The county work would not be so good as they make, while 
in seating chairs we must have good quality, or the work will not 
be accepted. 

Q, They pay so much per piece. Do you enter into a contract 
to furnish all the men who are competent to do the work? 

A, Those are substantially the terms of the contract. 

Q. And you furnish heat, implements, and every thing neces- 
sary, except the stock ? 

A. Yes. The next question is the effect of the system upon 
the reformation of the convict : that is a broad subject. In my 
own experience I do not know that labor has any thing to do with 
the reformation of the convict. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Have you many recommitments? 

A. Yes, a good many. We have a class of criminals, who are 
young criminals, it is true, who keep coming, for breaking and 
entering, larceny, drunkenness, <&c. Tbey send a man for a 
second offence for drunkenness up to any number of times. 

Q. Do you know the percentage that come for drunkenness ? 

A, I have made a careful estimate, which is included in my 
returns to you. I should guess in the vicinity of sixty per cent 
for all stages of drunkenness. 

Q. What advantages, if any, does the contractor of prison-labor 
have over other manufacturers in the matter of prices ? 

A. I should concur cntirel}' with what Sheriff Herrick says. 
There are a good many things to be considered. Contractors have 
had labor at our prisons in former years, and have always insisted 
that they did not receive sufUcient compensation to warrant in- 
creased prices, or renewed offers at the same prices we formerly 
made shoes. That is probabl}' a trade which we could take np U^ 
better advantage than any thing else, for there are many idioe^ 
makers in our county. 

Q. (By Mr. Mellen.) In your opinion, it would be better tor 
the county to take up some other industry ? 
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A, Tes, than the present rates at which we are doing work. 
Q, Toa are not consulted in the matter of contracts at all? 
A, Not at all. I do not see tliat prison-lal>or would have any 
perceptible effect On similar work outside. If a contractor were 

r»tttng work fh>m us for two cents and a half that was worth ten, 
belleye he would put the difference in his own pocket. I do not 
believe that he would sell goods cheaper. 

Q. Ton do not think that goo<ls arc put upon the market for 
leas prices? 

A* Not those we make. 

Q. Tou believe it is an advantage to the contractor to have 
this cheap labor ? 

A. Yes. When you speak of our present contract, I think it 
is a poor contract for the county. The making of the contract is 
something with which I had nothing to do. I do not know the 
surroundings ; I do not know why it was done. There is a certain 
limit to the amount which we can earn on short sentences : thirtv- 
five cents a day would probabl}* be as much for us as seventy-five 
cents would be for the State Prison on contract- work. 

Q. (By Mr. Mbllkn.) How is that? 

A. The terms are short. We have but one kind of business. 
A ver)' large number of persons who come to prison have no 
trade, and do not want or expect any trade. The}* are lal>orer8, 
or those who have not a Aill trade. 

Q, You say that thirty-five cents would be as much in a county 
institution as sevent3**five cents at the State Prison? 

A. Yes: in an institution of a certain capacity. 

Q. Yet thirty-five cents won't go any farther in keeping a 
county prisoner than a state prisoner? 

A, I think it costs almost an nuich to keep men in a county 
prison, if yon had the same number. We do not have so many 
offlcers. As to the cost of maintenance — I do not know as to the 
State Prison ; but it has averaged ton cents a ilay for three years 
where I am. That I tliink is as low as it can be made in anv 
institution. 

Q, Then there is a good portion of the inmates who do not 
earn an}* thing? 

^1. It takes quite a force to run the prison. 

Q. So that really the prisoners who work at cane-seating 
chairs hardly earn enough to pav for the fixni of the inmates of 
the jail ? 

A, That is a matter of calculation, and I am hanlly prei>are<i 
to sav. 

Q, You say that the average day's work is four or five seats, 
which would be a little over ten cents a day oven for tliose who 
work? 

Q. (By Mr. Rbkd.) Do you rojjanl the class of men in your 
institution as difl^ering in thoir make-up and character from those 
in other county institutions of the sanio kind? 

A, I am not able to Judge, because I do not know what are in 
other institutions. Thev are sentenced for similar otfonces, and 
of ooorae mu be quite similar. 

Q. la tiiO! u ^ n i for sup[>osing that they could not earn 

\}f men in anv similar institution ? 
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A. No. I think the}' can earn as much as anybody. I think 
we have as good able-bodied class of men, perhaps, as they have 
anywhere. I have seen the prisoners togeUier at Lawrence and at 
Springfield, and I think we have as capable and intelligent pris- 
oners as there are an}' where. 

Q. (B}' Mr. Mellen.) The contractor pays for good work 
only? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does it take long to learn the bnsiness? 

A, No. Young men learn very rapidly. We have a good 
many old fellows sent there for dnmkenness. They are not crimi- 
nals, only they have disobeyed the law. They are men, who, in 
my judgment, ought never to be put beside a felon ; but there is 
no other provision for them. There are several classes of pris- 
oners ; and nobody but the keeper can classif}' them, and he can- 
not very well. A man may. be sentenced for drunkenness who is 
a great criminal, who may have previously served a sentence in 
the State Prison, perhaps for manslaughter. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) Was shoe-making a success, or a failure, 
financially ? 

A, The contractors said every year that they were not making 
an}* money ; but I never heard that they lost any. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Relative to this chair-contract. Do 
you think that in the last three } ears you would have been able to 
let the men in your prison at a better rate of compensation than 
you have been receiving from the Heywood Company? 

A, Taking the three years together? 

Q. Yes. We judge from your testimony that you think that the 
men have been let at rather ruinouslv low rates for the last two or 
three years, and I ask whether you know of any opportanity where 
you could have let them to better advantage. 

A, I have nothing to do with the letting of the labor. I only 
know when people come to the prison, and inquire if the labor is to 
be let, and if it has been advertised, &c. Those questions were 
asked last spring. It is a fact that we found it difficult to keep the 
men employed, two years ago, between two contracts. I think 
they were idle about four weeks, and I have no doubt that the over- 
seers made as good a contract as they could at that time with the 
Heywood Chair Company. It was advertised, and was open to 
competition. 

Q. Then you have no reason to suppose that there was any 
favoritism shown to the Heywood Chair Company? 

A, I do not know any thing about it. The county commis- 
sioners did the work. 

Q. You are knowing to tlie fact that it was advertised properly 
at the time you think they made as favorable a contract as possible? 

A, At that time, I think everybody had an opportunity to 
compete. 

Q, (By Mr. Mellen.) How much adveitising was done? 

A, I do not know. I saw a notice in the paper, and, when- 
ever anybody inquired about it, I referred him to the coooty com- 
missioners. This year it is publicly known and acknowledged that 
no advertisement was made, and the work was let three months be- 
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fore the exptratioD of the contract ; and the county commiBsioners 
•a3% — perhafM I ought to say it in their defence, — that having 
advertised before, and received no offers, they thought it would be 
a waste of money to advertise again. 

Q. (By Mr. Mellbn.) It having been advertised the previous 
year, and nobody having applied, they thought that this year it 
woald be fiitiie to advertise ? 
A. I do not know myself; but I say that that is their answer. 
Q. You state, as I understand it, that the contract was re- 
newed three months before it cxpire<l? 

A. I was notified very early in February that the contract had 
been closed for the 3'ear, commencing the first of May, at the 
same rate aa before, the Heywood Chair Company paying in addi- 
tion the drayage of the chairs from the jail to the cars and back. 
Q. (By Mr. Hill.) That contract runs till next May? 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Rbed.) What rank do you hold in the State in 
regard to your earnings per man ? 

A. I have not compared. I think Sheriff Flerrick does as well 
as any. I am not able to speak accurately. 

Q. Is there any effort made in your county to look after the 
men after they go out of prison, auil have any idea of what be- 
comes of them ? 

^'i. No effort, except by the prison oflicers with tlie assistance, 
I might say, of the Sisters of Men*}', who are interested in many 
prisoners, and follow them, especially the young men ; but there is 
no official agent. Many, however, have gone to work, and are 
becoming respectable citizens. 

Q, As a general thing, does the labor and infiuenco of the. 
prison make them better? 

A. That depends entirely ui>on circumstances. Many men are 
made better in prison. A man who commits his first offence, an<i 
is sent to prison, and sees to what strait.s he may be brought in 
time, often goes out reformeil. 

Q, Are you familiar with the Elmira plan? 
*'l. No. 

Q» The indeterminate plan? 

^1. In that regard, of course, every thing depends upon the 
keeper ; and the keeper knows better a)K)ut the men than anylKMly 
else. I have seen man}* cases where I would l»e very glad to 
relieve a man, and send him home. At the same time, it wouM 
give a power which would be ver}* unpleasant for a single i)erson to 
hold. Many men are sent to prison, in my ju<lgment, who would 
be better at home. . 

Q. You have no land connected with your institution? 
^'1. None for farming. 

Q, Would you consider it feasible to employ short-tenn men on 

the land ? 

^1. Yes: a certain numl>er around the prison. 

Q. Do you think it could be made a source of health and profit ? 

A, They can raise vegetables and such things, and earn more 

noDej outside. But that opens up another question as to the 

paipoM of the prison. It is a question whether it is right that a 
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man sentenced to hard labor should be sent oiit to a farm, or to 
help build somebody's house ; as to whether taking their wages 
from them is meant to be the punishment. 

Q. Do you use any prisoners on the land ? 

A. Yes, around the building. 

Q. Do you raise any vegetables ? 

A. Yes, some. 

Q. You have land enough? 

A, Yes, probably for that purpose. The prison at Fitchborg 
has thirty acres of land ; but I have never thought that it was a 
suitable thing to do, to take men out of prison, and make farmers 
of them. I have no doubt it would be as well for the men physi- 
cally ; but it seems to me as though the purposes of punishment 
would be defeated, unless you could classify the prisoners. Many 
of them might properly and profitably be sent to work about the 
grounds ; but for another class of prisoners, sentenced, for severe 
crimes, from one to five years, it seems to me that that would be 
an entirely incorrect idea. You can pick out men who coald go 
out to work, and be benefited by it. I have always had the opin- 
ion, which is confirmed by experience, that the class of -persons 
who are committed for drunkenness, and have been guilty of no 
other crime, — men who are not otherwise bad, — ought not to be 
confined, and held to the same account, as felons. There ought to 
be, and might well be, some institution within the enclosure of the 
county grounds, where the}* could be allowed to engage in any 
occupation ; and the avails of their labor above the amount neces- 
sary to sustain them might be sent to their families. 

Q, In your opinion, does not punishment for drunkenness very 
often punish the families of the individuals more than the individ- 
uals themselves? 

A. Much more. 

Q. Do you know of cases of actual suffering ? 

A, They occur every week. 

Q. Does punishment for drunkenness, in your opinion, often 
effect reformation ? 

A. Rarel}^ if ever. Possibly there are some cases in which a 
man who has got to drinking hard, and is sent for thirty days, is 
reformed. But when men come to prison time after time, shutting 
them up merely takes away the avails of their labor, and the bread 
from their children's mouths. 

Q, Then lengthening the sentences would not do any good? 

A. I cannot conceive it. There are men, who, if kept from 
liquor three, or four, or six months, would not drink any more; 
but that is not the general rule. 

Q. (By Mr. Mellen.) What punishment do you think there 
should be? 

A, I do not think there should be any punishment Tot soch 
offences. 

Q. What remedy would you propose ? 

A, I do not know as to that. There ought not to be any more 
than to keep society decent. I do not think it is much of a crime 
for a man to get drunk, though it is in the eyes of the law. It is 
an infirmity of which men who have not the appetite cannot jnd^ 
properly. 
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Q. Suppose yoo wished to experiment, would it be discretion- 
aiy with you ? — for instance, to put men on the land : could you 
do that? 

A. The trouble would be to keep an accurate account of their 
labor and its avails, and know exactly how much it cost to sustain 
them less than their earnings, in order to send the balance to their 
fkmilies. 

A. I think the chief thing is not putting the men outside to 
labor. 

Q. Would it be within your power to do this? or would you 
have to do as the commissioners willed ? 

A. The county commissioners haven't any thing to do with the 
labor of the prisons. When they have made the contract, that is 
all the}' have to do, except to see tliat the prisoners are properly 
employed. 

Q. Isn't that considerable? You are not satisfied with existing 
circumstances, yoti think better could be done, yet you cannot 
change lU because these gentlemen say that the men's labor must 
be l^aed to this concern ? 

A. If I could take up some kind of manufacture for the benefit 
of the county, we should have a right to use any men for any thing 
which we could do. I might have two, or three, or half a dozen men 
who could make a first-class boot, or a first-rate article of some- 
thing else, and might have a year or two to ser>'e. I coukl put 
these men at work to do what would pay best for the county. I 
cannot do that under the contract. 

Q. Don't you think that it would be wise to have some changes 
made, so that the keeper could have some discretionar}* power? 

A. Being keeper myself, I should not like to express an opin- 
ion. 

V. What facilities have the county commiAsioners of knowing 
the needs of the men, and what they are best adapted to do? 

A. They have none whatever. 

Q. Yet thej'have this power to dispose of their lalH>r? If they 
knew as much as the keeper, it is to be preMumed that they might 
put them to a better use? 

A. They are required by statute to inspect the prison twice a 
rear only, and they can get very little idea (Vom that. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) What industry would it pay better to put 
in there ? 

A. I do not know that I should l>e prepan**! to stato to-day 
what I thought would be the bent. I am inclined to think that we 
could take up a branch of any kind of hu^iinesH that is ^'nerally 
done. I do not think that a small thin^ whicii i^ <iono only bv a 
small numl>er of people in the ('omiiionw»'alth or tho county would 
be a good thing to take up. If prison-lalH>r would atrt^'t any buMi- 
ness, it would be a limited business. Hut the lHN>t ami shoe business 
is so extensive, that it makes no ditfereiu'e. If we took up brogans, 
and made as good an article as anybody makes, and put them on 
the market for the same price, I do not see why wc shouldn't t^ct 
as much as anvbodv ; but we could not make tine lK>ot8 or tine 
clothes. 

Q. (By Mr. Mbllex.) Have you any idea of the magnitude 
of this cane-seating in the 
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A, No. Most of it is done in Massachasetts, and most in 
Worcester County. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Is there considerable emulation among 
prison officers throughout the State as to the cost of prisoners ? 

A. Not that I am aware of. We have an anxiety to have our 
prison pay as well as possible, and reduce the cost of maintaining; 
the prisoners. 

Testimony of Horatio G. Herrick resumed. 

Witness. — About employing men on grounds outside. The 
law requires that every jail and house of correction shall have a 
special enclosure to prevent escape and intrusion. I do not know 
of any, except Elast Cambridge, where thej* have a wall. If we had 
a wall to prevent people from coming in, an(f prisoners from getting 
out, we could use men outside to better advantage, and at much 
less cost; About looking after men when the}- get out. I have not 
been able to see vfhy the State should supply an agent to look out 
for discharged State Prison convicts, and nothing whatever be done 
for the inmates of the county institutions. We have authority to 
give a little help ; but, other than that, there is no provision made 
to help men who go out. Another thing I would like to say as to 
this matter of industry, and the work being done on public account. 
Here are three county commissioners, living, or supposed to live, 
in different parts of the county, and they are required by law to 
visit the prisons twice a 3'ear, though, as a matter of fact, ours is 
visited once a month. But each man has business of his own ; and 
no man can know about the character of a prison and convicts, 
unless he has opportunities of making himself acquainted with 
them. The question is, whether or not a man who is competent 
to have charge of a house of correction with a large number of 
inmates is competent to take charge of it in all its departments, 
and carry it on as any man would his own business. In that view 
of the case, I might change my answer relating to the contract 
system : my answer was given with reference to the present 
arrangement. If I had the whole matter in my own hands, I 
would not like to sa}' what industrj* I would take up : I might take 
three or four kinds, perhaps. A reasonably smart man at the 
head of an institution like this might do very well. 

Q, (By Mr. Taylor.) You believe that a competent man 
could employ the labor better than it is employed now ? 

A. I am inclined to think that in the long-run, and with the 
present laws as they are (making the contracts a matter for the 
count}* commissioners, and taking all power substantially from 
the masters) , I do not know that the contract system makes any 
difference. 

Q. Do you believe that it would be better to have the law give 
the power to the superintendents ? 

A, I should not like to answer that question directly, because 
I am one myself. It is better for my own comfort and convenience 
to go on as we are going now. 
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TeMiimony of A, B. R. Sprague resumed. 

WmrBSs. — It is a matter of ver}* great importance, this matter 
of dtscbarged convicts. I attempted, soon after taking the prison, 
to get up a PHaoners' Aid Society, but faile<i in doing it. I got 
some help fh>m the Sisters of Mercy, who have visited our con- 
victs, and taken an interest in them, especially in the young. But 
some provision ought to be made for the county institutions, as 
well as the Slate Prison ; so that a man who goes out of my prison 
— and I am satisfied and know that he cannot get 4*mployment to- 
day, and that he must steal, or commit some other crime, to live — 
so that some authority could give him a reasonable amount of 
money, and get him employment, and started in the right direction. 
Men going out ask for a loan of a dollar or a half a dollar, and 
say that they will return it the next week or the next month ; but 
tlM'y never do. There ought to be some means of providing a man 
with temporary assistance. Tliere is no provision made. When 
I took the Worcester Prison, I found that they were doing this 
work by stint. If a man did over seven chairs in a da}*, he was to 
receive, at the end of the month or at the end of his term of 
months, so much money. I found that it was entirely illegal, and, 
liehides, that it was working great injustice. Perhaps the man 
who needed it most, by working as hard and as faithfully sls he 
could, could seat only three chairs ; while a young follow who was 
smart with his fingers could secure quite an allowance for over- 
work. We need some provision whereby some sum may be ex- 
pended to start these men, and help keep them right. In prison 
the}' are free from temptation ; but, when they get out, they want 
something to start them right. Then with reference to pardons I 
want to say a word. The county commissioners liave power to 
panlon for certain otfences, — idlers, vagranfs, common drunkards, 
and a class of persons who may l)e sentenced for six months. 
The}- have that authority to be exercised when in their judgment 
they think it best. But if a man comes into prison with a fine of 
three dollars and costs, or one dollar and costs, amounting to a 
tenn of thirty or forty days, there is no |)Ower to remit the fine 
except the justice of some court : and courtesy requires that the 
justice of the same court who sentenced him should l>e askeil to 
remit the penalt}*. But where n man is seiitenee<l for less than 
three months, there is ng |>ower to release him short of the gov- 
ernor. It seems to me that a l>oard which has the authority to 
remit a penalty of six months should have power to remit in ca^es 
of thirt}*, forty, or sixty days. Those cast»s are brought to my 
attention very often. It seems to me that when a man is sent 
over for drunkenness with a fine, after a day or two he ou^ht to l>e 
oat and with his family, and that the best thin«; that eould be done 
"Would be to put him out. There is no way of doing it, except 
throagh a Justice, and in a year 1 presume 1 liave got fifty men 
out b}- doing that. But that takes time. 

Q, (By Mr. Reei>.) It does not make any difference how 
much his family is suffering? 

A. None at all. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOSHUA CRANE. 
Joshua Crane sworn, 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) What is jour business? 

A, I have been in mercantile business for thirtj^three or thirty- 
four years. I keep a country store in Bridgewater. 

Q, Have jou any thing to do with the institution at Bridge- 
water ? 

A, Yes. I have been inspector there for the last eight years. 

Q. Are 3'ou still an inspector? 

A, I am one of the trustees. The board of inspectors was 
abolished with the change made in the. law last winter, and it 
is now a board of trustees, with similar duties. 

Q. What business is carried on in the institution ? 

A. We have a farm of two hundred and twent}' acres, and the 
labor has been chiefly confined to the farm ; and then there have 
been some other kinds of business in addition to that introduced 
ft-om time to time formerly. 

Q, What other business ? 

A. We have, in years past, manufactured baskets to some ex- 
tent ; and we have, for the purpose of finding employment, and 
keeping the prisoners out of utter idleness, from time to time 
picked oakum. We have a lot of old men who are unable to do 
any skilled labor, and we furnished them with that in years past 
more or less. Later we have introduced the same business that 
has been mentioned here, — the chair business, — to some extent. 

Q, To what extent? 

A, We have a shop that will employ about a hundred men ; and 
for nearly a year, since we commenced in that business, we have 
employed about that number. 

Q. Is that the onlj' mechanical industry ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Is it by contract? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Who ia the contractor? 

A, Mr. Wesson of Springfield is the contractor. I might say, 
in relation to our labor, that the question of employing our prison- 
ers there upon any mechanical labor was one which seemed to be 
most imperative, as we found that there was a certain class that 
could not be employed at all upon the farm with safety, owing to 
the number of officers that we have, and the exposed, weak con- 
dition of the institution. We found that it was necessary to keep 
a large number within the yard, and we were ready to receive any 
offer for the employment of the men that might present itself. 
For a long time we were really destitute of any labor that was of 
any account whatever, and we even set the men to pounding stone. 
which amounted to nothing, except to give them bodily exercise. 
Their labor was of no value worth mentioning. 

Q. Do you consider that the business they are at now is val- 
uable ? 

^4. I consider that in one view it is, as giving them emplojmeDt 
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And babita of indutlty while they are there. The compensation 
ia very small, as joa are aware. 

Q. Five or ten cents a day ? 

A, I never computed it by the day; but it is somewhere be- 
tween five and ten cents a da}*. I spoke of the basket business, 
and, as that has been alluded to, I may say that our experience 
was precisely like that stated by the gentleman from Lawrence. 
We found diflSculty in manufacturing baskets so as to compete 
with outside parties, and great difficulty in manufacturing an ar- 
ticle that was of good quality. We had these people who were 
utterly without skill. We had to teach them to make a basket, 
and, b}' the time the}' were taught, they were off. 

Q. How long has the contract system been there? 

.-1. This is the only contract that I know of. 

(J. When did this commence ? 

^1. I think it is less than a year. I cannot state the precise 
date ; but I think it was some ttme last winter. 

Q. Can you give any opinion as to the effect of the contract 
system ? 

A. So far as the experience of our institution goes, it is hardly 
safe for me to say a great deal. I have my impression, and it is, 
that there is very little difference, in effect, between the contract 
ami State-aooount systems. I think, that, in either case, there will 
be about the same amount of clamor against it, and I can see 
difficulties in the way in both directions. In the case of the con- 
tract, there is apparent competition with free outside labor. 

Q. How many men have 3 ou employed in this chair business ? 

A. I think there are about eighty men: there were the last 
time I was in the shop. 

Q. How many on the farm ? 

A. On the farm, we have, I should think, possibly fifty men, 
though, perhaps, not constantly employed. I do not speak fVom 
any positive data, only from general impression. Gani^s of (torn 
twelve to twenty men, as the case may l>e, go out with an officer. 
They are not the best men we have there, because the best men 
are a little too active to be sent out so far under one man. The 
liability of escape is such that we are obliged to take men whom 
we feel we can trust, and they are not always so active. Some of 
them are old men, who cannot do a full day*s work. Still, they 
are pretty largely employed on the farm, except in winter, when it 
would not be humane to carry theui out. 

Q. Which employment is more profitable to the State ? 

A. I think that the class of men that we have there earn much 
more, with suitable supervision, on the farm than in the shop, 
because it does not require much skill to raise potatoes, and they 
can do considerable of it, with proper direction. The same men 
can do very little skilled labor. 

Q. Are your products sent to the market from the farm? 

A. No. We have so large a number who are unable to work 
(some women, as you may know), that we consume almost the 
entire product of the fann, keeping a large dairy, and cows, and 
stock — more than forty in numl)er. 

Q. Do you supply any other prisons fh>m your farm ? 
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A, No : we have never supplied any other prison. We have 
sold some stuff off, — potatoes, &c. ; but substantially we consume 
all that we raise. 

Q. For every twelve men you have an overseer on the farm ? 

A, From twelve to twenty. 

Q. A paid overseer? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And the returns are more profitable with a good overseer 
than they are by the contract system in the shop ? 

A. That is my impression. Still, the contract system comet 
in where the parties engaged in it could not be employed upon the 
farm. So it seems as if there were no alternative. 

Q, State to the Conimittee if 3'ou know of any wa}' that you 
could employ this number of men who are now receiving flx)m five 
to ten cents per da}-, to better advantage to the State? 

A, Judging from past experience, there has been great diffi- 
culty in securing any suitable mechanical industry. In the first 
place, the character of our inmates is somewhat different fh>ro 
those of the institutions of which we have heard this morning, — 
of the county prisons, or houses of correction. As a class, a very 
much larger proportion of them are demented or enfeebled. They 
are vagrants to a larger extent, — a much larger extent. But your 
question I have not answered. Your question was, whether there 
was not some other industry' that would be more profitable than 
the one in which we are engaged. We have talked about it, and 
there seemed to be grave difficulties in every other direction. We 
might introduce the manufacture of shoes ; but whether or not we 
would find that attended with any better success than the basket 
business is a matter of experiment.- 

Q, You do not know now? 

A. No : I really do not. 

Q. How was this contract made with Mr. Wesson? 

A, It was made bj' the inspectors and the superintendent. 

Q. Who are the inspectors? 

A, J. White Belcher of Randolph, Dr. Bowen of Fall River, 
and myself. The contract was made under the old system of 
inspectors ; but at present we have a board of trustees, — the three 
gentlemen I have named, and two ladies added. 

Q, Did you as inspectors advertise for this contract? 

A. No: I do not think there was any public advertisement. 
We found upon inquiry that this chair business was a good deal 
like the old-fashioned straw business, where the men were braiding 
straw at a cent and a half a yard. The country people in Worces- 
ter Count}* were bottoming these chairs at three cents apiece. 

Q, Did you send out proposals in any way before this contract 
was made? 

A. I do not think there were anj* public proposals. We con- 
sulted with people in this line of business, I think. We had the 
offer of Mr. Wesson, and we made very diligent inquiry. 

Q, How did Mr. Wesson know that you had labor to hire? 

A, I think through some officers who came down fh>m Spring- 
field. He formerly had some connection with one of the institu- 
tions up there. I think that he became aware in that way that we 
had quite a large number of men. 
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Q, Was there anybody else besides Mr. Wesson who came and 
Asked for the services of those men ? 

^-i. We had other parties, I think, make application (I do not 
recollect the names), and for other purposes. We had the broom 
business agitated at one time. But every proposal was of a very 
discouraging character as to the amount offered. 

Q. Do you believe that the contract that was made by the 
jQSfiectors or trustees has been the most profitable one that you 
:x>uld make in the interest of the State ? 

^. I cannot think of any other. If we had not made it, we 
»liould have been absolutely without any employment, unless break- 
ing stone by the people who have been employed in the chair- 
»liop. Mr. Wesson furnished ever}' thing. We did not have to 
»pend a dollar in preparation. He fhmishes his own stands and 
machinery, which, though somewhat simple, still, I presume, were 
i&n expense of eight hundred or a thousand dollars. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) How long has the contract to run? 
^. I think it was for five 3*ears, subject to any change in the 
I aw which might be made by the Legislature. 

Q. Is there any clause giving either part}' an opportunity to 
g^ive notice of the termination of the contract? 

^. I do not recollect that there was any clause of that kind. 
Q, Would it have been practicable to make a contract for a 
«Bhorter time ? 

^. I am rather inclined to think that it would. Still, that 
^med to be the alternative. That was the best contract that we 
lald make. It was that, or none, apparently. We would have 
^9>een glad to have had a more favorable contract. 

Q. On what number of men is the contract based ? 
A. I think a hundred. 

Q. Suppose you do not supply a hundred, is there any allow- 
ance made? 

A. I think the provision of the contract is such that we can 
use all the men we need on the farm. We kept that foremost and 
uppermost, and, in case we fell short of the minimum of a hun- 
dred, the price paid by the contractor was to be reduced propor- 
tionately. 

Q. As a matter of fact, how many men have been employed, on 
an average, under the contract ? 

A» 1 think that it has fallen short of a hundred ; that is my 
impression. 

Q. If the number exceeds a hundred, does the contractor pay 
extra? 

A. I think that that was the highest number that he provided 
for : that was all we agreed to supply. We never have exceeded 
that, and there is not shop-room for any more ; so that I think that 
there is no provision for any excess. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) I think it has appeared in evidence be- 
fore the Committee, that Mr. Wesson stated that the contract was 
iKiade on the supposition that he should have a hundred and fifty 
Hieii. Is that according to your recollection? 
A* I think a hundred. 
Q* He stated, that, at the time he took the contract, he was to 
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pay a thousand dollars a year, with the understanding that there 
should be about a hundred and fifty men ; that, if it fell below 
a hundred, a deduction should be made accordingly. 

A, There are certain seasons of the year when there is no 
farming going on, and we give him all the men. 

Q. Your recollection is, that, if the number exceeds a hundred, 
he pays no more, but, if it falls short, a deduction is to be made 
in proportion. Do you think that that is a business-like way 
of making a contract? — that all the over-run should be for the 
benefit of the contractor, and all that falls short be at the expense 
of the Commonwealth ? 

A. M}' impression on that matter was this : that all that he 
would probably get over a hundred would be persons that we 
could less afford to pa}' a man to superintend, knowing the charac- 
ter of the men, — those old, broken-down, superannuated men. 
There was no probability of an excess of a hundred that would 
be worth reckoning. 

Q. Don't yon think that ten cents a day, which is the utmost 
that you can get, is rather a low price for those men? 

A, Any one who did not know the character of the place and 
the inmates would say that it was absurd on the face of it ; but it 
would not appear so to anybody who went there, and saw what I 
have seen for the last twentj* years, for I have known as much 
about the institution for twenty years as the last eight or nine 
years. When you consider, that, for years and yeare and years, 
those persons have done nothing but hammer stone, or pick oakum, 
it is plain that any thing that will bring in any money at all is as 
good as that, and better. 

Q, Do you suppose you could have made a contract with any 
of these chair companies direct, rather than with this party, whom 
I suppose we maj* call a sort of middleman ? 

A, I do not know whether it would have been possible or not ; 
but, from the information we got as to what they were paying in 
other places, we considered it about as favorable to take it the way 
we did. 

Q, Does the contractor furnish his own instructors? 

A, Yes ; and it is an item that saves us the salary of one ofilcer. 
He has one man, wiio is such a person as we approve in character 
and ability, to govern men, who takes the place, and saves the pay, 
of an officer. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) But you notice the testimony of the 
gentleman from Worcester, that they do this work by the piece. Is 
there any thing to hinder you from taking it at Bridgewater the 
same way? 

A. We took all that into account. If we had gone Into that, 
^ we should have had to go to the expense of fitting up machinery, 
and we had no appropriation for that. We were tied up pretty 
thoroughly by the Legislature last winter as to salaries and wages. 
We were cut down ; and to-day our turnips and potatoes are ool 
doors, because we have not had a sufficient number of oflloers to 
superintend the men, and tlnish up our harvesting in ordinary sea- 
son. In that direction we were somewhat embarrassed. Wo had 
no money to put out for preparation to do woi^ on oar own account. 
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Q. (By Mr. Bbbd.) You do not have money enough to pay 
the requisite salaries for the necessary men ? 

A. We are short of men, two or three. 

Q. Have you reduced the number of men from what you had 
last year? 

A. Yes, three or four. 



Not. 18, 10 JO A.H. 
TESTIMONY OF E. SHOEPFLIN. 

E. Shokpflin stoom. 

Q. (By lir. Tatlor.) Your business is manufacturer of gilt 
mouldings? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where is your place of business? 

A. 77 Pitts Street. 

Q. Have 3'ou ever had a contract with any of the penal institu- 
tions, or House of Industry ? 

A. No. 

Q. Make a statement to the Committee of what you know about 
this gilt-moulding business, and how the prison-work interferes 
with 3'our trade ? 

^'i. How it has affected my business? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I will commence by bringing in a part of a statement I 
made here before the Legislature last session. 

Q. Confine yourself as much as iKwsible to the matter be- 
fore us. 

^-1. My opinion as regards that statement at this present day is, 
that it is correct. I have not any reason to change the statement 
made then. 

Q. This is a different committee altogether, and we do not 
know what your statement was. 

A. The purport of that statement was, that the contract at that 
time» by employing a hundred and fifty convicts, and taking about 
fifty of them to put them on gilt mouldings, where there were 
only a hundred and seventy-five employed in the industr}* in this 
State, would certainly prove disastrous. That was the purport of 
my statement, and I have no change to make ; but I will say that 
now you will not find more than a hundred persons working at 
that business in this State, including the instructors of Denham, — 
in gilt mouldings. 

Q. (By Mr. Mabsh.) You refer particularly to gilt mould- 
ings? 

A. Yes, not ornamenting or whitening ; that is different. Those 
hundred persons average now forty-five cents per inch. They are 
paid an average wages per inch wide and hundred feet long. In 
New- York State, where the headquarters of this business is, and 
where it originated, — having been imported there from Germany, 
— there was never less than sixty cents per inch paid, and at the 
preaeat day a dollar per inch, — that is, for labor. 
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Q. (By Mr. Reed.) I understand you to say so mach an 
inch? 

A. For a hundred feet of inch moulding a man gets forty-five 
cents, or four dollars and a half a thousand, for gilding : not more 
than fifty cents is paid in Boston at the present time. So far as 
the sales are concerned, the prison-labor affects me mostly with 
customers who use a great deal of goods. The larger buj'ers are 
generally absorbed bj* the contractor, and the smaller ones are left 
for the free labor. 

Q, (By Mr. Taylor.) How many men do you employ? 

A. At the present time about six. 

Q. How many did you employ before the contract was given to 
Mr. Denham? 

A. On an average for five years, perhaps nine : at times, as 
high as fourteen and sixteen, and again down to seven and eight, 
according to the season. This part of the j'ear is considered the 
best part, and I will say that all the workmen are employed at the 
present day until after the holidays. 

Q. State in full what effect the prison manufactore of mould- 
ings has had upon your trade ? 

A* It depressed the prices. 

Q. In what way, how much, when ? 

A, I will state, that, previous to this contract, there was never 
'any moulding went from Boston to New Yoi^, with few exceptions ; 
but since this contract there is more moulding shipped outside of 
the State, especially b}^ the contractor, than ever before, to New- 
York markets. 

Q. Then it does not interfere with your market here appar* 
ently ? 

A, It interferes by depressing prices. We are realizing twenty 
dollars for inch moulding finished. Before the rise of material, 
about three weeks ago, we had sold this inch moulding, which it 
the standard of the price of labor in the shops — those inch moald- 
ings have been sold for twenty dollars throughout every establish- 
ment in this city, which is the onl}' place in Massachusetts that 
makes gilt mouldings, except Concord now. At the present day 
the}' are sold between twenty and twenty-five dollars a thousand, 
which includes the recent rise in material. But New- York mould- 
ings have retained a price not below twenty-two and twenty-foor 
dollars. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) What did the moulding fetch before the 
contract ? 

A. About twenty dollars ; and about the time of the last hear- 
ing it was sold for nineteen dollars. 

Q. Before the contract was made ? 

^4. At that time, the labor was eighty-five cents per inch to 
workmen, as near as I can recollect. 

Q. And how much did they sell for? 

A, It retailed at three cents a foot — thirty dollars a Uiooaand. 

Q. The busiuess that is done at the prison is not retail? 

A. Both. There is not an establishment in the city that does 
not retail. 

Q. It retailed at three cents a foot. What was the whoksale 
price? 
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A. It woald vary fW)in twenty- Aeveo dollars and a half to 
thirty dollars. It is a very curious business. To-day a customer 
will come and ask for two hundred feet; to-morrow the same 
individual will get an order for several hundred frames, and will 
take as much as twenty thousand feet. That customer will never 
be a wholesale buyer again in his lifetime, until he happens to 
strike another Job of that kind. We estimate our customers by 
the amount they purchase monthly ; and, if a man buys a blind red 
dollars a month and over, we consider him a wholesale customer. 

Q. You pay now, you say, forty-five cents, and before the con- 
tract you paid eighty-five? 

-1. Yes. 

Q, What effect has it on the number of workmen emplo3'ed? 

A. It keeps them right there in subjection. They cannot help 
themselves if the}' choose. I will state the fact. At the last hear- 
ing I made the statement that at the outside there were a hun- 
dred and eigbtj'-five persons employed at this business in this 
State. At that time I gave a fair margin over. We are prett}* 
well acquainted with one another, because about all that are left 
are youths of the Commonwealth, and those who were imported 
here to start the industry have gone awa}'. Onl}* those who will 
take the courage to go away will leave. At the last hearing there 
were a hundred and seventy-five, or thereabouts, emplo3'ed in 
the State at fVee labor. The effect of the contract has been to 
reduce them to a hundred, including the contractor's instructors 
on gilt mouldings. A week ago ended a strike, where the men 
asked for a slight advance. The price-list was made last January, 
and maintained through the summer, and the impetus to business 
a few weeks ago made the men think that it was a favorable oppor- 
tunity to get a fair advance of prices. But on general work the 
prices remain the same. We would rather stop business than do 
it ; and the strike closed in two days and a half. 

Q. How many manufacturers are there ? 

A. In this city, and there are none other in the State — there 
is a small one in Burlington, and one in Bellows Falls. 

Q. Can you give any idea of the capital that is used for this 
branch of business in the State? 

A. That is a very hard piece of work for me to do. A thor- 
ough business, with every equipment, I believe would require a 
hundred thousand dollars in its full capacity ; but the gilding 
establishment alone — 1 will state fVom my own business : in 
1874, with my relative, I commenced business with five hundred 
dollars. That was merely the gilding. But a thorough busiueHs, 
such as it ought to be, would require a hundreil thounand dollars, 
which includes machinery for sawing and planing. 

Q. Are they men who are employed in this business, as a gen- 
eral thing? 

A. There are a few girls. I believe I can trace all the girls. 
Thev will not amount to more than twelve ; and thev have lH»t»n 
apprentices of Mr. Denham. lie employs no fVee labor, othor 
than instructors, that I know of. 

Q. Was this labor carried on before the prison-contract by 
men altogether? 
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A. Yes. 

Q, Was there no shop that had girls but Mr. Denham*8? 

A. No. 

Q. Boys ? 

A. There were youths who were trained in it. The origin of 
the business in Boston, as near as I can trace, was in 1849. It 
was started successfully ; and stimulants being freely used — more 
or less of the men are addicted to taking it, as it is before them 
all day — they spoiled their business by going too far, I under- 
stand. After that, there were various factories started, without 
success, until 1871, Mr. A. Ceppi succeeded in putting a firm 
establishment into the city. About the same time, or a little 
previous, a Mr. Meyer, who was then a dealer, began to manu- 
facture. After that, a man named Johnson, fh>m New York, an 
ornamenter, came here, who had invented a power-machine for 
preparing mouldings by power. But he did not dare to use it 
until the owner of a patent of an essential part of it died, or the 
patent ran out. He did die, and the patent ran out; and the 
machine was put up at the Glendon Company in East Boston. It 
was not satisfactory to the Glendon Company ; and Denham pur- 
chased the whole estate, with a gentleman named Stevens. With 
this machine he tried various experiments, turning out more work, 
but of. minor quality. At last he made quite a success of it. 
Denham was then bound ; and he has often given me to under- 
statid that he will yet more or less rule the trade of New England 
in that line of goods. So he ventured into all kinds of expenses 
until the Glendon Company failed, which took him under, bo I 
have read in the papers. A business was started in Hanover 
Street, where he at present keeps his stock-room, under the name 
of C. B. Everett & Co. That business continued for a little while ; 
and I have ascertained from employees that it changed hands over 
night. Then his hands amounted to something like seventj-five 
on Hanover Street. Those hands were continually striking, ac- 
cording to his own statement, and he could not subject them 
sufficiently ; so that be finally took a convict-contract. Then he 
put away all his hands in the gilding department ; and he has 
ventured to conduct his business up there in the manner that he 
did. I claimed in my last statement that it would be total anni- 
hilation of the business if he was allowed to proceed. For that 
reason I came before the Committee ; and that is why I am here 
to-day. I have not changed my opinion. It is my belief, how- 
ever, that the gentleman has not been successAil. If he had been 
successful, we would not be in business to-day, probably. 

Q, (By Mr. Taylor.) About the time the contract was made, 
was it not advertised to the public? 

A, I believe I have heard th&t it had been advertised. I can- 
not say positively. 

Q. Didn*t the men have a society at that time to look after 
their interests ? 
A. No. 

Q. Was there no Union? 

A, The emergency called us to come together for Hie purpose, 
and that was all there was to it. One would go to anotiier, and 
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•aj, ^^ What are jou going to do about it? " or, ^' Are jrou going 
to do an J thing? " Since the business at the prison has been con- 
ducted by lir. Skillings, it has not been so pernicious as formeri}'. 

Q. Can you tell the reason ? 

A. I cannot saj*. When we go to customers who consume a 
great deal of goods, they simply say, '^ I can do better.'* — *^ How 
much better can you do?" We get a figure told us which we 
doubt, and we challenge them to produce the bill. But the bill is 
nothing to go b}'. They make the bill at a certain figure ; but 
there is something off. I confess that I have done it myself. 

Q. Yon do manage to compete with them in your line of busi- 
ness? 

A, If the workmen do not leave us. 

Q, What has been the effect, directly, upon the wages of the 
men you employ now ? You said that j'ou used to pay eighty-five 
cents for what you now pay forty-five ? 

A, The work now is not so hard as it used to be. The older 
patterns were harder to make, and, if they were in fashion again, 
we could not exist now. 1 will take that back. Denham would 
not be able to do it in prison. The class of work we do now is of 
different quality fh>m what we used to do. There are not a dozen 
men in Boston now who could do a three-inch cable moulding. 

Q. Is the work done by the piece, or by the day 't 

A, By the piece, as a rule ; but there is nearly always one maa 
who is a superior workman, employed by the day. We tiy to hold 
him. 

Q. Do yoQ employ any girls in your establishment? 

A. No. 

Q. Six men? 

A. Men, and a few bo3's. 

Q. Havent 3'ou advantages over the labor which is employed 
b}' Denham &Co. ? Is your work bettei? Do you get a better 
price than they do ? 

A, I cannot see any advantages. 

Q. Do they get the same prices that you do ? 

A, To the best of my knowledge, they try to get aU they ean ; 
bat they put their work into the places where I could put mine, 
mod that bars out mine ; and their work is so much cheaper, that it 
fills the place up. 

Q. They sell goods cheaper? 

A. Yes, wholesale they do; and retail they are exorbitant 
•ometiroes. 

Q. Would not this large firm be able to comi^ete with Denham ? 

A. Probably ; because they have more capital. 

(J. Then it is a matter of capital ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, One man ean employ free labor, and compete with a man 
who employs convict-labor ? 

^. I es. 

Q, Then where does the conflict with free labor come in ? 

A, The contest commenced at the outset between those two 
houses. One tried to rule the trade of New England, and then 
the other, and with raiyiiig saccesa ; but it is almost a cut-lhroat 
buaineai ttam begimiing to end. 
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Q. Isn't it the same way in all business? 

A, Not so much. 

Q. Can't Jordan, Marsh, & Co., undersell smaller people? — 
Buy cheaper, and sell cheaper? 

A, I think very possibly ; but there is a limit. 

Q. You think that the convict-labor comes more in contact 
with your business than any other ? 

A. Yes ; because it is a lower grade. I will give you an idea 
of how I conduct my business, and then an idea of how A. Ceppi 
& Co. conduct theirs. When I go to work, and buy, say five hun- 
dred feet of three-inch moulding, my capital grows limited. And 
3'et that is only one class of work. I believe there are as many as 
a thousand patterns in the market. If you go to A. Ceppi dc Co., 
you can get those in any number. They are always ready. The 
business is by seasons. In Julj' and August 3*ou have little or 
nothing to do : at this time j'ou can sell more than you have, and 
more than you can make. A. Ceppi & Co. nnload the heavy stock 
that the}* have accumulated, and reap the benefit. But in my estab- 
lishment a respectable order would bu}' me out ; and I could not 
replace it before the season was over. 

Q. (By Mr. Mabsh.) Then I may infer that Ceppi is com- 
peting with 3'ou as much as Denham? 

A, No : he does not cut prices so low. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) Where did you learn the trade? 

A. In New York. 

Q. How many years did you work at it? • 

A, I ser\'ed five 3*ears and four months' regular apprenticeship, 
and I have worked since 1859 at the business. 

Q. How long have 3'ou been in business for yourself ? 

A, Since Februarj-, 1874. 

Q. How much did j'ou earn per week as a journeyman ? 

A, M}' first wages, after apprenticeship, were twenty-seven 
cents and a half an hour : I learned the gold gilding. 

Q. Ten hours a daj' ? 

A. Yes : two dollars and seventj'-five cents a day. 

Q. What arc the average wages of a journeyman now working 
at the same work ? 

A, I do not do that branch in my establislunent now. I think 
they are paying now twenty-eight cents an hour in the city of 
Boston. 

Q. Then to-day, in spite of all this competition, a laborer will 
earn two dollars and eighty cents where you used to earn two 
dollars and seventy-five cents? Do you mean that? 

A, After I got out of my time, I got that price. 

Q. I want to put the question again. At that time, this con- 
tract did not exist? 

A, No. 

Q. You could earn two dollars and seventy-five cents a day? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Now it does exist ; and the journeymen earn two dollars 
and eighty cents ? 

A, Yes ; that is, the best of them. 

Q. I understood you a while ago to say that in Boston tbej 
were pajing fifty cents an inch, and in New York a d(d]ar? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Then, patting the same kind of goods in the market, Boston 

enabled to undersell New York ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And there is a large quantity of goods sent to New York? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Why, then, does not the price of labor in New York fall? 

A. There is a quality of goods made in New York, that is still 
shipped to Boston, that undersells Boston, 

Q. But I refer to the same grade of goods. If Boston can 
^cxndersell New York on the same grade of goods, why does not the 
'X)rice of labor fall in New York ? 

A. The workman working at the bench makes an inch mould- 
ing perfect in silver, and he gets his price, whether in New York or 
SostoD. I will refer briefly here to the last strike in my establish- 
^Dent, when the men said, ^^ What difference does it make to me 
-whether I make mouldings in this shop, in Ceppi's, or in New 
^ork? I have to make them the same." It is in finishing that 
^e difference comes. There is New York three-inch moulding 
'that will bring forty cents ; and Denham has sold three-inch mould- 
ing as low as twentj'-seven cents. Denham could not sell those 
^oods in New York. 

Q. I simply want to talk about exactly the same grade of 
goods. I understood you to say that a workman in Boston got 
fifty cents an inch, and in New York a dollar. Were they the 
same kind of work ? 

jA» X68. 

Q. BothaUke? 
A* Yes. 

Q. Then I understood you to say that Boston was enabled to 
send goods to New York, and sell them there? That is, that the 
New-York trade with Boston had grown on account of this com- 
petition ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Why is the price of labor a hundred per cent more for the 
same kind of goods than in Boston ? Why doesn't the competi- 
tion between Boston and New York reduce the price of labor in 
New York? 

A. I cannot sa}'. But it was a dollar an inch when I came to 
fioeton, in January*, 1873. New York was paying a dollar an inch, 
mud Denham wa6 paying but twenty-five cents, and he built up a 
hmndaome business. 

Q. In your opinion, this prison-contract has depressed the price 
of labor in Massachusetts ? 
A, Yes. 

Q. It has reduced the profit on goods ? 
.^i.« X es* 

Q. What is the net profit now ? Ten per cent ? 
A. Not on all goods. 
Q. What is the average ? 

A. Well, I will give an average of about ten per cent at the 
"^^Qtside. 

Q* What was the average profit before this prison-contract 
to affect the market? 
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A. I can safely say it was thirty-three and a third. 

Q. In other words, the profit has fallen from tiiirty-three and a 
third to ten per cent ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has this prison-contract in Massachusetts depressed the 
prices in New York yet? 

A. The demand there is so great, that the effect is qaite slight. 
It has little or no effect in that cit}'. 

Q. There is one thing that I cannot qoite understand, and per- 
haps you can make it clear in my mind, — how it is that the price 
of labor has been depressed by this prison-contract, when men are 
earning more in Boston than they could before. 

A, Let me explain. When I first came to Boston, New York 
ruled the Boston market, and sent almost every kind of goods to 
Boston, — hundreds and hundreds of thousands of dollars a year. 
New York has been not only wiped out of Boston, but pretty well 
cleaned out of the whole of the New- England States. Myself and 
others, smaller and larger manufacturers, have completely kept 
New York back, looking for the Southern and Western trade more 
than the Eastern. With the depression of prices now, we can 
feel our way into New- York City direct. 

Q. Isn't that better for you in the long-run, if yon have prices 
down so that you can send goods to New York, and undersell New- 
York manufacturers, and make ten per cent? Isn't that a good 
thing? 

A. Yes. But I would suggest to you to put yourself in my 
position. Denbam is like a sword hanging over my head, and I 
ask whether the State is going to sustain any thing like that. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Don't jou think that the general de- 
pression of business has had something to do with the depression 
in your business? 

A, Undoubtedly. 

Q. Isn't it a business that would be particularly afiflBCted by 
scarcity of money in the community? 

A. Our business is the first to fall, and the last to pick op ; 
but I think, that, in a great degree, it never would have been so 
low without this direct pressure on it. 

Q. You state that profits have fallen from thirty-three and a 
third to ten per cent. Are you aware that every bosiaess has 
been affected in the same waj- ? 

A. I will state right here, that, for the last two years, there 
has not been one of the smaller manufacturers but has been doing 
business at a loss. 

Q. Are you aware that that applies to almost every business in 
Boston ? 

A> I have heard so. 

Q. Don't you believe that the revival that we are having in all 
kinds of business is affecting this also at the present time? 

A. 1 will state right here, that, whether there is a convict-labor 
contract or not, there will be more gilt mouldings sold. But I 
know that teaching forty men to make mouldings outside of what 
labor we need to employ would necessarily depress the market. 

Q. If Mr. Denham were not at Concord, he woald be doing 
business outside ? 
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Q. Do joa believe, that if Denham were doing bueiness out- 
side to-day, employing all the help he would be lilcelj to employ, 
be would compete with you as well as if he were in Concord, with 
the manner in which he would conduct business? 

A. That is where I want him to be ; but he has threatened to 
destroy the smaller ones. 

Q. Wasn't he a competitor before he went to Concord ? 

A. I could compete with him in a small way. 

Q. How much less do his mouldings cost in Concord than out- 
side? 

A. I have not the slightest idea. But I believe in the good 
scholarship of Mr. Denham, and he said at the last hearing that 
be was ten per cent less than any other manufacturer. But, in 
spite of the ten per cent, he has a trustee in his establishment. 

Q. How do you account for that? 

A. Spoiled work, I think, by not having first-class hands at 
the head of his departments. 

Q. Isn't that to be taken into consideration when you compete 
with him ? 

A. I do not see that be should have any more consideration 
because he has a contract. If any gentleman is foolish enough to 
employ a man to run a concern, and give him charge of twenty- 
five men, and allow hundreds of thousands of feet to be run 
through and spoiled, it is his own fault and loss. 

Q, But doesn't that affect the competition that Denham makes 
with vou ? If he has lost so much stock, it has added to the cost. 

A. I do not see how that should give him any consideration, 
becaase it happens to people outside. 

Q. But the question is, whether Denham can make mouldings 
so much less as to be ruinous to the trade. 

A. According to his own words, he is ten |)er cent better off. 

Q, But suppose we do not take his word for it ? 

A. I have no other knowledge. 

Q. Taking your own testimony, that you believe he has had a 
>great deal spoiled? 

A. When I spoke of spoiled wcnrk, I meant the whitening de- 
partment, with which I have nothing to do. 

Q. Have you any evidence that Denham can get as much work 
fh>m a man in prison as f^om a man outside ? 

A. I have It fh>m his own instructors, that they do a good 
day's work, — as good as any man outside ; and the place that has 
spoiled the most work is the best-paying thing in Conc-ortl to-day. 

Q. Still 3'ou testify that the business has grown up since this 
contract has been in existence, so that Boston is competing with 
New York ? 

A. It is supplying Boston and New England, and sending the 
surplus to New York ; but at the same time last year we had a 
hundred and seventy-five men, and now it is less than a hundnM.1, 
including all Denham's instructors ; and tho^e hundred, and the 
convicts employed, do the business where fonnerly a hundred and 
seventy-five did it. 

V- How is it, if the business has so much increased, that the 
nomber of men baa falleQ off? 
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A. The business has not increased. 

Q. If you have driven New York out of Boston as a market, 
and nearly out of New England, how is it that your business has 
not increased ? Perhaps the 'dull times have something to do with 
it? 

A, Our work is depreciating, and going back in grade. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) Would it make any difference to you 
what price Denham paid convicts there ? If he chose to flood the 
market with work, couldn't he do it? 

A. I wish this Committee would make him pay a dollar a day 
for everv man. 

Q. I notice, that, in the report of your testimony before the 
other committee, you are represented as sajing that it would not 
make any difference if he paid a hundred and forty dollars a day 
for his men. 

A, If I expressed that opinion, I have changed it. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Tou do not think that Denham has made 
any money out of his contract? 

A. That is a very hard question for me to answer. 

Q, What is the public report ? How is it stated outside as to 
the effect of that contract upon Mr. Denham' s means? Has he 
made, or lost, money ? 

A, He is under a trustee. 

Q, Has he made mone}', or lost? 

A. 1 should judge, from having a trustee, that he had made 
none. 

Q. Then the contract has been unprofitable ? 

A. It seems so. 

Q. If this contract has proved so unprofitable to Mr. Denham, 
if he has not been able to make any money, in consequence, as yoa 
say, of the amount of wasted material, how is it that your business 
has suffered in competition with him ? 

A. 1 have stated, that, wherever I went to find a customer, I 
have found his goods cheaper. 

Q. 1 thought 3*ou said he had a good deal spoiled ? 

A. That was white stock. He works three hundred and sixtr-t 
five days in the year, except when the prison is closed by law ; and 
our business is dull in summer time. We have only to rely on 
four months in the spring and four months in the fall ; so that he 
has an opportunity to stock up : and there is no limit to the goods 
that he can sell. I found that it was very difiScult to find cus- 
tomers. Wherever I went, I found that 6. A. Denham & Co. 
supplied the market. 

Q, (By Mr. Reed.) Do 3'ou buy any thing of Denham? 

A. I do in the white stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) If this contract was advertised, and yoa 
had the requisite means, would you take it? 

A. I think not. 

Q, Why? 

A. I do not like to be bothered with convicts. I like to bare 
my equals work for me. 

Q, You do not think it is ver}' desirable? 

A, No : I do not think it is. 
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Q. YoQ have already said it was not very profitable? 
A. I think that ia his own negligence and fault, becaose he is 
not a practical man. 

Q, He was successful before he w«nt to Concord? 

A. Not no very. He failed once before. 

Q. I judge that you would infer that Denham was doing a busi- 
ness without profit? 

A. Judging fh>m the trustee being in there. 

Q. Suppose that Denham had carried on business outside, and, 
without regard to profit, had thrown his goods upon the market, 
wouldn't his competition be the same, even with outside labor? 

A. No. 

Q. If he had sold goods without regard to cost? 

A. lie never could get free labor more than ten per cent 
cheaper. He had it cheaper than anybody else in Boston before 
he went to Concord. On some mouldings he paid as much as 
twenty-five cents a hundred feet less. He took in schoolboys, 
and trained them to be skilled men. 

Q. Why was not competition as sharp then as now? 
^ A, It was not. 

Q. Do you think he gets labor now more than that much less 
than others? 

A. You can hold a convict right down to work. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) You do not find any fault with his train- 
ing those boys? 

A, No : they are a benefit to me now. If he would substitute 
youths for couvicts now, I should admire him. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Do j'ou believe that the failure of Den- 
ham was due to the spoiled stock that was made at the prison ? 

^-l. Not so much as to his own negligence in not having the 
pro|>er chiefs at the head. 

Q, There wasn't any thing else? 

A, No. 

Q. Were not his workshops burned down once or twice ? 

A. I believe there was a fire. I do^ not know whether he was 
insured or not. 

Q, (By Mr. Mklleh.) Aside fh>m that, is it not a disad- 
vantage to be obliged to employ men three hundred days in the 
year at times when there is no market ? 

A* les. 

Q. Wouldn't that tend to demoralize business? 

A, That is what I say. He is stocked up so, that, when the 
business comes, there is no chance for an advance, to get back 
what you lost in the dull months. This work is thrown out reck- 
lessly. 

Q, While it is a disadvantage to the contractor, it is injurious 
to competitors outside? 

.-I. Yes. 

Q. You can discharge men, or have them lie idle, during the 
dull season? 

^1. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsu.) Didn't you state a short time ago that 
Ceppi had the advantage of you, inasmuch as he kept his men at 
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were all sold out? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do you make that agree with the statement that Den- — Mr 
ham is ruining the trade by doing the same thing? Ton say that ^^^mi 
Ceppi is making money b}- keeping his men at work during the ^»^e 
dull season, and so having a large stock on hand when business ^s^ss 
stirs up. 

A, Yes. 

Q. And now you say that Denham, doing the same thing, is 4^ Ms 
ruinous ? 

A, Ceppi has one uniform rate of prices, and you may come to ^z^-co 
him in July, and not get a different price from what you will now. « ^w. 
If there is any increase in the cost of material, he will increase ^^«e 
accordingly. The best prices paid in Boston are paid to Ceppi. .. i. 
With them it is an easy competition. 

Q. But is there any reason particularly connected with thea 
prison-contract which makes Denham do differently? If he is 
different man from this other gentleman, he would be so outside ns^ 
well as inside. ^" 

A, But Denham never did employ his help all the time. 
hands were idle more than those of any shop in Boston. 

Q. (By Mr. Mellen.) Even when times are good, Denhai 
as a contractor, having his help cheap, has an advantage, and 
do you harm ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When times are bad, and he cannot dispose of his goods, h< 
can do you harm without doing himself good? 

A. Yes. I do not see why he is so persistent in clingiiig 
the contract, if there is no money in it. 

Q. (B}* Mr. Marsh.) Is he? 

A. They cling to it. I understand that they have an ex- 
tension until January. - 

Q, (By Mr. Hill.) How is it that the contract is less in ^^^ t 

jurious to the trade under Mr. Skillings's management than " ^ "^"^^ 
Mr. Denham*8? 

A. The}' have spread their course a little farther fW>m New 
England in the way of sales. I understand fh>m one of theij 
salesmen that they have spent several weeks in New Tork, and, 
from another, that he has been a whole month in the West, tryii 
to dispose of gooils. 

Q. If Mr. Skill ings had a contract in view, would joa have- 
any objection ? 

A. I would buy no more ; I would make up my raw material, 
break up my benches, and go West. This gentleman has mod 
larger means than Denham. If Denham had the means that 
understand Skillings has, I should have been out of Boston Iod[ 
before this, or working at the bench, or in some other business. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) The production is not to be in< 
by Mr. Skillings's means. 

A. I think that it would be increased if it was not ander Den« 
ham's management. 

Q. How is it going to be worse to have it in Mr. Skillings'i 
hands, who is a larger capitalist than Denham? 
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A. I anderstand that Denham is saperintendent of the firm, 
and Skillingi truBtee, and I think Denham has at all times exceeded 
the limit of his capital. He has always done more business than 
be was worth. I think, that, if he baa the means that I think Skil- 
liogs has, he woald wipe us out. 

Q. Don't joa think that the trouble in this competition is the 
manner in which Denham conducts his business, rather than the 
fkct that he employs convict-labor? 

A. A little of both. 

Q. The loose manner in which his business is conducted is part 
of it at least? 

A, Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Rbbd.) Do you regard these goods as an article 
of luxury, or of necessity? 

A, ' Luxur}'. 

Q. In times of depression, have yoa noticed whether there is a 
demand for luxuries, or a decrease ? 

A. Even among manufacturers, we have alwajrs found, that, 
when good times came, we were not up with the rest ; and, when 
bad times came, we dropped first. Still, for all that, we have 
found a steady desire for the goods. Business has fallen off in 
ten days on account of the enormous rise in materials. 

Q. Do you feel hopeAil for the future? 

A, We have had one spurt ; but we look anxiousl}* for the time 
from January to the Fourth of July. 

Q. (By Mr. Mbllen.) Suppose that Denham was not a com- 
petitor, or was a competitor in a legitimate field, would you expect 
that dull time? 

A. I would wait until he had disposed of the bulk of his stock, 
and then stock up myself. I know that he is always sure to sell 
at the lowest price. 



WKDimDAT, Not. 19. 
TESTIMONY OF REV. J. H. WATERBURY. 

Rev. J. H. Waterbury, Chaplain State Prison, having been called, 
testified, to questions submitted by the chairman : — 

I do not think prison-labor of any kind can affect outside indus- 
tries much, principally on account of the few prisoners compared 
with the mass of laborers in the Commonwealth. I have been told 
it affects ftve industries in some degree, but do not know it by any 
personal investigations on the subject. I consider regular occupa- 
tion good for any human being ; for idleness is ever productive of 
mischief. Satan always finds opportunities to soil the hearts of 
those who have nothing to do. To those shut up in prison, any 
snitable occupation is good ; and I think ours at Conconl is, on the 
whole, well selected. There are of necessity imperfections in any 
svstem. I can say that, perhaps, a system of work, with opportuni- 
ties for overwork, to be paid for by the contractor for the benefit of 
the convict or his family, would be an improvement over the pres- 
ent method. It would be conducive to industry and care, and act 
SB a Btimalant for good endeavors. 
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Q. (Bj' Mr. Marsh.) Do you know whether convicts at Con- 
cord ever receive money from the contractors or their agents? 

A. Oh, yes ! I have known of instances recently. Not long 
since a man came to me, and wanted to deposit with me some 

money. He said a contractor had promised to pay him % per 

month, he was such a good man for him. I told him I could not 
receive it ; that it would be better for him to ask the contractor to 
deposit it for him in some institution for such purposes oatside. I 
have been appealed to by others in a similar way. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) What control of the men have the 
contractors ? 

A. The contractors have control of the bodies of the men from 
the time the}' go out to work until they go in. If I should call a 
man away from his work fifteen minutes for moral talk, I should 
hear of it ; for the contractor has bargained for and demands eveiy 
minute of the man's time. The prisoner is not under the control 
of the reformatory part of the prison system during work-hours, 
only so far as work is reformatory. A part of the reformatorj' sys- 
tem is the chapel and its services, including the music and singing. 
So far as the right is concerned, the chaplain or Roman-Catholic 
priest has the right to send for a man at any time ; bat ander the 
circumstances it is a right that would be exercised with discretion. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) If you should keep a man more than 
fifteen minutes would you hear ft'om it? 

A. If he is a good workman, I would if I kept him long. I 
should hesitate to call a man out of the shop, because he, too, 
would understand the contractor's feeling, and I should hear fh)m 
him that he had contractor's work to do, and must do it. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) What efiTect does contract work have 
upon a convict in comparison with any other? 

A, I do not know, only that under the contract system, the only 
one with which I am familiar, the contractors control the bodies 
of the men more than the government does. If the government 
had the man's work in its control, I could have the man for refor- 
matory work when I wanted him. If the State was attempting 
to make money out of the men, as the contractors are, I don't 
know as it would make much difiference. I do not see why the 
State cannot control its energies, and make as much money as 
contractors, if it chooses. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) Do the contractors or instructors 
exert a moral influence over the prisoners? 

A. Never heard of any of them impressing themselves morally. 
They do give the men tobacco, which, in my opinion, is an enl. 
Now, the whole commerce of the prison is in tobacco, a plug or 
'* head" rating at ten cents. I think money would be better. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) If contractors gave money for overwork, 
do you think it would have a moral effect? 

A, I think it would. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do 3'ou think it would be better for 
the convicts, if no outsiders, like contractors or instructors, came 
in to the prison ? 

.!. I think it would. At any rate, now, all attempts at moral 
reformation have to come in incidentally. 
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Q. (By the Chairman.) What are joar dotien there? 

A. The Christian verities, and the intellectual improvement of 
the men. I do some teaching in the ^' three R's," which must be 
done individually in my room, or in the cells, mostly in the even- 
ing, as I know that the contractors want every minute of the men's 
time, and I do not desire to come into collision with them. I take 
the time after labor-hours, and generally go Arom cell to cell for 
two hours, making it a special point to teach those ignorant how 
to read, write, and cipher. Most of the bright men, and quick to 
learn, can get through their tasks by three o'clock ; and eight 
hoors would be sufficient for all, if all worked as well as the best. 
If all did, I could have ample time for my department. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) Would it not be better to have a 
room to teach them together in ? 

A. No. Then there would be plotting and talking, extra 
watching, and extra expense, although I don't think extra expense 
should be considered, if more good could be done. But as I teach 
merely reading, writing, and a little arithmetic, it can better be 
done individually, — in my room, or the cells. In a crowd the dull 
would be pressed down, and the bright ones would go away beyond 
them. With the chapel services and other reformatory influences, 
the results are good. I understand, (Vooi the annual report of 
1878, that but thirteen per cent came back a second time ; and we 
think but seven per cent ever get into other prisons. 

Q. (By Mr. Rxbd.) You feel confident that eighty per cent 
of those discharged never return ? 

A. I am ; and I have reason for believiug that three-fourths or 
four-fifths never return to any prison. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) Then would you prefer the contract 
system as having less defects than any other system ? 

A. The annual report of the State Prison Inspectors for 1874 
will g^ve a full and better answer. Well, men who are going out 
come to me, and say they have learned a trade : indeed, one man 
recentlv said he had a trade, for he had heeled boots and shoes 
all the time he had been there. Of course, under the present 
system no one learns a trade, unless it be to run a piece of machin- 
ery like a stitching-macbine ; and the most painfUl part of my 
duty is to warn and counsel the men. Just before their discharge, 
and prepare them for a good use of their (Veedom. If the con- 
tractor or the State would give them a chance to learn a trade, 
they would be better fitted for freedom. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Would not a man who had learned a 
whole trade come into competition with others outside? 

A, Yes. Competition is the zest of business. 

Q. (By Mr. Rkbd.) Do you find the most intelligent men to 
be the best working-men in prison ? 

A. The poorest men for work are those who know the least, 
and are unwilling to learn. The best men in the prison exert a 
good influence over the other convicts. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Are the greatest criminals the l>e8t 
behaved? 

^■1. I think they are. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Are not the greatest crimes by intel- 
ligent men? 
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A. Some crimes have been. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How do the intelligent compare with 
the ignorant? 

A. It is hard to make the comparison. Probably the majority 
are below the average order of intelligence ; and many found it dil- 
ficult to say *^ No " when tempted to do wrong. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor. ) Has crime any thing to do with intel- 
ligence ? 

A. I don't think any education is enough to prevent orime; 
but a man who can read and write can read the law. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Are great criminals given to drink? 

A. Many real sharp criminals are not. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) How many professional criminals are 
there in the State Prison? 

A. Only enough to make an exception to the rule that most of 
the convicts are not. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How large a proportion can yea 
trace back to intemperate habits ? 

A. Fully seventy per cent, by their own statements. I recog- 
nize three distinct causes for crime, — intemperance, ignorance, 
and bad tenements. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) What are the effects of poor tene- 
ments ? 

A. Crowded quarters, filthy living, lack of cleanliness, breed 
contamination. Cleanly living is apt to help keep the mind clean. 
Crowded sleeping-rooms for both sexes, old and young, tear down 
the barriers of decencj' and virtue. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) What proportion of your convicts come 
from this cause? 

A. I have never taken the statistics ; but scores tell me that 
the}' are better housed than ever before. 

Q. (By Mr. Mellen. ) What proportion come fh>m Boston ? 

A. Think perhaps a third. The Annual Report will tell. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) What proportion are hereditary crimi- 
nals? 

A. I can't tell. I should think that fhlly one-half, as a rough 
estimate, were conceived in the midst of sin and debauchery. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Do you know how many work at a 
trade after they get out ? 

A. No. I generally tell them to go off somewhere, and b^o 
life all over again, where they are not known or suspected. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) Are contractors allowed to pay the 
men? 

A, It is not allowed ; but it is done, for men have come to me, 
as I have before said. 

Q. How many cases ? 

A. Three that I can now recall. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) What influence have the inatmctors 
on the men? 

A. 1 don't sec any thing good in it. I am informed, that, in 
some way, newspapers and gossip get into the prison. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does not the amount of work done 
by quick men set the standard ? 
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A. Yes, I suppose it does. 

Q, Is the reformation of the convict affected by the presence 
of contractors in the prif^on ? 

A. So far as my experience goes, as I have said, the contractor 
controls the time, and that atTects the reformation of the prisoner. 
It is certainly a hindrance. Mj own Judgment rather favors 
giving the control of the men at work to the prison-offlcers, and 
not make so prominent pecuniar}* returns from their lat)or. At 
present the punishment of a convict is dependent on the instruc- 
tor's telling the otiicer, for instance, that a man does not do work 
enough. If the officer had control, he would know the men and 
their work better. 

Q. (By the CHAtRKAN.) Suppose the instructors should be 
employe<l by the officers of the prison, with the financial good of 
the concern at heart, would the influence be any better? 

A. I am rather crude in my ideas here, but am inclined to think 
it might. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) When instructors complain of a. man, is 
it taken for granted that the charge is correct, or does the prisoner 
have a fair chanc*> ? 

A. When a man goes into solitary, the contractor loses his 
labor, and an instructor, with the interest of the contractor at 
heart, would hesitate to re|)ort a man. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you say men are usually pun- 
ished when reported? 

A. Usually they are. If he says he will try, he is tried again. 
If he says he will try, but can't do the work, he is tried to see 
whether he can do it. The present condition of the prison is as 
good as at any time since I have known it. 



TiirwiDAT, Nov. 2. 
TESTIMONY OF CARROLL 1). WRIGHT. ^ 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright. I thoroughly considered the relation 
of convict to free labor in m}' report of last year, and subsequent 
study has not changed my opinions. Convict-labor is not espe- 
cially injurious to free labor, except in spcH^ial cases, like that of 
the gilt-moulding industry. Probably it has affected that, because 
it was a small industry, which grew up suddenly after importation 
fh>m Germany ; and, as there is about the same number of persons 
working in prison and out of prison at it, there is an undue com- 
|>etttion produced. The effect on the sale of goo<U 1 do not know. 
The fact that contractors in that or any other line have failed, or 
have not made money, would not prevent injury to outsiders. In 
regard to other industries, that of hat-making, for instance — the 
Air-hatters number five or six thousand in the United States, 
oataide the prison. In the prisons of the Uniteil States there are 
five hundred and ninety-three working at the same branch ; and I 
cannot blame hatters for finding fault, the percentage is m lar^o 
against them. I know of none others specially affected. It is 
perhaps to be expected that all industries should bear their part of 
the care and burden of civiliaation. 
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In regard to the contract and public-accoant systems. I am well 
satisfied, that, under a carefully-guarded contract, there is as much 
to be gained as under any other. In our State the prisons are not 
run as political affairs, as in some States ; and the question rests 
entirely upon the character of administration, and management oi 
the prison. Conversation with a great many convicts has led me 
to this conclusion. The}' say they care not for the system, so long 
as the manhood in them is recognized. If the contract system 
prevails in a prison properly administered, the evil efl^ts may be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) Would not the public account be 
more advantageous on account of the influence of contractors and 
instructors on the discipline and reformation of the convicts ? 

A. On general principles, that is not good for their reforma- 
tion, if it is understood that the primary idea of the prison-work is 
pecuniary profit. Contractors and their instructors should at all 
times be subject to the administration. They would not then im- 
pede reformation so much as if they were oflScials. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) Under a public-account system, would 
not the desire to get a large amount of work done affect the result 
in a reformator}' wa}', — lessen the attempts to reform? 

A. I think it might. At any rate, it would put the State in 
direct competition with its own industries, — a homceopathic method 
to reduce competition b}- competition. But a public-account sys- 
tem is sure, in the end, to result in a pecuniary loss : experience 
has proved that indisputably. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAN.) Would your theory of reformatoiy 
work keep in view making a prison self-sustaining? 

A. I don't believe you can make a large prison fblly self- 
sustaining, and secure the best reformatory work. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) If reform, then, was the highest 
desire, work would be an incident? 

A. To secure reform, I would turn a prison at once into a 
technical school. Incorrigibles are easil}* picked out ; they cannot 
be reformed, and should be on longest sentences in every prison. 
Seventy-five per cent are men with some moral attributes left 
which can be reached ; and they should be under best reformatory 
measures, whether the prison is made to pay or not. If it can be 
made to pay without injury to reformatory work, so much the 
better for all. It is chiefly a question of administration. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Should not a vagabond be made to sup- 
port himself? 

A. By all means. A certain class of criminals should be pun- 
ished by the cheapest and most expeditious methods, even if the 
lash be employed upon wife-beaters and the like. Fifty per cent 
of State prisoners are young men under twentj-six. There is 
nothing the matter with them beside the accident of crime. The 
rum question may and does enter largely into the case. Accidental 
criminals may become positive criminals by our present methods. 
A large portion of the incorrigibles are born with crimiDal minds ; 
and it does not matter what work they do. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Are positive criminab the result of the 
congregate system ? 
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A. Not etsentially. Podtive crimiDal habits might follow any 
tystem, although under a graded system the eWl might be removed, 
or at least lessened. The fact that a man is a convict, more ofben 
makes him a positive criminal thnn the result of any particular 
system. The criminal is entitled to have his manhood saved if it 
he possible. I shall recommend a graded system in my re|K>rt, 
suggesting Concord for the reformatory, and Cliarlestown fur the 
incorrigibles. I would have every criminal understand that 
Charlestown, or the prison for incorrigibles, would be a hard place, 
and I would make the sentence long, if not for life. The true 
object of prison-discipline, it seems to me, is to reduce the crimi- 
nal class in the community, and save society from contagion ; for 
crime cornipts the beholder, as well as the per|>ctrator. So long 
as crimes are committed, the law must take notice of them for the 
protection of the Commonwealth, and, if possible, — and I believe 
it to be often possible, — to cure the criminal. I believe in the 
Elmira plan, and see no reason why it cannot be tried satisfac- 
torily in this State. 



Not. 21. 
TESTIMONY OF GILBERT ROCK WOOD. 

Gilbert Rockwood, Marblehead, bootmaker, dec, testified : — 

I have had experience in prison and pnson-labor. Was kee|>er 
of Niagara County (N.Y.) Jail for three years. Was ftvquently 
at Auburn State Prison and Erie County Penitentiary with 
prisoners ; and in 1873-74 was in the employ of Dunn, Salmon, 
A Co., contractors, at the Auburn prison. My brother and 1 were 
the only outside help employed in shoe-shop No. 2. We were 
boot-treers on nice work which thev did not wish to intnist to 
convicts. In 1873 they paid sixty cents a day to convicts, and 
the stint was two cases a day. We couhl do fifteen cases a week 
each. It is the hardest part of boot-work, and we worked longer 
hours than the convicts. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) How did the product of the convicts 
compare with yours? 

A. For the time employed, the convicts did as much as any 
workmen could do. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman.) Could the instructors in an}* way 
favor the convicts? 

^•1. Yes. They could favor men, or make it harder for them. 
There is much ditference in stock : some is hard, other easy. 

Q. ' (By Mr. Tatlob.) How aljout tools? 

A, The convicts complained that they had poor tools, which 
made their work harder. 

Q. (By Mr. Rbsd.) Who made the coroplainu for poor work, 
or laziness? 

A. The instructors, to the prison-officers. 

Q. The punishment was what? 

A, Solitary confinement. 

Q. (By Mr. Tatlor.) The word of the instructors was not 
qoestioned usually ? 

A. Their statement generally went for truth. 
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Q. (By the Chairman.) What effect had the presence of con- 
tractors upon the reformation of the convicts? 

A. Never saw much of a reformatory effect. Think they often 
served as mediums for carrying news, papers, liquors, although the 
officers were strict. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Did the convicts seem anxious to learn a 
trade? 

A. Very many would slight their work, and did not seem to 
care. 

Q. (By the Chairman) Then you do not think the presence 
of outsiders benefits the convicts? 

A. I do not consider that outsiders can be conducive to 
reform. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Did j'ou ever hear of malicious 
destruction of work there by convicts? 

JIT Oh, yes ! 



Fbidat, Not. 21. 
TESTIMONY OF JOHN T. WARING. 

John T. Waring, president Waring Hat Company, and contrac- 
tor at State Prison, Concord, testified : — 

We have a contract at the Concord prison for convict-labor. Our 
first contract called for a hundred and fift}' men ; then we made an 
additional contract for fifty more. Have sometimes employed 
twenty men over the number. Think our contract was made io 
May, 1878, for five years. We pay forty cents a day for a man 
for the first year, and fifty cents after that. They work during 
hours that the warden has established. We have tried to estab- 
lish a task, but cannot do it, as men cannot all work alike. It 
may be that we can establish a stint for two-thirds of them, bat 
not for more. For instance, we cannot fix a task for those who 
tend machines. The task, for those who have one, is, in finishing 
the lowest grades, two dozen a day ; other grades, a dozen and a 
half. Perhaps one-tliird will do it. In case of failure to do a 
proper amount of work, we have no authority to punish, only to 
report them to the officers. Men are not often reported in the fin- 
ishing-room, nor in the planking-room. A year ago there were 
more than now. If reported, the punishment is solitary confine- 
ment. 

The disadvantages of a prison-contract are short hours for work, 
say, from seven to eight hours in winter, and nine in summer. 
Then, although, we get our men lower, you can count five men out- 
side as eight inside, with the advantage of working overtime in 
busy seasons, and reducing hours and employees when trade w 
dull. In prison there can be no hurrying, and no reducing num- 
bers. Again : in prison, more work is spoiled, and there is no 
remed}'. Outside, the work is contracted for, and spoiled goods 
arc paid for. Moreover, we have to contend against ignorance, 
indifierence, and occasionally malice. We have to take men, 
good, bad, and indifl!erent. Our tobacco costs us fifteen hundred 
or two thousand dollars a year, which would pay the rent of a 
good shop. We give presents to good men, as rewards of merit, 
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in the shape of fruit. We give no money, save to keep track of a 
man*a good behavior, and make him a nice present when he goes 
out, or hand a few dollars to his wife or mother when she comes to 
see him. We have to pay our proportionate cost for power and 
heat ; and we cannot control our employees to secure uniform 
work. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAN.) Have you ever employed discharged 
convicts ? 

.-1. Yes ; at our factory in Rhode Island. 

Q. What pay do they get ? 

A, Some of them a dollar per day, and we board them at three 
dollars |>er week. They will do better than that, ah the concern 
has been running but a short time. It is not fairly under way. 

Q, (By the Chairman.) How many trades are there in the 
business? 

.1. Two, — making and finishing ; but I was about to speak of 
the advantages of a prison-contract. 

Q. Well, what are they? 

^'1. They are few : in fact, none. I went there because I wanted 
a shop, and that was to be hail. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) Do you use machinery at the prison? 

A. Yes. We have pouncing-machines : in the planking-room 
the second sizing-machines, which do the hardest part of the work, 
and must be taken into consideration in stating the amount of 
work done. We call it a stint to size twenty-one hats down to 
within an inch of its proper size ; then they go to the machines, 
where the work is facilitated. The time taken to do twentv-one 
hats will vary with the men. Some will be through by three 
o'clock, some at four o'clock, and others will require all day. As 
a rule, any fair workman will l)e through an hour before quitting- 
time. Outside the prison, a fair day's work would be three dozen 
hats, so far as sizing is concerned. 

Q. Do you get so good a price for your goo<ls as out^iide factory- 
work? 

vi. competition varies so, it is hanl to tell. There is a close 
competition between New JtTsey shops and our own. We average 
from ten dollars and a half to fifteen dollars )>er dozen for our 
goods. The same goods made by outside parties are sold at prices 
which intlicate that their labor does not cost more than ours. Most 
of tlie fine goods are ma<le by outsiders. 

Q. What effect does your protluct have upon the market? 

.1. I do not think what we make would atfect the hat- market at 
all, were it not for the sensation caused by it, and the talk made 
about prison-contracts. 

Q. What is your annual product, or sales? 

A, Amount of sales last year were as follows: men's, $73,- 
528.53; ladies*, $69,125.46; toUl, $142,G.'>3.*JU. Number of 
dozen shipped, 16,63H. 

It is only fair to say, that, out of last jear, we lost about one 
month by fire. 
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Wedkudat, Not. 9S. 
TESTIMONY OF JOHN JOHNSON. 

John Johnson, silver-gilder, emploj-ed by Ceppi & Co., Boston, 
testified : — 

I consitler that m^' trade has l>een injured by prison-work. I 
was one of the originntors of the l)usine8s, now Denliam & Co.'s, 
at East Boston. When we startwl in 1874, there were but four men 
and six boys engaged in the business. We ran the business up to 
sevent}' hands. When Denham made his prison-contract, there 
were three hundred men employed at it about Boston, and then one 
hundred and fifty men were at once thrown out of work by the 
prison-competition, and many were compelled to leave the State. 
One man in Arlington had his machinery all set up, but did not 
start when he heard of the prison-contract. We also think prison- 
labor has reduced our wages, although we can't tell yet the full 
extent of the competition. At any rate, it has driven free labor 
out of the business until there are now but a hundred and twentv- 
five at work at it in New England. We claim that it is cruel to 
make one trade stand such a strain as this contract puts upon us. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) What do gilt moulders earn per week? 

A. A man can earn from nine to ten dollars per week now. 
In 1874 he could earn fifteen or sixteen dollars, and for this reason 
I think the reduction in our trade has been greater than others. 
My individual earnings are as good as ever. The^' amoimt to eigh- 
teen or nineteen dollars per week ; but there are but few men who 
follow my particular branch in the State. My work is artistic. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Can convicts do it? 

A. I hear there are six at work at it in Concord, and they put 
good men out of a job. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is their work as good as yours? 

A, I think in certain cases work like mine woukl pass better 
than convicts'. A dealer can tell the difference in work; a cus- 
tomer cannot. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) If Denham was outside the prison, 
would his shop be so severe a competitor, even if he employed boys 
and girls? 

^1. Don't think he would. The trouble, however, is not with 
the cheap work, but with the good as well. Convicts coming out, 
and desiring to work at the business, would overstock the labor- 
market, de[)rcciate prices, and ruin the business. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) Do 3'ou object to teaching prisoners a 
trade ? 

A, On general principles, no. But they ought to learn a trade 
they can follow when discharged. 

Lawrence Welby, clerk, Boston, testified: — 

Have paid much attention to the prison-labor problem, and 
think prison-labor should be directed in such a channel, that the 
difl!erent institutions can supply each other with the necessaries to 
be used by the inmates, and surplus labor should not be let out at 
a price below market-rates. Do not think it fair or Jnat to a work- 
ingman outside to employ men in prison on labor which may throw 
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honest workers oat of employment, as it has notably in the gilt- 
moulding trade. There ought to be some reciprocal way whereby 
one institution can provide another with food, shoes, vegetables, 
Slc. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor. ) Do you know the advantages of prison- 
labor? 

A. Yes, there are many. Cheap labor, no rent, are some of 
them. 

Q. What are the disadvantages ? 

A. I don't think there are any. 

Q. None? 

A. None that I am aware of. 

Q. (By Mr. Rebd.) You call yourself well posted in prison- 
contracts ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What does it cost a contractor for tobacco at Concord ? 

A, I have heard they give tobacco: don't know what it costs. 

Q. If it costs a contractor six dollars a head for tobacco for 
two or three hundred convicts, would not that be equivalent to pay- 
ing a tolerably* fair rent for the shop ? 

A. Well, yes. 

Q. If the wanlen has the power to change a set of hands who 
have learned the business, for another green set, at his option ; if 
be has the power to call men fVom their work to visit their friends, 
or go into solitar}* confinement ; if the chaplain can take them fVom 
their work in the busiest times for reformatory work ; if the eon- 
tractor has to take the men as they nm, instead of picking them 
out, — wouldn't you, as a well-posted man, call it disadvantageous 
to the contractor? 

A. Well, yes, I should think so. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcHMAN.) Y^ou might add to what Mr. Reed 
has said malicious destruction of stock, &c., by convicts: is not 
that a disadvantage? 

A. Yes, I sup|>ose so. 

Q. (By the Chairman. ) Have 3'ou any Airther information for 
the Committee? 

A, None that I think of. 



TcBUDAT, Dec. 3, 1879. 
TESTIMONY OF JOHN T. ZAREGA. 

John T. Zarega, Air-felt hat-maker, Boston, toHtified : — 

Am not an employer, but appear for the Ilattors' Association. 
I work for Boylston Manufacturing Company. 

Q. {Uy the Chairman.) Is your ass<KMalion a trade-union? 

A, It is an association of hatters to protect their own interests. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) State what you know of the effects of 
prison-labor on free labor. 

A. Prison-labor affects us, because our occupation is confined 
to a few. There are but alK>ut eighty men in Massachusetts, out- 
side the State Prison, working at the trade, and, as the trade runs 
by teaaoot, w« ire employed bat ibout eight months in a year. 
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There are about two hundred and twenty men opposed to as in 
prison. Our complaint is, that prison-contract, here and else- 
where, overwhelm us in too great a proportion ; for outside the 
prisons of the country there are but six or eight thousand people 
getting a living from the business, and prison-work, coming into 
competition with us, makes our seasons shorter, and earnings 
less. The best we can do now is to earn eight or nine dollars a 
week as an average for the j'ear round. And, even if convicts learn 
the trade at prison, they cannot live by it, by overcrowding the 
market when they get out. We figure up that there are a thou- 
sand convict hat-makers in the country, and but six thousand free 
workers ; so that the convict percentage is very heavy. The ques- 
tion is one of idleness. As it stands, either we or the prisoners 
must be idle. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) What would you suggest? 

A. We would like the English style, where each convict works 
at his trade. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What is a fair day's work? 

A. At sizing, two dozen hats in ten hours. We work by hand. 
The use of a machine increases the production of a factory, and 
machines in prison would increase the competition. Machines do 
a third of the wOrk. 

Q, (By the Chairman.) How do prison hats compare with 
yours? 

A, They look about the same ; but we cannot produce them as 
cheap. Ours are probably better made. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you work evenings or all night 
in driving seasons? 

A, No : we work by daylight, never b}* gaslight, and in short 
days make short hours. 

Q, (By the Chairman.) You work by the piece? 

A, Yes. We get from ten to eighteen cents a hat. 

Q. (By Mr. Marsh.) If convicts who have learned the trade 
in prison sought work in your shop, would 3'our Union allow him 
to work ? 

A, Not in the best shops. 

Q. What chance, then, is there for a reformed convict who has 
learned a trade, and wishes to live b}' it, to get work? 

A. It lies between him and us who shall work. 

Q. Do you object to him because he has been in prison ? 

A, Yes ; and because the trade is already overcrowded. Tcm-h 
them more trades. We don't want so many of them in one to 
overwhelm it, as they do ours. 

Q. Do you wish the Committee to understand that no one in 
prison should learn a trade at which to work when he is dis- 
XJharged ? 

A. No ; but we don't want them in trades where there is no 
room. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) If the convict had been a hatter before 
imprisonment, could you object to work with him? 

A. No ; not if he was a legitimate hatter. We would like to 
see a percentage of trades in prison. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) If a convict has no trade, and learns 
the hatter's trade in prison, what then? 
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A. The induoements to learn our trade are few. It is not like 
the shoe trade. A man buys a hat the last thing. 



TESTIMONY OF JAMES MURRAY. 

I am a hat-finisher; work for S. G. Gu3'er & Co., 8 Eemble 

Street, Highlands. We work by the piece, and do twenty hats a 

day, on an average. We work as long as we can see daytimes. 

Have seven or eight months' work during the year. We can earn 

some ten dollars per week during the busy season, and three or four 

clollars during the dull time. This season the business is a little 

l>etter, as the employers get their pay better, and care more to fill 

orders. It is now the dull season, and it will last until Feb. 1. 

*rhe other dull season is from August to November. I do not 

know about the matter personall}* ; but, when we ask for work, 

oor employers tell us they cannot compete with prison-labor. Hats 

which the}' sold for twenty-four dollars per dozen have to go at 

thirteen dollars. Business has been worse since the prison-contract 

began, two 3'ears ago. 

Q. (By 3Ir. Hill.) Are so many soft hats worn as there 
were? 

A. No ; but not enough have stopped to kill the trade. 
Q. (By Mr. Maksh.) Is the fashion running on stiff hats? 
A. Yes. Soft hats are not s& much woni ; but there is a de- 
mand for them. Yet our agent says there is no use for us to make 
them, as he cannot compete with prison-goods. This year, too, 
there has been no run on ladies* hats. We have made them ; but 
ihis year the prison makes them for nine and eleven dollars per 
dozen, which is less than outside shops can manufacture them. 
They are fashionable, too. 

Q. (By Mr. Taylor.) Do you know an}* thing about the 
nature of prison-contracts ? 
A. No, sir; only that they lessen our earnings? 



Wednesday, Dec. 3. 
TESTIMONY OF OLNEY T. MEADKR. 

Olnej T. Header, firm of G. S. Guyer & Co., Boston, testi- 

Qed : — 

Our firm makes fur-felt hats, mostly for men's wear. The effect 

^>f prison-labor upon our business has been such that our soft-hat 

>rork and trade has disappeare<l. We do not have one-tenth as 

^nany to make as formerly. Our workmen say tlie loss of trade is 

^»aosed by prison-labor ; and our salesmen say prison-goods are 

offered at one-half what we can sell them for. Personally I know 

nothing about the matter. We make goods from twenty one to 

thirt^'-three dollars per dozen wholesale. I am not familiar with 

line of prison- made goods. Wilcox & Co. of Boston, Boylston 

Square, and Hooper of Brooklyn, make goods similar to ours. 
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Q. (By the Chairman.) What is the prevailing style of hat 
this year? 

A, Usually there has been about an equal amount of stiff and 
soft hats. 

Q. (By Mr. Hill.) Don't 30U think the change in fashion 
has affected the amount of soft hats made? 

A. Don't think fashion has done it, although fashions change. 
The trouble is, the prison-makers can sell goods for eleven Mid 
fifteen dollars per dozen as good as we have to ask firom twenty- 
one to twenty-four dollars for. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) What part of the cost of a hat is the 
labor expended on it? 

A. About half the cost. On an average hat for a man, the 
stock costs ninety-four cents, the labor ninety cents. 

Q, How are prices this 3*ear ? 

A, About the same as last. We did not perceive any falling- 
off in sales from the effect of prison competition last year. It has 
come tJiis year. Personal!}' I cannot account for it. 

Q. What are your sales? 

A, We do a business of thirty-five thousand dollars a year. 
Wilcox ^ Co.*s sales, they sa}', are a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, including silk hats. 

Q. Does not outside competition — that of New Jersey or Con- 
necticut — affect 3*ou ? 

A. Of course we feel outside trade, and ontside prison-labor. 

Q. Where are your sales? ^ 

A. Tvito-thirds of our hats are sold in Massachusetts, to Jobbers. 
But few hats are imported from New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Reed.) Don't 3'ou think, on the whole, that stiff 
hats are more fashionable this year, and that less soft hats are 
made, prison, or no prison? 

A. Well, I don't know but that is so. 



FaiDAT, Dbc. 5. 
TESTIMONY OF R. B. HAWLEY. 

R. B. Hawley of Merrimack Hat Company, Salisbnrj, Mass., 
testified : — 

Our factory makes wool hats, employing a hundred and eighty' 
hands : of these there are a hundred and twelve men, fifty women, 
and twenty-five boys. Tlie}- can be subdivided into forty-five fin- 
ishers, sixty plankers. The women are trimmers, and the boys 
work at carding. The average wages of finishers are two dollars 
per da}' ; plankers, seven dollars and fifb}' cents per week ; the bo}'8 
earn fifty-five cents a day ; and the women will average about two 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. In the State there are six wool- 
hat factories, employing five hundred and eighty-two hands. The 
Merrimack Hat Company produces forty-two thousand dozen hats 
annuallv, worlli tliree hundred thousand dollars; the Bavlev Hat 
Company, thirty-two thousand dozen, worth two hundred and fidy 
thousand dollars ; the Haverhill Compau}*, eighteen thousand 
dozen, value a hundred and forty thousand doUtfs ; W. B. Thorn 
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db Co., thirty thousand dozen, value two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars; C. H. Tenny St Bro., thirty thousand dozen, 
value two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars; Charles 
Ingalls dc Son, twenty thousand dozen, value a hundred and 
twent}' thousand dollars : total, a hundred and seventy-two thou- 
sand dozen, valued at a million, two hundred and fifly-eight 
thousand dollars. Perhaps one-third of the wool hats made in the 
countr}' are produced in Massachusetts. The proportion sold in 
Boston is about twenty. per cent of the whole product : the other 
sales are mainly in New York. But few wool hats made outside 
are brought into New England. With us the price of hats has 
depreciated about two dollars and seventy-five cents per dozen 
Hince 1H75. We attribute this to the severe competition of the 
low grades of fur goods, and are told that these are made in pris- 
ons. The depreciation in wool between 1875 and 1H79 may be 
equal to a dollar on a dozen hats. Labor has depreciated to an 
amount of twenty cents per dozen ; other small items, like fuel and 
drugs, may raise the total up to about a dollar and forty cents or a 
dollar and fifty cents per dozen. In the market there are 
so many cheap hats, averaging from eight to fifteen dollars per 
dozen, that, in spite of Uie reduced cost before mentioned, we 
cnnnot get the prices we formerly had, which paid us a profit. 
We used to get the range up to twelve dollars per dozen : to-day 
we have been crowded down, so that it is impossible to sell our 
pnxiuct for more than nine dollars per dozen to Jobbers. In 1^77 
our average price used to be ten dollars per dozen : now it is 
seven dollars and twenty-five cents, showing an actual deprecia- 
tion of two dollars and seventy-five cents. Formerl}' we ranged 
(him the lowest limit up to twelve dollars, and then the lowest 
gra<ie of furs ranged from twelve dollars upwards. Judging from 
our Boston trade, we meet here a positive confiict with the cheap 
fur goo4ls. The prices of outside manufacturers are crowded 
down by prison competition, and both combine<i create the severe 
competition about which we complain. The reduction in the price 
of stock would naturally produce a depreciation of a dollar and 
fifty cents per dozen ; but to-day, with the appreciation of gooils, 
we could get the prices of 187B-77 but for fur hats. Change in 
taste and fashion has had nothing to do with it. Wool-hat 
makers produce as many changes in Mtyle are fur-hat makers ; and 
it takes an expert to tell the two kinds of hats when side by 8i<le. 
We feel safe in saying, that, if fur goods were pnxluced at such 
prices that legitimate manufacturers outside could make them, we 
could secure an advance on our prices of to-<lay. Furthermore 
the pressure of com|)etition has com|)elled a rc<luction in the wages 
of our help : so the injury is not wholly felt by the einplo3'ers. We 
are ready to meet legitimate competition ; but the tendency of 
prison-contracts at low wages, little or no rents, and small plants 
of capital, is to drive down and keep down the price of goods 
made outside, and destroy the profit of the industry, which requires 
a heavy plant to establish it at the start, and keep it running. 



BofTOH, Dec. 1, 18T9. 

To Committee on Convict-Labor : 

Gentlemen, — I stated in my evidence before yoar Committee, 
that the cost of labor in making boots and shoes in the Massacha- 
setts State Prison, when managed to the best advantage, is about 
eighty per cent (80%) of what it costs outside. 

With an}' thing less than first-class management by men of 
experience with convict-labor, the cost would be quite as much as, 
or more than, outside, because the expense is continually going on. 
even if nothing is produced ; so that in order to be successful, you 
must have superintendents in charge, of greater ability, and con- 
sequently greater value, than would be required for the same 
amount of business outside. 

I think it much easier to successful!}' conduct a shoe basiness 
employing three hundred practical shoemakers outside than to 
manage a hundred convicts ; so that the cost of making boots and 
shoes (when paying forty cents per day for each convict) shall be 
not over eighty per cent of outside cost. 

As a matter of fact, the management of our prison contract re- 
quires as much work, and costs as much money, as it costs to 
superintend four times the amount of business outside. In this 
estimate I do not include the pay of instructors, as that is reck- 
oned into the eighty per cent cost; but I refer strictly to the 
general business management. 

The contractor must take the men as they run, — old or young, 
weak or strong, rogues and dunces. So long as thej* are able to 
keep clear of the doctor and the hospital, they are supposed to 
be al)le-lK)died. 

If a manufacturer of any product that requires skilled labor 
should be offered the labor, at forty cents per da}', of the first 
hundred men he should meet in the street, he won Id proluiblv 
refuse to make the contract. They might be good lawyers. Judges, 
bankers, dry-goo<ls clerks, &c.. and yet be very poor shoemakers 
or brush-makers. Now, make sure that the hundred men shall all 
be criminals, the majority the ver}- dregs of the community, 
morally and physically ; that in prisons they have no incentive 
to lalwr ; that foo<l, shelter, and cloihing are assured, whether they 
do nuioli or little ; that, as a rule, they are men who by nature and 
education are averse to honest work of any kind, — and you at 
once see the disadvantages under which the contractor labors. As 
a matter ot course, we get a low grade of work. 

We have boon contractors al>out three years, and, while we are 
getting better (luality of work than at first, I think it strictly with- 
in bounds to say tliat the grade is fully twenty per cent below 
what would be got from experieni^l shoemakers oatstde, on 
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same class of work ; so that, except in times when there is a great 
demand for low-priced goods regardless of quality, the saving in 
lal)or is lost in the reduction of selling-price of the product. 

The contractor is liable to loss b}' damage to stock in process 
of manufacture, b}* carelessness or design, on the part of convicts. 
Whole cases of boots have been maliciously cut, or otherwise 
damaged. 

There is danger of great waste of what shoe-manufacturers call 
^' findings." The contractor must furnish all tools, which are 
being constantly lost or destroyed b}- the carelessness or wilfulness 
of the con\icts. Outside the prison, it is customary for each work- 
man to Aimish his own *' kit," or tools. The contractor is obliged 
to produce gooils when it is not for his interest to do so, unless, by 
the consent of the prison authorities, he pays for the men, and does 
not work them. We at one time paid for over a month's labor, 
and did not work the men, because the loss was less than it would 
have been to produce goods we could not sell. 

The contractor must produce goods when he does not want them, 
and cannot increase the product when he does want them. He 
must produce the same kind of goods all the time, because it is a 
great waste of time to change f^m one thing to another, and this 
time the contractor must lose. This necessitates the loss of in- 
terest, by carr3'ing goods a portion of the year, so that it requires 
three times as much capital to successAiUy do the same amount of 
business in the prison as it does outside. 

1 have not mentioned the great variety of annoyances and losses 
that naturally come up by the enforcement of prison rules, such 
as taking men out for punishment, or for work in other depart- 
ments of the prison ; nor the fact that quite a portion of the year 
the convicts work but lew hours each day, and never what would 
be a All I da}* outside, because these things are considered and 
allowed for in the general statement, that the cost of prison-labor, 
at forty cents per day for each convict, is about eighty per cent of 
what the cost is outside. 

On the whole, if the contractor thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness, has capital sufficient to hold his production through dull 
seasons, and has an established trade for it in its season, he ma}* 
in time build up a paying business ; but he cannot expect to do so 
till after some 3*ears of trials and experience ; and I believe the 
same amount of capital, ability, and labor, is more sure of getting 
a fair return fh>m the beginning, outside, rather than inside, the 
Massachusetts State Prison. 

W. B. RICE. 
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Table I. 



Kind of Work DOin nt 
Penal Institutions in 
THs Unitsd States in 
WHICH Contict Labor is 

EMPLOYED. 



Number of 
titatet in 
which Ck>ii- 
vicu are 
employed 
Id ladutUry 
named. 



Namber of 
Convicts em- 

f>luyed in the 
ndustrv 
named in the 
United SUtes 



Whole number 
of pertona em- 
ployed in the 
Industry named 
in tboae 8tat«« 
In which that | 
Industry U car- 1 
ried oo in pria> 
ona. (U.8.0en- 
•ua, 1870.) 



Number of per- 
aooa employed 
In industry named 
In the United 
States, aoc ofdln y 
to U.8. Ceaaus of 
1870. 



Agricultural Implements, 
Boots and shoes, . 
Carpets, .... 
Carriages and wagons, . 
Cigars and tobacco, 
Clothing, .... 
Furniture, 
Iron goods. 

Farmers and laborers,* . 
Leather and leather goods. 
Stone, .... 
Wooden goods, 
Prison duties,* 



Miscellaneous. 
Brick makers. 
Brick makers and masons, 
Brick and stone masons. 
Masons, .... 
Stone masons, 
Brooms, .... 
Brushes, .... 
Boxes, paper, . 
Carpenters, 
Gas making, . 

Gilding 

Hau 

Laundry work. 
Match boxes,* . 

Printing 

Plumbers (and tinsmiths), 
Tinsmithing, . 
Toy watches, . • 

Toys and notions, . 
Weaving, 

Weaving prison stripes. 
Weaving Dagging, . 
Weavers and tailors, 
Sewing, laundry, and fkrm 
work,* . . . . 



Aogrboates. 
Farmers and laborers,* 
Prison dutlew,* 
Productive industries, 

Totals, 



6 
20 

2 
14 

8 
18 
17 
14 
29 
10 
18 
15 
29 



10 



002 
6,581 

175 
1,251 

510 

2,202 

2,884 

3,504 

10,007 

787 
1,887 
1,120 
4,030 



107 

05 

10 

8 

10 

288 

1,010 

10 

93 

18 

120 
•*S08 

315 
26 
10 
17 
30 
51 
15 

114 

.13 

3 

80 

277 



10.807 

4,9^ 

24.585 



40,122 



8,080 

129,989 

2,939 

83,158 

22.480 

105,157 

52,107 

104,985 

85,689 
28.161 
87,440 



344 
38 

2,104 
81 

132 j 

3,088 

1,827 

1.001 

28,013 

1,533 

170 

18,586 

17,308 

6,382 
967 

3,802 
137 j 

34,869' 
1,702 

1.176. 



666,625 



666,625 



80.678 

125.889 

7,697 

64.928 

47.818 
118,875 

67,091 
137,515 

69.in 
82.2n 
64,306 



48,299 

11,043 

6,206 
2.425 
4.486 

67364 

8,723 

1.534 

tl6,178 

60,906 

80,924 

4,783 

35323 

6U 



343,731 
textiles. 



1,360.240 



1,389.240 



* No census comparisons obtainable. ** Wool-bat makers. 

t Includes bat and cap makers. There are In the United States between 5,000 and 8,000 
wool bat makers, doing work similar to that performed by the 503 conrlcta. 
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Table II. — Kind of Labor in Penal In^ittUiona — Concluded. 





Convicts at Work. 




Convicts at Work. 


8TATS8 AND KiNO 








States and Kind 
OF Labor. 








or Labor. 


Male*. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Oregon, . 


55 


_ 


56 


Vermont. 


250 


21 


271 


Skilled. 


45 


. 


45 


Skilled, . . 


108 


. 


108 


Unskilled, . 


10 


— 


10 


Unskilled, . 


12 


— 


12 










I*rison datiea, . 


40 


21 


61 


Pennstltania, 


2,904 


285 


3.270 










Skilled, 
UnnkillcHl, . 


2,210 
536 


204 


2,414 
536 


VlROIKIA, 


700 


28 


818 


Prison duties, 


248 


81 


320 


Skilled. 


290 


28 


S18 










UnskiUed. . 


600 


.. 


500 


Rhode Island, 


203 


75 


368 










Skilled. 
Unskilled, . 


111 
117 


44 


155 
117 


W. Virginia, 


238 


6 


243 


Prison duties. 


65 


31 


06 


Skilled, 


200 


. 


300 










Prison duties. . 


38 


6 


43 


So. Carolina, . 


710 


16 


726 










Skilled, 
Unskilled. . 


161 
540 


16 


161 
565 


Wisconsin, . 


n8 


14 


709 










Skilled, 


641 


• 


641 


Tennessee, . 


1.167 


83 


1,200 


Unskilled. . 


43 


. 


43 


Skilled, 


. 515 


_ 


515 


Prison duties. . 


94 


14 


108 


Unskilled. . 


533 


— 


533 










Prison duties, 


110 


33 


152 


















Territoribb. 


84 


» 


84 


Texas, . 


1,718 


20 


1,738 


Skilled. 


61 




CI 


Unskilled, . 


1,415 


— 


1,415 


Unskilled, . 


1» 




19 


Prison duties. 


303 


20 


323 


Prison duties, . 


4 


— 


4 



Rbcapitulation. 



CoNTicTs AT Work. 




Females. ' Total 



United States, 



Skilled. . 
Unnkilled. . 
IMson duties. 




40,122 

23,524 

11.668 
4,980 
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APPENDIX. 



TESTIMONY GIVEN BY DR. WINES AND OTHERS IN NEW -YORK 
CITY. ON NOV. 12, 13. AND 14. AT A JOINT CONFERENCE 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SUB-COMMITTEE ON CON- 
TRACT CONVICT LABOR AND THE PRISON LABOit 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE STATES OF CON- 
NECTICUT AND NEW JERSEY. 




APPENDIX. 



The Chairman. We have here in this hotel the mayor of the city of 
Scran ton, Penn. It has been suggested by a member of the conrent.on, 
that he be invited to meet with us. He has no special interest in the 
meeting, except as a friend of any labor-reform movement. I would 
ask that he be invited to be present during the meeting this morning. 
Motion earned. 

The Chairman. We have with us Dr. Wines of Irvington-on-the- 
HadM)n. He is here by special request of the Commission, and he is a 
eeutleman who has made a life-long study of this question of convict- 
ubor. We shall be very glad to hear from him. 

Dr. Wines. I have come here without any preparation whatever, and 
I have not come orepared to m'ake any speech. I come merely to hear 
the discus^ion, ana to offer such views as I may have incidentally. I am 
quite at sea under the invitation as fl^ven. I aon*t know what the joint 
meeting of the several commissions has done; I don*t know iihat conclu- 
sions tliey have reached, and really do not know the general current and 
character of the work which they are doing. I don*t know specifically 
witli what view and object these commissions have been appointed by the 
several legislatures. I know generally that they are commissions to 
in()uire into and report upon prison-labor; but in what aspects, or with 
what views and witn what aims specifically, I am not informed I have 
not f*een any of the proceedings of the commissions, severally or jointly, 
and I don't know what conclusions they have reached, if any; so that I 
am quite at sea at the prescMit moment. I don*t know to what |K)int or 
points I should direct any observations or views that I might have to sub- 
mit. If the Chairman could outline Uie work of this meeting and its 
object, I should be better prepared to say something. 

Mr. Mlrphy. I would suggest that the commissioners from each of 
the States should state distinctly what duties were assigned to them 
under their commissions. That will give Dr. Wines a clearer idea of the 
course of discussion that has taken place, and the objects that we have in 
view, and upon what we desire to make re|K)rt. 

The Chairman. I will ask Col. Murpny to state the instructions of 
the State of New Jersey. 

>Ir. MuRPHT. The Legislature of the State of New Jersey passed a 

Sint resolution, authorizing the appointment of five commissions, as 
Hows. 

r^fr. Murphy here reads the Resolution.] 

The Chairman. I will ask Mr. Litchrnan to state the instructions of 
the I>*gislature of the State of Massachu.setts. 

r^lr. Litchman reads the same] 

The Chairman. I ask Mr. Tweedy to make a statement of the in- 
structions of the Leffislature of the State of Connecticut 

Mr. TwKEi>Y. The remlution of the General Assembly of the State 
of Connecticut is as follows. 

[Mr. Tweedy her« reads the Resolution] 
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The Chairman. The general question, then, doctor, is this: whether 
or not the contract system should be abolished from our State Prisons, 
and, if so, what can be substituted in its place. 

Dr. Wines. I can see that is the duty confided more particularly by 
the two commissions of Massachusetts and Connecticut. The commi»- 
sion of New Jersey has reference to different instructions. They are not 
so much to inquire into the contract system and its results, as they are to 
inquire into the broader question of the competition of priaon-labor with 
free labor, outside labor.' I think in the action of t^e New-Jersey Leei^ 
lature, no reference whatever is made to the management of the la^r 
specifically, but only to the effect which prison-labor may have upon oat- 
side labor; but I observe that the contract system in the other two States 
is made the permanent question, and competition only subordinate. 
Well, now, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the broad question of competitioQ 
of prison-labor with free Jabor, I hold a very decided opinion, and that is, 
that really there is nothing of it. I do not think that the amount of 
prison-labor, take the whole country together, is more than a drop in the 
bucket. I do not think it can possibly come into competition appreciably 
with free labor. But so far, I would yield to the pressure from working- 
men as to favor — and not upon that ground alone, but upon higher, 
broader ground — the introduction of a much larger number of trades into 
our business. In the year 1870 a commission was created in this State 
to examine both these questions, but more particularly the one raised by 
the action of the New-«Jersey Legislature; viz., the competition of prison- 
labor with free labor. The examination was a very comprehensive one. 
There were three commissioners, — Mr. Meyers of Auburn and myself, on 
the part of the New- York Prison Association, and Mr. Fencer, a very 
intelligent shoemaker, on the part of the laboring-men ; and I think we 
devoted, — uur work was continued through several months, — but we 
probably devoted three entire months of labor to the examination of that 
question. We visited all the institutions in the State, both penal and 
reformatory, where skilled labor was carried on. We examined wit- 
nesses, prison officers and contractors, and even citizens, to some extent, 
and we examined representative workingmen in every part of the State, 
until the workingmen said they were entirely satisfied, and had no more 
names to suggest The very last thing we did was to say, ** Now, Mr. 
Fencer, if you and your constituents, the laboring-men, nave any more 
men in any part of the State that you wish us to examine, the way is 
open for it. ^' And he said *' No, a suificient number have been examined.*' 
li any of you gentlemen have read the report of that Commission (it 
makes a volume of some four or five hundred pages, and the evidence is 
reported in full, and a very comprehensive report made by the Commis- 
sion), and have examined the evidence taken by that Commission, yoa 
will have perceived that there is not a solitary workingman in the Slate 
of New York, that, being examined under oath, declared himself opposed 
to skilled labor: on the contrary, every one of them — and they were 
really a very intelligent set of witnesses — declared for it. They were 
the representative men of the laborers in the whole State, every part of the 
State. They said with one voice, *' We do not object to fikilJed labor in 
the prisons : on the contrary, we favor it. We favor it upon the giound 
that prisonei*s are to be made to earn their living, and the tax-payers* 
p(^cket.s are spared to that extent; we favor it also upon the ground that 
there can be no reformation oi criminals without labor. But what we 
oi>ject to is, in the first place, a concentration of prison-labor in this 
State, t() one or two or three branches, more particularly the shoe-making 
business." And they were very much op|K>8ed to the contract system, 
very much indeed. 1 think they were almost, 1 couldu't speak positively, 
but my recollection is, that they were unanimous on that. 

Mr. Mi'Ki'HY. liow far does the contract system differ from the State 
system iu that respect, so far as conoeutratiou is oonoenied, I meftD V 
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Dr. Winks. I don't know that it has any effect at all. No, sir. But 
those two points were what they attacked, but not skilled labor in the 
prisons at all. They objected, and they ought to object, to prison-labor 
aodemelliiiff labor produced by free workmen. They objected to that, 
but not to Uie labor itself. Now, in regard to the general opinion of the 
world on this question: I have a volume now in press, which I think 
^rill be out by the end of next month, in regard to the State prisons and 
penal institutions in the whole civilized world. There is, of course, a 
^[Teat deal in the book upon prison-labor and the different systems of 
prison-labor. Outside of the United States both svstems prevail, — the 
oontract system and the system of utilizing the lafcor under the prison 
^uliniMistrations, but the latter more generally, and the latter is more gen- 
erally favored; and, so far as I can form any opinion from reports and 
Irom personal observations, to say the least, the products of prison-labor, 
^when it is managed by the institution itself, are not less than when man- 
aged through contractors. For example, take the Scandinavian countries. 
There is a good deal of difference of opinion in those three countries, — 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. Now, the director of prisons in Den- 
mark, a very excellent man, says that the contract system is in use there; 
and he favors it, and holds that it does not interfere with the proper func- 
tions and objects of prison discipline. In Norway, on the contrary, 
there is no contract-labor. All labor of the prisons is managed by the 
administration itself of the different prisons. In Sweden both systems 
prevail more or less; but the tendency of the public opinion in Sweden, 
and particularly of the opinion of those who have to do with the dis- 
cipline, management, ana administration of prisons, sets very strongly 
against the contract system, although it is used there more or less. Now, 
as to the financial results, they are decidedly better in Norway than in 
either of the other countries, l>etter than in Denmark, where the contract 
system is nearly the only one, and better than in Sweden, where the mixed 
system prevails with a tendency towards State or institutional manage- 
ment of the labor. And what is veiT remarkable in Norway is this fact, 
that the same kind of goods, — and I should state right here that the 
goods produced by prison-labor are not sold at a discount: they do not 
undersell goods produced by free labor, — the same articles produced by 
prison-labor are sold at the same rates as those pro<luced by ouUside free 
manufacturers. But the prison-goods sell best. At the same price, thny 
meet with a readier sale than the products of free labor. Well, that 
might be because they were better made; but they are not. They are 
i&ade as well in the prisons as they are outside, and no l>etter. Hut the 
reason why they sell more readily is, that the public has greater confidence 
in the raw material used in the prison than m that used by the outside 
factories. They believe that the prison officials get the best raw material, 
and therefore they prefer their articles where the manufacture is ujjon 
one level. Now, if you go to Switzerland, both systems prevail there; 
but the prison at Neuchatel has its labor managed by the institution 
itself. There is nothing like a contractor known in that prison; and tiiat 
prison comes nearest to self-supporting of any prison in Switzerland. 
France prefers the contract system, although both obtain more or less in 
France; but the contract system is the general syst<'m in France, some- 
what modified from what we have it here; but at all events it is a con- 
tract system. As regards the contract system in this country: if I were 
asked generally whether I was in favor of the contract system, I should 
say no, and I should say yes, — l>oth. Under existing circumstances I 
do not think it would be wise at all to alK)lish the contract system, owing 
to the very fre<iuent changes in the administration of our prisons. If we 
could eliminate party politics from the control of the prisons; if we could 
have permanent a<lniinistrations in the hands of gooil and competent men, 
and a good behavior tenure of office or a life tenure, no removals, except 
for cause, and after a fair and honest hearing of the individual case, — 
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then I should favor the abolishment of the contract sYstem; bat, as long as 
our prisons are subject to the dominating control of party politics, for 
myself, I should be entirely opposed to the abolishment of the contract 
system. I don't think that the labor could be managed where the head of 
the prison, and the whole staff in fact, pretty nearly, are changed every 
few years, as they are in New York. Some States are better off, and they 
are, especially where one party is always in power; then the administra- 
tion is more permanent merely from that accidental circumstance, because 
there is a permanent ascendency of one party over the other. But where, 
as in New York and some other States, it goes backwards and forwards, 
and there is a frequent turn in the wheel, I don't think the labor should 
be under the control of the prison administration. 1 don't think the 
prison administrations heretofore have exceeded two years, if they have 
even come up to that. Dr. Harris is pretty well posted on that," I pre- 
sume; but 1 know at Sin^ Sing the administration has not exceeded 
eighteen months. How is it posKible, under such circumstances, for the 
prison administration to manage the labor? It isn't within the limits of 
any practical |)OS8ibility. But in regard to the broader question raised by 
the New-Jersey Legislature I hold a very decided opinion, and I would 
not yield a hair's-breadth, I may say, to that cry, because there is 
nothing of it; and I think that if such respectable bodies as these three 
State Commissions, and especially if the joint meeting of these three 
State Commissions, yield to that, and take action which would seem to be 
yielding to that, it would be of very bad omen. I1iat is the way it 
strikes me, that the workingmen would be very much elated by any thing 
of that kind, and they would push their views from a very far better 
point It would give them an advantage which they ought not to possess, 
because there is no foundation for it. Now, just consider: there can't 
possibly be more than twenty thousand prisoners in the United States 
engaged in skilled labor, 1 think. My decided opinion is, that there are 
not more than twenty thousand engaged in skilled labor and the produc- 
tion of articles made by skilled labor; and how can that afTect the general 
markets of a country with a population of fifty millions at least? It 
seems to me absurd and ridiculous. But there may be cases where an 
individual industry being made permanent in a prison, — like shoemaking 
and some others; like moulding in this State, now, — that it may be 
really injurious to others within the limits of the State, engaged in the 
same kind of labor; and, on the ground of the advantage to the con- 
victs, 1 would have trades greatly multiplied It may, perhaps, be known 
to some of you gentlemen, that a very interesting experiment was carried 
on in Spain, from 1835 to 1850, by Col. Montesmos of the Spanish 
army. He was placed in charge of the great prison of Valencia, about 
as large as Sing Sing prison. It had from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
inmates It had been managed upon the old plan of physical force 
applied in a veiy stem and severe manner; but Col. Montesinos held 
different views from that, and he introduced a different system. He sub- 
stituted as far as possible — and it was possible almost to the full extent — 
moral forces for physical force, and brought the motive of hope, instead 
of fear, to bear upon his prisoners; and he introduced forty-three trades in 
that prison, and every prisoner chose the trade that he wanted to learn. 
He gave them that choice; and he gave the prisoners a very liberal share 
of their earnings; and he never drew, I believe, a dollar from the public 
treasury. The prison was sustained by itself. He, however, largely em- 
ployed the better class of prisoners as under officers. In that great prison 
there were not more than a dozen officials employed from outside. Most 
of the keepers were prisoners who had worked their way up, and won 
confidence; and Col. Montesinos' testimony was this, that, as regards 
lal)or, what all the severity in the world could not get out of the convicts 
a kindly interest in the products of their labor got out of them without 
the slightest difficulty. And his prison he made self-sustaining, although 
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he had to contend against some very serious disadvantages as regards 
buildings. It was an old convent which he fixed up for a prison ; but he 
introduced, as I say, fortv-three trades among a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners. And I think it is very desirable to have the trades mul- 
tiplied. That is ail in that particular view of the subject. That is all the 
representative workiuginen in the State of New York asked us, — that 
the trades might be multiplied, and no one trade given such prominence, 
ind employed to such an extent, as that it would really more or less inter- 
fere and come into injurious competition with free labor; but they asked 
nothing more. Now, I would say, however, and I meant to say before, 

that both Montesinos and , who have been certainly the most 

suocessful men in the actual management of prisoners, as far as reform- 
ing them is concerned, — they both held very strongly to this view, that if 
^u havQ a reformatory prison svstem, if you aim at changing criminals 
into honest men, then make the utmost possible use of the prisoners 
themselves as under officers, keepers, &c. if, on the contrary, you do not 
propose that reformation, but only stem coercion, never give tlie prisoner 
the least item of participation in the management of the prison; but, 
where you mean to reform your men, make as much possible use as you 
can of them. 

The Chairman. Now, a few questions, doctor. In your experience 
and study of both ways of utilizing prison-labor, — the public-account 
system and the contract system, — is there any difference, in favor or 
against the laboring-men, whether one obtains in the prison, or the other? 
Dr. Wines. I don't think there is. I would repeat here, as your 
question suggests it what Gen. Pillsbury — the late Mr. Pillsbury — 
said to me, and said under oath too, that he employed l)oth plans. He 
said that he made more monev for the institution or the State when he 
managed the labor himself on public account. 

The Chairman. When he managed it himself for the public ac- 
ooant? 

l>r Wines. Yes ; that he made more money for the institution, and 
that he hadn*t a doubt but what, if he undertook the management of the 
iftbor iu the Albany Penitentiary, he should bring more into the treasury 
ot that institution than he got from the contract system; and I suppose 
he was a man as well qualified to judge as any man. He was a gt)od 
business-man, and he was a man of the very highest moral character. 
•6ut he said that he rather favored the contract system at Albany, be- 
^aune it gave him more time to attend to his own duties of the dis- 
cipline. 

The Chairman. Would the tendency be any less towards concentra- 
tion in large prisons under the public account than under contract? 

Dr. Wines. I do not think it would as long as politics dominated. 
'^'^hen it l»ecome really a permanent purpose on the jwirt of the prihon- 
^>fficers to make better men of their prisoners, and send them out honest, 
industrious citizens, then 1 think that they would, as a means to tiiat end, 
:toiiiltiply the trades. I think they would find it very necessary to do 
^ttat; but, as long as the houafitle reformation of criminals is not made a 
'permanent object, I do not think it would. 

The Chairman. Then you think there would be no difference in the 
two systems, so far as concentration is concerned ? 

Dr. Wines. I do not, as things are now. But mind you, I make this 
exception, if we brought our whole system up to a system of reformation, 
and every thing was arranged with reference to changing the criminals 
into honest men, and sending them out to be good and useful citizens, 
then I think it would. 

The Chairman. Now, doctor, suppose the prisons were conducted 
on State account, would there be any less tendency to coni|H'titit»n 
between the Stfite as a manufacturer aud the free manufacturers out- 
side? 
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Dr. Wines. How is that? 

The Chairman. If the prisons were conducted on State aoooiint, 
would the tendency of comi>etition, or the tendency of the State to 
undersell manufacturers, be any less than it is on the contract system? 

Dr. Wines. No; I don't think so. 

The Chairman. Would the tendency be any greater to undersell, or 
any less? 

Dr. Wines. I don't know that it would. I stated, in regard to the 
workingmen whom the New- York Commission examined in 1870, that 
they were all opposed to the contract system; but the grround upon which 
they put their objection was this, — that they thou^t the State itself 
ought to benefit from the labor of the prison, and not the oontractoiB. 
They objected to the profits of prison-labor going into the pockets of 
contractors. They said that it ought to go to the State to diminish taxa- 
tion. 

The Chairman. In your opinion, doctor, is there any special effort 
made, or can there be any effort made, looking to the reformation of the 
prisoners under the contract system? 

Dr. Wines. Yes; I think there can be. 

The Chairman. Well, is there? 

Dr. Wines. Yes, there is. Where the contract system prevails, there 
is certainly an effort, and an increasing effort, to improve the men 
morally; but I think the contract system interferes with the discipline. 

The Chairman. In what way? 

Dr. Wines I speak from our own prisons, and in fact I speak from 
others; for Professor Dwight and myself in 1866 were appointed — it was 
in view of the then approaching constitutional convention in this State — 
by the New- York Prison Association to ascertain and get together all the 
facts, that they might make sugcrestions to the I.«egi8latiure in r^ard to 
the modification of the prison system of the State, and I remember this 
occurred when we were visiting the State Prison at Jackson, Mich. We 
were there before the men went to their dinner and while th^ were at 
dinner. After they had finished their dinner, and while they were 
still seated at the tables, the warden, a very good man, asked ns if we 
would address the prisoners, and we were quite willing to say a few 
words to them ; and Dr. Dwight asked me to speak first, and be would 
follow. So 1 did. I was making a few remarks to them with regard to 
their duties and for their moral advantage: and in the midst of it came in 
the contractor, and said that the time due to him was encroached upon by 
the detention of the prisoners in the mess-room ; their time at that mo- 
ment belonged to him, and he must have it, and insisted upon having it; 
and the warden was obliged to stop me in the midst of my remarks, and 
dismiss the men to the work-shops. That I consider is a tremendous 
interference, and very bad in its effect. 

The Chairman. Isn't it for the interest of the contractor to set the 
utmost amount of work out of the men, regardless of refonnatioii r 

Dr. Wines. Undoubtedly. And I think they do follow that rule in 
most cases. But I can point out an exception to that, — Mr. Griffith. He 
is one of the best men we have in this prison-reform work in this country 
or any other; and, because they couldn't get another contractor, he has 
contracted for the work in the county jail at Baltimore. If we ooold 
only get such contractors as he, I should certainly be in favor of the ooo- 
tract syst-era. 

The Chairman. First, you sav, that, under the existing circum- 
stances, the contract system should be retained in our prisons? 

Dr. Winks. Yes, I say that decidedly. 

The Chairman. Second, if reformation is made the chief object, then 
the contract system should be abolished, and the institutions, penal and 
reformatory, should be conducted by the States, or offioefs appointed by 
the States? 
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Dr. WixKs. Tea, sir. I would add this element to that, that the 
administration should be a permanent one, and not subject to constant 
changes. 

The Chairman. And, third, if proper men can be obtained to take 
charge of penal and refonnatory institutions, to conduct them upon State 
account, the financial result to the State will be better than under the 
contract system V 

Dr. Winks. I believe so. I would attach great importance to the 
opinion of Mr. Pillsbury, and he said, under oath, that that was his opin- 
ion. The best wardens we have had at Sin^ Sing, or two of the best, — 
Mr. Habbell and a gentleman (now deceased) that lived at Peekskill: he 
irafl an admirable man, — they were of opinion that more money could 
be made for the State, a great deal, if the labor was managed by the 
insiitations thenoselves. 

The Chairman. The fourth point, in order to relieve the working- 
xnen and the manufacturers from the burden which they feel is upon them 
mt present, is, you would introduce into the prisons the greatest diversity 
of interests or of industries? 

l>r. Wines. Yes, sir; which could be done without much infringe- 
ment upon the financial success. The welfare of the convict is of vital 
importance, so that he might obtain honest employment after his release. 
Air. Tweedy. You would add that as an element to the diversity of 
industries V 

Dr. Wines. Certainly. And then I should be disposed to consult the 
convict himself, as far as it could be done, as to his trade to learn. 

The Chairman, i think there was one more point that you made; 
that is for the encouragement of the convicts. You would give them a 
share of their earnings ? 

Dr. Wines. Oh, that I consider of vital importance. Now it is the 
Qoiform testimony of prison-adniinistratiun in this country, that there has 
never been any measure of doctrine so favorable to moral results in our 
prisons as the commutation laws, — abbreviation of sentence as a reward 
lor industry and good behavior. But a participation in their earnings 
would be far more potent. In the workhouse of Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania, which was fbr a number of years under Mr. Cordier (now 
deceased), this plan worked admirably. His plan was this : the manufac- 
ture of oil barrels for refined petroleum was the principal industry there. 
They had two large workshops, one above the other. The earlier sUiges 
of the work was largely unskilled lal)or, though in a i)ortion of it some 
degree of skill was necessary; and then when they were pjissed up to the 
Upper shop, where the lalx)r was wholly skilled labor. Thev were sent 
Up from below, I think, when they got the hoops on, anci then they 
Were sent up stairs to l)e finished. Now, an ordinaiy and average day's 
Work outside is some thirteen or fourteen barrels, taken at that point. 
The institution required the prisoners to finish seven barrels per day 
without any participation in the profits, — financial results of the work. 
.After that number was finished, every bairel which they pHnluced 
brought five cents into their own fKXiket. Now, what was the eftect of 
%hat, first in individual cases, and then upon the whole Inxly of the 
prisoners employed in that room? Well, I visited that prison, at tlie 
Tequest of Mr. Cordier, and staid a number of days as hLs guest. I saw 
some prisonei-s producing twenty-four barrels a day; but quite a number 
produced twenty barrels a day, and the averai^'e nunil>er of barrels was 
two or three more than the average number of barrels made, taking them 
to the same |K>int, l»y outside free liilx>r. The aver.ijje number of barrels 
finishe<i in this upi>er workshop was something like sixteen a day ; 
whereas outside it was not more than thirteen or fourteen. 

The Chairman. And that was the result of allowing the prisoners lu 
share in the proceeds of their work? 

Dr. WixBtt. It was solely due to that. Aud Mr. Cordier did not pre- 
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Tent his men from sx)eaking a word to each other if they ehooe to ; and 
he to]d me in more than one instance a convict had said to him, *' I 
wish you would remove this roan that stands next to me to some other 
place in the shop. He talks to me, and interferes with me." But, as a 
result of Mr. Cordier's plan, I saw several men there who made as high 
as twenty-four barrels a day. This barrel-making is a very large indus- 
try out there ; and when it was first suggested to introduce that work in 
the workhouse, all the barrel manufacturers and the bosses of those fac- 
tories pooh-poohed him. The idea of making those short-time prisonen, 
— the average being only about sixty-seven days, — that they could pro- 
duce barrels that would sell in the market ! What was the result? Fe 
produced barrels that brought five cents more in the market than those 
produced by free labor. The normal amount of iron to put on a barrri 
of that kind was ten pounds, and the purchasers of those barrels, those 
who refined the oil and purchased the barrels to put it in, said to Mr. 
Cordier, ** We will give you the same price as we give to the others, and 
you need not put in only nine pounds of iron," which was equivalent to 
an advance of five cents above outside barrels. And that was all due to 
the stimulus. I was there at this time, about the last of November, 
and he said he had been studying how he could, — the men below then 
had no share in their earnings at all, — he said he had been studying how 
he could manage, because it was not much skilled labor, however 
some of it was. Where skilled labor was produced, he said to the men, 
** Now, you must produce so much for the institution, without any share, 
and all over that you shall have so much." But the labor that was not 
skilled, and couldn't be, no participation could be had by the men in 
their earnings. Upon that principle he said to them, ** Now, men, every 
one of you tnat works diligently, and behaves well, shall have ten cents 
credited to his account every day." I was there two or three months 
after that pi*oposition was carried into effect. That system had been con- 
ducted successfully. Not one solitary bad mark had been given to a 
single prisoner in the lower room for those three months. That is the 
influence of giving a little interest in the production to the convict. 

Mr. LiTCHMAX. In your jud^ent what is the first duty of the State 
to its convicts, — by contracting their labor, or making the prison a pay- 
ing institution? 

Dr. Winks. Reformation is the best interest of the State. 

Mr. LiTCHMAN. In your judgment what is the most conducive to the 
reformation of the convict, — the contract system, or the pubhc-acooont 
system V 

Dr. Wines. If you have permanent administration, the public-ac- 
count system is the best. 

Mr. LiTCHMAN. Now, then, to which party does the State owe its 
first duty, — to the convict, or the free labor outside? 

Dr. Vv'^iNES. I would say to society, because the interest of the con- 
vict is the interest of society really. I say the main consideration must 
be the general welfare. 

Mr. LiTCHMAN. Now, in which direction lies the general welfare,— 
with the convict, or with the free labor? 

Dr. Wines. W^ith the convict, sir, most assuredly. 

Mr. LiTCHMAN. You think the interest of the convict Is superior to 
this free labor, do vou? 

Dr. Wines. I do. I want to insist that the interest of free labor is 
not infringed upon by the convict-labor at all. 

Mr. LiTCHMAN. I think as vou do, doctor; but, for the purpose of the 
arjxiimont, I shall have to take tlie other view. Suppose, in a certain in- 
dustry, there are a hundred and seventy-five persons employed, and under 
a contract in a prison a hundred and forty-six are employea in that same 
industrv? 

Dr. WrNEs. Then I should say it was a very injurious oompetition. 
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mnd mo adyanta«e not to be permitted, and there comes in the principle 
of multiplying the trades. 

Mr. LiTCHMAN. Then, while you are firm in that opinion, that, with 
the combined industries of the country, there is no substantial competi- 
tion on the part of prison-labor, there may be in special industries great 
injury done by concentrating the labor of convicts upon those special 
iaduatries ? 

Dr. Wines. That is what I believe. Let me say that when wc were 

€iiga|(ed in this examination which I referred to (at Randall's Island: 

Kr. Whitehouse was the contractor there), we examined Mr. VVhitehouse, 

and he was asked, what in his opinion was the value of the shoemakin^ 

iodustiT in the prisons and reformatories of the State of New York, — and 

lunember that he had been a contractor there, for, 1 think, fifteen years, 

aad a large manufacturer outside also, and a very intelligent man, — and 

lie said that his opinion was, that, in the State of New York, the value 

of the manufactured boots and shoes was about three millions per annum. 

lie waa then asked what values the shoemaking industry of the whole 

country produced annually, and he gave it as his opinion that it could not 

late leas taan three hundred and fifty millions, allowing a good many to 

^p} backward. 

Mr. LiTCHMAN. You have stated that you believe the first duty of 
tike State was to the convict, notwithstanding the effect upon the free 
Xabor outside? 

Dr. WiKES. Yes, sir, I think that is the first duty of the State, un- 
«]oubtedly. 

Mr. LiTCHMAN. And notwithstanding the fact, that, under the con- 
"vict system, the tendency is to concentrate the manufacture upon few 
sndustries? • 

Dr. WiKBB. Well, that is the fact, whether it wouldn't be just as 
snoeh concentrated — for example, take — 

Mr. LiTCHMAN. Pardon me, doctor; I want to get that point clear. 
In your judgment, it matters not how much the free labor sufiters outside, 
jou still say, notwithstanding that, the State must look out for the con- 
Tici first, and free labor afterwards ? 
Dr. WiNBS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. LiTCHMAN. If, by unjust competition, free labor is destroyed, 
and compelled to become convict-labor, is not the injury to the State very 
great? 

Dr. Wines. Ah! If it is compelled to become convict-labor! That 
it a Tery different question. I don^t believe it ever has been compelled 
to become convict-labor. [Dr. Wines states that he has been eignteen 
yean engaged in prison-lalx>r.] 

The Chairman. Dr. Wines, I believe I can express the gratitude 
of the Commission for your presence with us this morning, and what you 
have said to us. Our time is now up, so far as one goes. We have 
Dr Harris here, who is president of the New- York Prison Association. 
We will listen to him on the subject of competition between free and con- 
Tict labor and in regard to the question of abolishing convict-labor or 
ooutract-labor, and substituting some other system in its place, in tlio 
prifODs of the country. 

Dr. Harris. Will you allow me to say to you that I am not the 
praaideotdE the Prison Association of New York? Professor D wight is 
tibe president, and when I came I presumed I came in a strictly individ- 
ud capacity; but I do not wish to represent the opinions of other persons. 
Moreover, being a physician, Mr. Chairinau, perhaps I ought to be ques- 
tioaed, rather than to express any opinion voluntarily, or facts uuoalled 
lor; and moreover, as I have to leave in a few moneuts to meet au en- 
fagemeat, I hare left in the hands of Mr. Allinson a written statement 
itrhieh I pramiMd him last night, which was then comj^ted, for the pur- 
0i dn^klj liippiidiBg to vhat I believed to be the purport ox the 
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questions as T received them in print. I will answer (jaestionB, and learc 
my written statement, which covers matters of statistical facts of oar 
own State and of the United States. 

The Chairman. How long have you been connected with the prb- 
ons and penal reformatory institutions of the country, or interested in 
them? 

Dr. Harris. I have been an observer and visitor for something more 
than nine years, giving as much time as possible to the duties that were 
imposed upon me. I do not give all my time to such service; but for 
nine years 1 have maintained a steady observation in our own State, ex- 
tending my observations to such other States as I chanced to bo able to 
visit. My special studies of the criminal classes as found in prisoos hii 
covered nine years and a half now. 

The Chairman. The main question before the commiasioners, the 
question which we desire to solve, is this; Is there a conflict between ooo- 
vict-labor and free labor? Is there a greater conflict between the contract 
system of convict-labor than there would be between any other system 
and free labor? Are the workingmen injured by the competition? are 
manufacturers injured by the competition? Can any substitute be sug- 
gested by which the injury could be avoided? 

Dr. Harris. The contract system is the convenient one for those 
who are placed in official responsibility. It is a convenient one, because 
it shifts from their own shoulders any great responsibility for the proper 
division, immediate personal supervision, ana the various and most 
important results of the conflict of labor. The contract system is a 
necessary outgrowth of the pai'tisan system, — the merely partisan ad- 
ministration, — it grows out of it, and pertains to it, as Dr. Wines hai 
said ; and it is a wretched, shiftless state, that cannot see its way oat of 
any great difficulty that arises from any wrongs inflicted by contracts, or 
the system of contracts. The responsibility rests with the Legislatures 
and with the prison officials. Tnere is no difficulty in the matter so 
much as for a single year; for were it decided by the prison autboritiee 
in any one of our States, that, on a certain day, no contractor, and no 
person not sworn to duty, and not expert, and authorized as an offidal, 
should pass beyond the prison-walls, excepting for the purposes of moral 
instruction, — and he, too, should be authori:^ in the same manner, — 
there is not a State that could not brin|^ that into operation, except so far 
as antecedent contracts bar the way. One of the greatest wrongs to the 
State, and one of the greatest wrongs to the convict, is, that all sorts of 
persons come before them as their masters and their teachers, their ac- 
cusers, their critics, — all sorts of persons, even to moral teachers, even 
to visitors. It has become one of the most deplorable of all the wrongs 
to the people, that these persons that are cast into prison feel onlj a veiy 
light degree of influence, from their instructors in labor and their super- 
visors in labor, for their good ; and yet there are instances sometimes in 
our own State, and in almost every State that I have visited, where a 
particular contractor and a particular superintendent of work, hired by 
the contractor, is the very mcnlel of excellence, and ought to be made a 
State officer because of that. There is idmost always some ezoeptioci, 
where the great necessities of some trade have brought into the pruon a 
man who is fit. The contract system as it is found is making for us 
habitual criminals; is maintaining the ranks of crime; is fiUing then, 
and keeping them full ; so that, if any one hundred felon-^nvidi fooiid 
in this State, or your State, or in any one of the four States that are most 
concerned in this particular inquiiy about us here, — of any one hundred 
of these felon -convicts, you may say with much certaintjr that more than 
fifty of them will, when released according to law, agam do crime, and 
again make themselves worthy of prison. That is the most fearful of all 
facts, that the ranks of crime have become so full, that the coontiy is 
endangered by the very ezcen of the criminal popoktion. II Jami 
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criminals as it is with young prostitutes. Abandoned of society, they 
abandon themselves, they give themselves up in utter despair, and 
cease to purpose to come back into the ranks of honest life. It b idle to 
deny that. Professor Wayland knows as well as I do, and much better, I 
think, — for he has written much more strongly than I should venture to 
write, though I believe it, — that the very tramps l)ecome so abandoned, 
that it is almost impossible to turn them into society, as we treat that 
class of persons. We have in the United States, as found by the last 
eensus, tnirty-three thousand convicts. We then had over that, and we 
hmve more than that, as we know that population and crime go on pari 
oanuy or perhaps crime gains a little on the ratio of population ; but we 
liave thirty-three thousand criminals that ought to be worked, l>ecause 
^ey are caught, and under sentence. There are very few that can be ex- 
eosed because they are sick, or should be, — only those that arc sick or dis- 
aikbled. And of those thirty-three thousand we must manage to distribute 
'Uiem among the trades and occupations that can be worked within walls 
»tly, that can be worked within the custody of prison officials; and 
look about among the trades to see how many occupations there are, 
you will find that of the twelve millions of all the people that were 
^ana engaged in useful occupation, including agriculture and horticnl- 
^iure, building and manufacturing, that a little short of six millions were 
engaged in s^culture; fnlly that, or over that, now, as the last census 
showed just short of six millions were engaged in agriculture and care of 
the grounds of the country, of twelve and a half millions who were 
engaged in various useful occupations. Of the millions that remained, 
2,700,000 were en^^aged in occupations in which it is possible to employ 
prisoners. Of this 2,700,000 you have got to make a selection, and 
oivide the labor. Col. Montesinos has been spoken of, and Mr. Cordier. 
We have just such men in our own country. We have Mr. Brockway 
tod Mr. Welles, and we have model prisons. The subdivision of this 
labor in the most prudent and profitable manner possible, and the most 
li^nnless manner possible, would bring these thirty-three thousand men 
into relation with only about one million employed men and women in 
Uie country. It is therefore perfectly necessary, from the mere arith- 
metical statement of it, that this one million of lal)orers receive into their 
^^nkB this thirty-three thousand — we will call it twenty thousand. You 
^%ill find, when the next census comes in, it will roll up a numl>er that is 
'Worthy the attention of every hatter in the country, and every shoemaker 
in the country. They must look at it if they have families; and we, as 
fellow-citizens, must not blink at all. No governor can afford to say he 
not care. It is a matter of great im|)ortance, when we see that 
r-five per cent of the hatters in this State working on felt hats are 
(, when you look abroa4l and see that certain trades have taken 
per cent, twelve per cent, or nine per cent. Here, we will say, are 
'Viirty-three thousand persons who must do lal)or; we must insist ui>on it; 
must make crime feel the pressure of toil to the largest safe extent. 



^t is the fipreat remedy and reformatory influence, properly applied, no 

^doubt of it. It is a physiological facti Who shall apply it? and how 

«hall it come about that tlie man shall be brought into proi>er relations 

-with labor, so that it shall do him some goodV Y'ou have all a good 

right to opinions, and, if you examine it, you will all come to al>out the 

same conclusion that anv of us do who have spent years in examining 

prisons and prisoners, 'f hese thirty-three thousand pi'rsons must l>e put 

into employment where there is scarcely a million of persons emploved. 

That will give just about three per cent addition to tne ranks of these 

honest toilers. There is not a lal>orer in any one of the trades that 

would talk with you or me an hour, or listen to an argument honestly 

drawn, frankly stated, confessing the dangers on all sides, and the riglits 

on all sides, and the duties on all sides, — there is not a laborer in any 

tade that can read and write, that has a clear judgment and a right 
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mind, but that would consent that that degree of addition should be 
made. I have never found the man, no matter how hot-headed he was, 
even a communist, that would not consent to that. There is no danger 
in approaching the laboring-classes with plain facts. The very moment 
that we say this is none of the laborer's business, and we cannot afford to 
stop and discriminate, we involve ourselves in fatal difficulty, and prove 
ourselves less competent to deal with the question than the circumstances 
require. There is many a manager of labor, many a large capitalist, 
that I have conversed with on this subject, because he would thrust it 
before me, who is ready with his acceptation of any conclusion based on 
necessity in the case; and the first conclusion is, that all convicts that 
can labor shall labor from eight to ten hours a day. No man who knows 
the history of the causes of crime would not allow that there is no class 
of criminals that ought to go without labor, no matter how finely they 
have been nourished and cultivated in their youth. Now, this three per 
cent must be imposed somewhere; and, when you come to a close exami- 
nation of the question, you will find in many directions it would be safe 
to put it at six per cent, as it would be in Curtis's barrel-factory, and as 
it is in the great brush-factoiy at Elmira, where the boys are goine to 
school every day, and yet earn over sixty cents a day; and where they 
were just like rude criminals, — as one of the managers wrote me, that 
they looked like criminal stock. 

The Chairman. There is no contractor there? 

Dr. Harris. No contractor will ever be permitted to enter the re- 
formatory while the present managers hold their place, such is the con- 
viction there, that the two processes are absolutely inconsistent; and the 
conviction is founded on the absolute fact. In order to make it easy to 
settle this question, so that those who must live by their toil, and whose 
babes are crying from want, in order to make it possible to deal so that 
one who does not take any part in our philosophy will say, ** You have got 
to be just to those who have learned to toil, and know nothing else than 
toil, and have nothing else for their subsistence,*' we must see what it is 
we have got to impose upon the businesses, the trades, and occupations 
(for they need not ail be trades), because so large a proportion of our 
fellow-men are criminals. We shall hold in this State steadily about 
five thousand felon convicts, — steadily, for crime cannot be diminished 
largely, because the population increases largely. We have in our six 
State penitentiaries at the present time about a thousand felon convicts, 

— the brightest and best of laborers, young. We have in the State 
prisons about four thousand, not counting the incapables; that is, the 
lunatics and idiots (it may be found that some prisoners have gone into 
idiocy). Now, we have got to work these criminals, or they will fall into 
conditions that are more dangerous to society. I beg to call attention to 
that, because I have given the facts in the written memorandum, which I 
prefer to submit, rather than to give details, unless questions are to be 
answered. 

As regards the other point mentioned, the influence of contractors in 
prison: the influence of contractors, as it stands to-day, is better than the 
influence of an impure-minded and profane public official. So we go into 
a prison, and we find a man of virtuous life and excellent habits often 
giving his life to the work of the contracts. We have one in this State, 

— a superintendent of labor, who has been in his place tWenty-six years, 
and is a model gentleman, — a man of great character, who has the 
entire supervision of all the industries in one of the large penitentiaries. 
He is a man to whom I can always refer a particular question regarding a 
family or a prisoner that needs especial attention, some guidance to get a 
boy out of his criminal associations, — a boy whose father may have been 
a criminal, — and all that. There is a superintendent of labor hired at a 
high salary, who has helped make the fortunes of four great oontmotors, 
who, in Buocesfidon, have had their capital invested; «Da upon ibe mhalk 
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I never have seen a superintendent in a prison iu any State whom I con- 
tider as perfect in his morals and conversation as that particular liired 
servant. That shows that the question how to get rid of the contract 
STutern is hardly the first one. It is very much as Dr. Wines has put it, 
that the system itself must be considered sooner or later with reference 
to the proper administration of all the affairs of the prison; then, the 
tnomeut the gentlemen who manapfe prisons come to see their obligations, 
they can in a few months change the management and the whole drift of 
labor. For instance, it would oe possible at Trenton, instead of assign- 
iofir the convicts all to some contractor, to step into Philadelphia, Newark, 
and New York, and arrange for piece-work to be made, which no con- 
trmctor should ever see, and which no hired person should ever have any 
thinfi^ to do with within the prison, and in four months one-half of all the 
convicts in Trenton prison would be put on industiies which a strictly 
busineHS-man would make yield more to the State than the contractor 
can possibly give to the State, with all the risks they take from the very 
Awkward relation they sustain to the value of industries; that is, a 
contractor can seldom get the value of a man on his industry. Mr. 
Brock way can get twice the value of a boy iu the Reformatory that any 
State prison in this State can get A little boy that would cut up his 
chair-bottoms, and never bottom over two chairs a day (they could not 
whip it out of him), in one of the {^nitentiaries in this State was pointed 
out to me one day as a lK»y who insisted upon going to school. They had 
opened an evening school at mv re(]uest, and a few gentlemen maintained 
it. The authorities permitted it in this great penitentiary. The lK)y 
pleaded that he might go to school; and the teacher of the school, an 
unpaid man, referred the matter to the superintendent of the peniten- 
tiary, and the superintendent approved of his going to school. One week 
aft«*r that, the boy was bottommfi: six chairs a day. He did not know 
how to read and write. When this gentleman asked him why he wanted 
to go to school so badly (before he ha<l ijot his promise), he said, ** I 
Want to do something: I don't want to be in prison all my life ** I 
simply mention that to show, in the simplest way, how a child's mind 
''eaitons in regard to this matter. 

The CHAIK.MAN. What prison was that? 

Dr. Harris. That is at Syracuse. That is a common experience. 
X'ow, the fact that we treat the convict as though he had ceased to be 
^ven a fallen man, and grind him instead of enticing him, is suinethin;^ 
Jtliat we cannot comprehend in mere conversation. You have got to Ik? 
in the prison at night and in the morning; you have got to l>e in the 
prison when they go to their workshojKS and to their meals. I believe 
'Vre ought to work prisoners more hardly than we do; that is, more con- 
stantly, and with a larger result. 
I>r. Winks. Through motive? 

Dr. Harris. We cannot do it except through motive. The fact is, 

%he method that is adopted yields the State of New York, for picked men, 

^fty cents a day; one contractor havinti: a thousand picked men. You 

^go into the same kind of business with the same (piality <>f muscle, wln-re 

«iubstantial citizens are swinging a capital of .*«)tne two million dollars, 

mnd employing some nine hundred men, — 1 will n<»t mention the nani<', 

'but I have visited their place. — and you see that the employers have 

no difficulty in getting from two dollars ami a half to three dollars and 

a half a dav out of those men right thn^ugh and through. For instance, 

in the moulding-shop I found over thn*e hundicil men and lH>ys employed. 

Why do they turn out such beautiful work, and so much more rapidly V 

Motives are brought to bear. What are thvy? Tlu-v are motives that 

we can bring to l>ear in every prison in the State, and they are brin;;iiig 

such motives U.) War in Japan, where they are j^ivinc: t'*n per c»*nt ot all 

that a man can earn after he has served a hundr»Hl days in the prison. 

You will find the Japwine^se repre,scut alive iu this city, who will »how \oa 
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that. The self- interest bf the govern tnent, the reaiionable philosophy of 
people who are in public authority, warrants the invasion of this system. 
I confess I look with absolute abhorrence upon the whole contract sys- 
tem, because it is a shifting of responsibility. Kentucky farms out its 
entire penitentiary; first for the muscle; second, for the preaching of the 
gospel and the consolation. It is all farmed out in one job. The whole 
thing is a contract. It is so in Texas. Now, what is the result? If von 
could listen to a mere recital of what a fellow-citizen of ours a few dayi 
ago said to me, from the result of a recent visit of a mau of earnest ortho- 
doxy in all the matters of morals, you would not sit with dry eyes. What 
is that prison ? It is a hell on earth. 

The Chairman. You are referring to the prison in Texas? 
l>r. Harris. In Kentucky; and I know it is true. I know the history 
of it. I have not gone into the other particulars; but I am speaking of 
that which results from farming; that which appeals to us as fellow- 
citizens. You to-day are sane men, with healthy brains and healthy 
muscles, and with ho|>e8 for the future. Suppose, that, a year from this 
time, I should hear that you had fallen, and become criminal? Am I to 
cease to sympathize with you because that has occurred, or because your 
son, who would not learn, has become a criminal? You go through the 
State prisons, and you will find that you are dealing with such people 
all the way through; and the moment you give their education ancl thnr 
punishment to any other than stern hands, snd minds of rectitude, you 
do a wrong to those men that makes them habitual criminals. The iuten- 
sity of the vindictiveness and the depravity of men who do fall, — and 
mind you, any man can fall, I don*t carj who it is: we are all suscepti- 
ble of that fall which makes others criminals, — let certain influences 
Erevail, and the moment you do make a criminal repeat his crime when 
e has opportunity, then you do a wrong to society, and fill the ranks 
of crime. And that is one of the greatest dangers of our present situation, 
that in our willingness to let these men, %iho would shoot us if we tread 
upon their rights almost, that is, the men who have come to feel that the 
franchises of the prisons belong to the ]>arty, — I am speaking of the 
average |X)litician who lives by party, all parties alike, that ever had 
power, — the moment you let them govern the prisons, the moment the 
governor dare not a.*<sert his own independence, and say the prisons must 
not iye subjected to partisan interference at all, then the whole prison sys- 
tem becomes embarrassed and troublesome Now, I do hold that it is 
desirable for us who can give testimony to sav — and I think Dr. Wines 
would bear me witness — that we cannot justify ourselves in saying that 
this interference can be even allowed to continue. It need not continue 
another year in any one of the Northern, Middle, or Eastern States. There 
is no reason why it sliould continue. The present character of governors 
warrants the b<»lief, tliat, if you dare l>e l)old and right (and we all dai-e 
be bold and ri^ht), Uie voice of rectitude will be heard. And there is 
nothing very ditficult al»out it. 1 dare say Gov. McClellan to-day has as 
right a mind al)out this as any man in the State. I dare say the gfov- 
enior of Connecticut has just as right a mind. I don't know whether a 
man as governor will dare to be right all alone, when commissioners, and 
prison officials, and prison exi>ert8, and persons who are obliged to have 
some knowledge of the criminal classes, blink at their duty; for a governor 
is human. 

That is all I would wish to communicate concerning the contract 
system, because I believe there is a better way, without violating any 
contract, and tinibhing up old contracts; and very likely some excellenl 
model contractors in particular work can continue hereafter. I don't 
know any thintj about that. I see no objection to a man like Mr. Griffith 
in Baltiuiort', wlio is the best prison philosopher in Maryland, in 8om« 
resi>ects (he is a man who would do justice to evei*ybody^, — I don't see 
any objection to his having a contract for manufactaring carpets. So 
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kmg M Maryland ia managed by politicians, hH in better than any political 
hack they will put iu office. But let Maryland lift itself out of the mire, 
and goFem its prisons as you will demancl that your prisons shall be gov- 
erned in th<:ie three Stat »s, and Mr. Gritlith will wi^h to change his rela- 
tion: he will wish to come into another rrlation to the prisons than that 
of a man who must be looked upon as having an interest in making the 
roost money he can. He is such a man, fortunately, like the man that I 
fimt m«*ntioned to you, who for twenty -six years has l)e**n the same excel- 
lent model superintendent on a high salary, hired by the contractor, and 
the contractors could not make their montfy witiiout him. He can run 
Ui«» prL«on when the prison officers are all drunk, as I have seen him do it. 
1 am speaking of the jienitentiary in which the su{>erintendent was for 
lour veATs a drunkard, with whom I dare not converse unless I learned 
that he was well. 

The Chairman. You did not give us tlie name, I believe. 

Dr. Haukis. The Erie County lVnit*'ntiarv. 

The Chairman But the namt> of the mod^l Hup^rintendent? 

I>r. Harris. Mr. Page, — the sui>erint«*ndent of the saddlery and 
hanlware work. 

Or. Winks. N(»t the superintendent of the i>enitentiaryV 

Dr. Harris. No, the su(>erint*Mident of the work. Here the contrac- 
tors have saved the }»euitentiary a great deal. The party that was in 
power not five years ago k^pt a man in that wa« drunk half the time; 
and finally he ha<i Ut leave the country: he hati taken thinir* that were 
not his own. He has gone, and yet thiis superintendent of work k^pt the 
machinery going. I wjis there at times when he was di>ing it. lie k^pt 
the prisoners in order, and he was making money for his contra^Ttors in a 
oomtuon workhouse. But when you come to look at the c«)ntract syHt**m 
with any degree of allowance, and say that it is lit for a civilized people, 
and that it should l>e the ruling niethmi in our prisons, I must say that I 
think tlie whole subject ought to l»e restudied And accusations ai^ainst 
prisoners to-day in the State of New York are niiule throngh Uie con- 
tractors* agents. A man ia accuse<l; he is punished: another man is a 
pri. Talk about it as you will, the warden — unh^ss he hap{»ens to l>e a 
roan like Mr. Wellas, who dares to be greater than his contractor — is to 
a certain extent subject to the contnu»tor: but, if he is greater than the 
contractor, he goes out of office. Now, these iH»ntracU)rM do interfere with 
lal>or in that way tliat inakeM lal)or a misai>pli»Hl methoii of di>cipline; yet 
tiiey do suf!ceed in keeping the men in order uuiler various circnnLsLim^s 
where the prison would go to ruin. Kven the contractors themselve^s on 
a critical moment, when a riot ariseM, and a raving man is destntying 
valuable michinery, — the contractxjrs them.selve« recently proved them- 
•eives to be superior men, knowing what to do, how to l»ehave, and how 
t4> preserve onier in their 8h(»|>s, much l»etter than any of the hired men 
of Uie State. That is our situation to-day. We cannot break the sy*- 
Urm, and the contractors have a rit;ht to their con tra4*ts until they an* 
eude«l, undoubtedly: but the influence of the o(»ntracts in pri»i>nH i» tilling 
the ranks of crime, and will keep them fnli and inoriM>iii^:. I care ut»t 
how you touch the contract system, you cannot brin;; it into f*urh n'U- 
ikins to the great penal and moral purj>oses whidi Hluuild rfprev* ciinie, 
•mi ahould, if pos-tible, bring the prisoner to a iMttei mind, and induce 
him to avoid cnme, which is a j>ossil»le thini:. MoMte*»inos pn>ved that 
(I €lon*t know how large a per cent iw ^jive.s); and Mr. C»»rdi»*r pn»veil il 
also- 8|>eaking of the manner of rearliiug that question i»f restraining, 
we cauiiot do it through a c«>ntract metlunl, can >*e ? [To Dr. Wines j 

Ur. Winks. Not always. 

l>r. Harris. In this State wo have got ih»w fully t\%ice jws many felun- 
oonvicts as five millions of |ieople with our .<vsteni of education. ait<i r»*- 
ligious advantages, and the flouiishim; comlitlon of industiie-i ni tiif Mat** 
of New York, should warrant for a civilised people. We h;k\e tv\ice a^ 
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many felon-convicts, to say nothing of the uncaught criminals. How 
shall we reduce this number? The little flourishing county of Gloucester- 
shire reduced its felon-convicts in a short period, so that they were only 
two out of six per cent. 

The Chairman. How did it reduce it? 

Dr. Harris. By taking hold of the duty towards the prisoner. 

Dr. Wines. Yes; and the young, — saviug the children. 

Dr. Harris. It has all been brought about in our short memories — 
within a brief period. 

Dr. Wines. Within a generation. 

Dr. Harris. Within fifteen years. 

Dr. Wines. No; not within fifteen years. 

Dr. Harris. We will say twenty-five years. Now, how will we re- 
duce the relative proportion of the offending classes to those who lire 
without crime ? Is that duty before our minds at this moment in treat- 
ing of prison -labor? If so, we have got to reach out and find how to make 
these industries contribute to the establishment of hopes and purposes, 
and consciousness of an ability and a duty to support life by honest 
labor. I have conversed with some twelve thousand different people who 
have done crime. I have conversed with upwards of fourteen hundred 
separately and entirely alone — in a room alone — who have done feloni- 
ous crime, in one period of fifteen months exactly. I have been deeply 
impresssed with the deplorable condition of the criminal, as needing 
influences that even in my life I consider brought by the necessities of 
industry and habits of diligence. Here is a man (who is educated, or un- 
educated, as the case may l>e) who needs these influences: he feels none 
df them. He does his duty, he does his task; and if you praLne some 
particular work that he does, privately to him, and show him the excel- 
lence it possesses, he will sometimes even drop a tear, showing the intense 
susceptibility to appreciation. A girl that was brought from one of your 
Connecticut cities to a house of industry at Middletown was making a 
dollar a day one day when I visited the little shop, where she was work- 
ing alone at a certain trade, and going to school five hours. She was 
brought therein nlanacles, and her conversation and her disposition seemed 
beyond all good influence. In three months she was earning her dollar 
a day ; and she was so pleased when she found that a gentlemen of Con- 
necticut and I were attracted by the excellence of her work (which 
certainly evinced great taste and great ability, though she had not the 
mechanism to perft^ct it, but she had all the aptitude), — she was so pleased 
that the expression of her gratification was one of the most pleasant 
recollections of a day's visit to that institution. I inquired about her a 
short time ago, to know what had become of her (this was in 1873 thai 
it occurred) : I learned that she had gone out and done well, and if you 
ask Mr. Rockwell about her, or Rev. Mr. Bradford, you will find that 
that particular girl has been saved. By what? Not altogether by learn- 
ing to read and write, not altogether by the school, but by the ui*e they 
made of industry'. At this time her conversation was so bad that by 
a mere slip, by an automatic badness which she had of vulgarity, loose 
language that she learned in the streets — for she was a prostitute, an 
utterly ruined child — that she was kept alone at her work ; no other 
girl was in her presence, she was entirely away, and yet treated so that 
she did not feel it severely: that is, she was classified in such a manner 
that she might be saved. Now, what we are doing for children we can 
bring, in principle, to bear through all the ranks of crime. There is do 
difliculty in making our prisons pay much better than they do, because 
we see in the handling of a particular group (where the whole problem 
can be reduced to .something that an individual handles) that the subject 
becomes at once oj>en to business-like treatment. The industries can be 
varied, so that in.*itead of having seven or eight industries, or nine, as we 
have in the State of New York in the State prisons, you mi^i, as Dr. 
Wines has said, have a large number. 
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Dr. Wines. Col. Montesinos had forty- three in one prison. 
Mr. Bettle. I have gathered, from the very interesting remarks tliat 
1 have heard you deliver, this fact, that the success of any system very 
largely depends upon the character of men that administer that system ; 
that under a contract system or under a public-account system, the interests 
of the State, the interest of the criminals, and thereby the interests of 
society, will be made or marred largely by the men that administer that 
system. You have adduced examples here showing the evils, in some 
cases, of the contract system from intenneddling f>erniciously with prison- 
ers; and you have adduced examples to show how they have saved from 
rain a prison, under the present system, administered by State officials. 
In view of the transparent weaknesses of human nature, and of the diffi- 
culties which will always occur in getting the right kind of men in office, 
is not the whole matter largely remanded back to individual capability 
sod honesty, and desire of the men who administer any system, whether 
its influence shall be for good, and not for evil? 

Dr. Harris. I am completely of the opinion that an affirmative 
answer is justified, and I closed my note to Mr. Allinson by saying that 
prison-keeping must be made an expert vocation. Perhaps the improve- 
ments must begin at this very point of labor, and I see the importance of 
be^nning at this point, wherever I visit a prison ; so that my personal 
views are entirely in accord with the answer you would elicit from me ; 
bat that is not the point that I was asked to respond to: therefore I have 
not alluded to it in any other than these general terms. 

Mr. Bettle. It seemed to be logically deduced from the tone of your 
remarks. 

Dr. Harris. There is not the slightest doubt that the Erie-county 
Penitentiary would have gone to the dogs, or would have become a Gol- 
gotha, since Mr. Fulton left it, except for the great excellence of the 
OOQtractors and their hired superintendent. Were all the officers incapa- 
ble to-day, he would have a personal hold as the manager of all this 
Qiachinery, but these are short-term men; and felons are all mixed up 
k>gether, you know, as we manage our local penitentiaries. 

Mr. Bettle. Take Elmira, where Mr. Brockway administers the 

%tFairs of the prison, I suppose a model man, and one largely acceptable, 

^rom his aptitude for his position, and who is given almost a carte blanche 

^^ do as he pleases. Supix)se Mr. Brockway should die, wouldn't it be a 

^>&atter of very great difficulty to supply his place? and does not now the 

Success of that experiment largely de^>end upon Mr. Brockwav himself, 

^4id his particular aptitude and talent for the position that he tills? 

I>r. iiARRid. I must say that I know (and from a very strong attach- 

^^laent to the man too), that it is a part of his plan and duty to so organize 

^riis affairs, that, were he to die to-night, the machinery would run on; and 

'^he managers have never neglected for a single day their duty to such an 

'Extent, that there would be any collapse or disarrangement in such a case. 

.,Ajiy great workman, like Mr. Brockway, will not let any thing de))end 

xipon his own individuality. Mr. Brockway was brought there for the 

^arpose of impressing his great experience and individuality in all 

Tespects upon this prison, because he is a s)>ecially {>eculiar man, as Gen. 

Pillsbury and his father in New Hampshire were. 

Mr. Bettle. A man with those designs does not always carry out 
the principle. 

Dr. Harris. I will answer that by mentioning this. If you are 
acquainted with Gen. Meigs, the <iuarterma.ster-general of the Unite<l 
States, you would say that it Ls not strange, that, after all, the war was a 
success, tiiough at times the jjontoon-bridgos did not get in place at Fred- 
ericksburg; and, if Gen. Meiijs wt*re U.» die t<^)-dav, the methods of his 
office, the construction of th»f public service under his hands, have received 
tuch impress, that his life is not necessary to the continuance of the work. 
It is jast so with Mr. Brockway ; and there need be no anxiety for what 
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may occur in the appointments of Providence in that respect. We luve 
got to have such men : there is the first point. We have got to have such 
men, and to consider the duty of maintaining a considerable number of 
men as prison-masters. That is the very refrain of these last two great 
congresses in £urop«^; and I think you will all agree that the instmction 
of prison-masters is the great necessity of the coimtry. 

Dr. Wines. Yes. 

Dr. Harris. Now, we have such prison-masters in our country. We 
have enough to go to work with, and make an entire success. 

Mr. Bettle. Has it not l)een your experience, — I think it has been 
the experience of many, — that any enterprise conducted by State offi- 
cials languishes, and fails of its proper consummation? — in other words, 
that the system of public responsibility, I mean the system administered 
by public officials, open to the changes of partisan politics frequently 
(and while that is very deplorable, I do not see how you can exactly avoid 
it), that the system of public responsibility leaves an opportunity for a 
very great evil? It seems that men who are ordinarily honest in their 
relations with other men, the moment they become State officers, or deal 
with the State, become a little divshoiiest, anJ that, at any rate, if they are 
not dishonest, they are not so economical, and do not give their minds to 
the thing, as they would if their private interests were consulted. 

Dr. Harris. We have a grand exception to that terrible experience 
of the State in the military service. 

Mr. Hkttlk. It is the exception ? 

Dr. Harris. It is the exception. What is the reason? There is a 
reason for it that we can bring to bear, if we dare make a general effort. 
The military service offers a vocation and a reward for continued service. 
and for honorable record. It does not offer money, to any great extent; 
it offers recognition ba.sed upon merit and upon the value of a record. 

Mr. Bkttle. Even that is largely dependent upon the life or death 
of a superior officer. 

Dr. Harris. Until we have prison officers who know that their record 
is to be defended, who know that their record is made for the State, and 
has a value, a recognized value, in connection with the State, I doubt if 
we shall get good prison administration. Of course we get a great many 
collateral questions all around our main question the moment we proee«*d 
to examine the method of apix)intment ol officers or the maintenance of 
the service in our prisons; but we can hold prison officials, and even gov- 
ernors to their responsibility ; we can hold them to their duty so that a 
governor will not dare use the prison for his personal purp>oses. 

The Chairman. Would the conflict between free labor and convict- 
labor be any les.s, if the prisons were conducted by the State, than where 
they are conducted by contractors? 

Dr. Harris. In the State of New York, where we have the largest 
number of convicts and the greatest variety of industries (unless XfW 
Jei*sey has greater, but where we have an average, certainly, for the flour- 
ishing f)ortions of our country), I say understandingly, having gone over 
the ground to see what .are our industries, and conversed with nearly a 
thousand great organizers and capitalists of the industries, with reference 
to their concern in men that do reform, — I say understandinjj^y, that with 
our f(Mir thousand felon-convicts (five thousand nearly) t^t must be 
worked under wise administration, and a distribution of thoiie industriedi 
(taking the catalogue that you can put in the open market, and tell by 
contract even, and those that you can manage without contractors), the 
distribution of these prison-industries within the State of New York 
could be so conducted that not one capitalist or industry need feel, or 
would have ground of complaint, that the convict-industries oppressed tlie 
free industries, l>ecause they could always !>« kept below ten per cent of 
the total of the number of men emploved in any given industiy. 

The Chairman. You rather avoid my question, not intentionally d 
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course. The question directly \» this (jour reply atiHwers another ques- 
tion), that is, you would avoid any conflict by a great diversity of induB- 
trim? 

IH*. IlARRig. By a sufficient diversity. 

The CBAfRMAN. Is there a fcreaieT opportunity for diversity of in- 
dustries under the State account than under the contract system? 

Dr. Harris. Very much greater; for instance, in the Rhode-Island 
State Prijion one day, when industries were at a low ebb, after passing 
through a series of is^angs of men with the president of the new Prison 
Board, I sat down with him, and looked back through the yards and sheds 
where these workers were on unusual industries, and I said, ** How has 
Capt. Vial (the superintendent) managed to get these unusual things- 
in*/ ** — *» Oh,'* he says, ** he has no difficulty in finding jobs that ought 
to be done, that can be done best, in prison-yards. This is being done 
for such a manufacturer, one gang ol men at one thing, and another 
at anotlier, a special line of industries that a ^an|( of men of ten or fifteen 
can work at.** You go to the Rhode- Island Penitentiary to-day, and you 
will see no idle men; you will be surprised to see how a little Yankee 
ingenuity is made to flow out through the daily orders and modes of Uie 
pnson-master. 

The Chairman. Mr. PilLsbury is a State official, is he not? 

l>r Harris. Yes, sir, superintendent of prisons 

The Chairman. Is it not tlie intention of Mr. Pillsbury to introduce 
sinj^le industries into his prisons, and thereby create great manufactories 
of each prison? 

I>r. llARRiH. I don't know Mr. PiJlsbury's intentions. 

The Chairman. I)oe8n*t it look as if that was his intention, taking 
Auburn, Clinton, and Sing Sing? 

Dr. Harris. I am not the critic of any particular State, but, if under 
oath. I should tell what I know of ench State that I vi.sit, not otherwise; 
that is, for such a purpose, because it would involve the opposition of 
views upon Questions of policy. The jwlioy of our State of New York is 
not safe f(»r long continuance. It is a success in respect to certain busi- 
ness particulars, aud it certainly communds the attention of every citizen 
and of a great many public officials. 

l*he Chairman. You have in Sing Sing a contract for a thousand 
men on sUives, have you not? 

Dr. Harris. 1 think there are a thousand men employed, perhaps 
more: I don't know. 

The Chairman. The entire numlwr of men at Clinton are engaged 
in hatting, are thev not? 

Dr. Harris fdmi't know what the numl>er is; but about four hun- 
dred is supposed to be the limit. 

The Chairman. Is there any other industry than hatting carried on 
there? 

Dr. Harris. No productive industry. 

The Chairman. Then, is not the tendency of the policy to ct»ncen- 
trate single industries in single prisons ? 

Dr. Harris. That is the simple result of an attempt to make the 
balance-sheet acceptable flnanciallv. It hiis no other intent iou or mean- 
ing known to me. I have visited tin- prison a i:''*J*t many times since 
the new system was organized, (t is as pl.iin as day that it is a simple 
question of getting l>efore the public with a balance->heet that is aix'epta- 
ble in just the oite particular, that it sh(»ws the balance on the right side. 

The Chairman. Then, take human nature as it is, put your contrart- 
ors all outside of your prison- walls, have no ciMjtrai^t-laU>r in your prwm, 
would not the same influence to make the balance of the balanc•*-^ht•♦•t 
appear on the right side influence iiwn in the tMuploy of the Stdle to con- 
centrate labor in the prisons, in order to make it pay? 

Dr, Harris. On the contrary; certainly on tne contrary. 
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The Chairman. Why would any other influence affect other men 
than Mr. Pillsbury ? He is a State officer. 

Dr. Hahkis. You put two propositions together; viz., to concentrate 
lal)or, and to secure a result. Were a manufacturer, a man accustomed 
to the management of investments, and making capital show its return 
of clear gain every quarter, to take into consideration to-day the muscle 
and the sense that is available for production in the State of New York 
in the prisons, he would deliberately call to his aid men who could man- 
age not less than twenty industiies, and he would call to his aid men who 
could make a success in their specialty. He would certainly do it, or he 
would break. 

The Chairman. You are acquainted with the State prison at Thomas- 
ton, Me. ? 

Dr. Harris. Yes. I never have visited it. 

The Chairman. Wasn't it the policy of Mr. Rice to make his bal- 
ance show upon the right side of the ledger? 

Dr. Harris. Undoubtedly. And undoubtedly he intro<luced an indus- 
try that in that particular region had, by an accident, not by the wi«est 
prevision, come to be an exclusive industry. The same at Jefferson ville, 
ind. It may become convenient, as in Southern Indiana, to take up 
wagon-making and coach-making. It may be that men will take just 
such a short-sighted view of the management of prison-industries Id 
New Hampshire, for instance, tbey have made a good thing at making 
bedsteads as an almost exclusive industry for a great many years. It is a 
mistaken view. We are all learning something; for even Jlr. Brock way 
in his experiments went so largely into cabinet-making, that he tells you 
it was not the best thing to do to throw the whole industry of the prison 
into one line of production. What I state to you is true in the experi- 
ence of all countries, I think. Dr. Wines, I think, must know better in 
detail than I can, having seen those European experiments; but the dis- 
tribution of labor is based upon the various capacities of men who are in 
prison. They vary all the way from the idiot, and the man broken by 
alcoholism, up to the man of the largest talent and great brain. In order 
to use all this talent and all this sense, you must distribute the indus- 
tries. You converse with such a prison official as Col. Grove was in Ohio 
(a regular military' man), or such a man'as Gen. Tillsbury was, in his larpe 
experience, and you will find that it is settled in the convicti»>ns of tljc 
best prison men, that you must have a gi-eat variety of labor in order to 
secure the interest and attention, and the beneficial results of laltor upcm 
convicts. 

The Chairman. We admit that. The point we are arriving at now 
is. Under which system can that diversity of industries l>e sustair.ed? 
You say at Concord, NH , Mr. Pillsbury concentrated all the availahle 
stn'ngth ol the pri.son upon one industry, — bedsteads. You say at Thom- 
aston, Me., Mr. Kice concentrated his men upon carriage-making practi- 
cally. Now, in one is the State account (in Maine), and in the other u 
the contract sv8t<'ni: and vet both arrive at the same result, — conceii- 
tration. In the Maine provi.^ion didn't we see an attempt to arrive at 
another result, which is arrived at at Concord; to wit, — financial succcm 
thiough fraud and d»*ceptionV 

Dr. Harris. I can only say that each of these lessons has strength- 
ened the conviction of thase who study the physiological necessities of 
these questions, that we must have a di.stribution of industries in order 
to avail oursclv^'s of the greatest moral results of labor, that these are all 
mistakes, and to me tht'y seem to be stupid mistakes, like that mistake 
in Canada, which put the v\h(>lH of that great prison upon the making of 
rolling-stfK'k, — cars It fiiirly broke the capitali.sts that undertook it, 
and they had to negotiat<? with the government, and sell out. It wis 
a great mistake. It is a mi.stake as regards men. Why doea Montesiiio» 
have forty odd industries V He was reaching a result, and he had the 
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genius of a nuui who had long dealt with his fellow-men an a military 
officer. 

Mr. Brttle. Why does Mr. Brockway confine his men to two indus* 
tries, — two hundred and 8»*venty-five making hruhhes, and a hundred in 
hollow-mare. And he is alK>ut to double the number. 

Dr Harris. Mr. Brockway has no control over that matter: it is in 
the hands of the manager. 

Mr. Bettlk. That Is public account? 

Dr. Harris. Public account. He began with .nixty inmates; and re- 
peated visits which I have made there convinced me that thiM distribution 
of industries there is certain to be a necessity; and conversation >^ith the 
manager proves tliat I am entirely 8U8tnined in that. With reference to 
that doubling of the uumber on a particular buftineft, the vaiieties of 
labor will ceilainly be established then. You a.sk Mr. Brockway, vou 
ask certain managers. The manager is the one to .nay whether an(»ther 
industry at any time shall t>e intro<iu(^d. The HU(>erintendent Hiinply 
obev-H ord»»rs. 

Mr. Bkttlr. I understood liim to say, when I w:is there, that he 
intended to double tlie number of men engaged ufion hollow-ware. 

Dr. Harris. That is the intention of the managers, I know; and Mr. 
Brockway simply Mpeaks of what the managers are doing; and he is their 
aifer ego. 

Mr. BfCTTLR. The tendency of concentration seems to exLst there 
under public account. 

Dr. Harris. I have known that institution from its int^ption, and 
can say that it never will result, if the managers continue their present 
tamper of investigation of the questions which they have to settle. They 
have gi>t to settle certain questions. Tliey have settled one which you 
mentioned, upon a bjisis which will give them trouble. I need n(»t refer 
to the details of it. Mr. Brockway is not iesi)onsibIe for that: it is not 
hU view that it should lie done. 

The Chairman. Isn*t it a fact that long contact with the criminal 
claw(#*s tends to harden men, unless they are humanitarians, like yourself 
and Dr. Wines? 

i)r Harris. Xo, sir. A good man, a man himself moral and sound, 
never allows that as the result. Witness the service in hospitals of |hv- 
sicians. Witness the service of our oldest and l»est prison physicians m 
the morld. It occurs in men who are annoyed and made s«'ltish by their 
duties: and such men should not l>e selected for the service. It will oc- 
cur in ordinary men; but it does not occur in t)ie man wlu> is fit from the 
first to be a prison otficial. 

The Chairman. Isn't it the ordinary men who are, as a rule, under 
ofi&cers in prisons? 

Dr. Harris. One of the oldest prison-otficers, and the most impor- 
tant in all Switzerland, is Dr. (iuillaume. a nitHlical gentleman uf the 
Very largest acquaintance with prison industries, necessities. )»hiK»M»phy, 
duty, discipline, &c. Kxery thing he does and says, and all his in>tiuc- 
tions up to the present time, show that all ranks of cnniinal.*^ are appre^ 
ciated by him. The moment you liK>k for men fit t(» be iieimancnily 
officers of the prisons, you will find them with leady ear to li.sU'ii to the 
plea of the friendless, and c<»nsider the wants of thosr that need to l»e 
aided and strengthened by the ])ri.son otfioials in his relati<»n t4) the prison. 
I wish to put in my objection to the view that is entertained, liei'suse the 
difficulty IS, that we allow me!) to be bmn^ht in contact with prisoners. 
who. as military officers, would have di>oipline by s«'ttint: wuithy yimng 
soldiers up on a barrel, and making th» in an ol»j«ii of ridienle. We .^ee 
military officers bn»ught into prLM>n> who are not of the ri^ht kind : but 
when YOU see the riglit kind of a militarN ofiit-er brought inU» a piiM'U, 
there is nothing of the kind. 

The Cbauimax. You spoke some time ago in regard to educating 
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prisoners. To which do you attach the greatest importauoe, — the ednea- 
tion in the ordinary book-learning, or the education in trade, the ability 
to sustain one's self by the labor of his hands after he is dismiaed 
from prison ? 

Dr. Harris. I think I have another kind of education inr mind: it 
is the industrial education, to effect a moral discipline, lust as in the case 
of truant-children of Boston and New York, — all industrial educatioQ 
in the carpenter-shop, with tools, &c., which you may see now in some 
of the new efforts in Boston, and which will be introduced in all our 
cities before lon^, to teach these truants something that will bring out 
their better qualities, though they may not learn letters. An industrial 
education which should begin the day the prisoner gets into prison, ao 
industrial education in one way or another, even though he may not have 
had a coll^^ate education, is the thing ( have in mind. The education 
in letters is a comparatively subordinate question. Of the thirty-three 
thousand found in prisons in the last census, something over six thousand, 
I think, could not ^vrite. In footing up the total of all our penitentiaritfs 
year by year, for ten years, I find that ^ust about thirty per cent cannot 
read and write. I speak of the six ))en]tentiarie8 which have young pris- 
oners, and rather the minor classes of felons. Now, it so happens that 
the greatest want of these persons is not the knowledge to read and 
write, but an industrial training plus a certain amount of edacatioa 
which can be wrought into them That is the idea, — that the education 
should be an industrial education, with a knowledge of letters, for every 
one. Those that cannot read and write very shortly evince a desire or 
an inaptitude to learn ; and it is found that the greater numl>er who can- 
not read and write will, under proper advice and direction in prisons, 
learn to read and write. Some will not. Those that will learn can be 
greatly benefited through what they can be taught in books. Those 
that will not leam (and the number is large: probably it is not half of 
those that do not at first know how to read and write) ; but those that will 
not learn belong to the class of persons that can only be taught morally 
and industrially, and that is a sad class of persons: they belong in the low- 
est ranks and the most dangerous ranks of criminals, or they belong to the 
imbeciles. It is not the main (piestion how to get in the school education, 
but how to get in the whole education,* — the moral pressure of reward 
for duty and merit, of recognition, of penalty, all of which goes to make 
np the prison system, and which is not complicated. It is just as simple 
as the management of a father with his wayward children. If h»* had 
two or three different crops of them, from different mothers, they may 
evince a wide difference of tempt^raineut. 

The Chairman. Is this industrial education, in your opinion, disad- 
vantageous, or otherwise, to the free artisan and laborer? 

Ur. Harris. Xo: for this very reason, as Sir Walter Crofton showed 
many years ai^o, and as the prison commissioners in Ireland, and others, 
have testified. I can show it in the printed reports, where the question is 
up. What shall be done about the industries, what trades shall men fol- 
low? iMen who have a knowledge of a trade l>efore they go to prison, 
or an occupation, if it is a useiul and honorable one, are quite sure to 
return to that occupation, no matter what trade they have learned in 
prison : therefore the learning of a trade in prison does not go to in- 
crease the total ranks of the trade-class to the extent of the number that 
have learned the trade in prison. That is an important fact I will not 
descant upon it, because I have recently )>ublished something on the sub- 
ject, which f will place in your hands ; but the fact is, they generally re- 
turn to any ^ood occupation they followed before, — the farmer to his 
farm, the clerk to his clerical duties, and so on. But the influence of an 
industry to such j^ersons, the influence of steady toil, is a separate 
thing from the inei-e learning of something by whicb he is to live u the 
Jiereafter. But those persons who have never learned any thing before 
twill not unfrequently follow the occupation that they leam in prison. 
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The CnAiRMAif. Now, in Kummin^ up, if f understand yon right, 
Tou say you would abolish contract-labor in pritfon junt so soon as the 
prrs^nt contracts expire? 

Dr. Harris. I should not, unless I could bring to bear such a pres- 
sure* upon the parties who govern in States, that they would attemnt a 
general reform. I would say that there are certain induKtries, and tnere 
are certain States in which there are certain neceHhiti»*s (>*hich I think 
you must all have tliought of more than I), which reciuire. that, in order 
tn keep up the induntries stea<lily, a certain amount of lal>or under con- 
tract (thrr>ugh piece-work, or some other method of getting it), mny be 
foimd necessary. For instance, we will t4ike the industry that y(»u liave 
in ('onne47ticut so largely, — that of wire- weaving or wire-manufactuiing. 
I dare say that those who hold the patents might for a time do better 
than the State would do; and yet it would be merely a question of tem- 
porary eipediency, without establishing a j)eimanent s\stem or a long 
contract. What J say is, that there are ceitain trsdes, — the ^^eaving of 
wire cloth on a large scale in one of our State prisons, which I watched 
one day with interest to see what it led to: and from mv inquiries alniut 
the learning of the trade, the dithculties of managing tfie stock, kc, the 
weaving of wire cloth on a large s<*ale, I think, was manifestly in letter 
hands than the State could immediately put it. 

The Chairman. Then, in order t<> get this answer in concise form, 
you wou'd say, until public opinion can l>e educated up to the re<iuired 
standani. you would maintain the contract system? 

Dr. Harris. With liinituti<»ns, certainly. 

The Chairman. I*rofessor Francis Wayland, president of the State 
Prison Association of Connecticut, and chairman of the |^>ard of State 
Prison IMrectors of Connecticut, is \*ith us by s{>eciul invitation. We 
will listen to whatever l*rof« ssor Wayland has to say in rt'gard to con- 
tract-lalK>r. He understands the s)>ecial (loints of our inquiry, and will 
cutiflne himself to those, so far as he can. 

Prof#*si»or Waylano. In the tirst place. I mean to l>e very brief, and 
I mill get to what I think is the heart of the question at once. I under- 
stand iK)w that thrre are three commissions, from thre«» tlitferent Mates, 
enfirai:^ in sulMtantially the >aiin» inquiry. N<»w. as to the general inves- 
tiifation. it se«*in8 t^> mt* that yon'are to denl with the state of things as 
y««n find them, and also >^ith the probabilities. Now, to i^onnnence at 
once the cf>ntrast tjetwM-en the system of contract and j»ublic eniplownent. 
It is, I think, c<»nce<hHl by all sensible men who have hK>ke<l into the 
uuestion, that, in order that the public-account sy.-^tem >hould 1m» suci-ess- 
ful, it must be under non-partisan management. Well, is State- prison 
management anywhere in the Cnited States t4> l»e unch-r non-partisan 
contnd? Is there any pn)bability in the immediate futnte, in anv such 
futuie as you have got t4) deal ^itli and take into consideration, tnat it 
will l»e i}on-{«rtisan ? Is it worth while for this Ci)nimi-.««ion. or any 
ct»nimission engaged in this investigation, to go into an invent iL'^Hti«*n of 
an ideal system? Is it a wise exiH'iuliture f»f your tim«*? I'mifr the 
hi^t practicable conditions, we are very far from ideal mauMgi-nient of 
State prisrms. Perha}«. in the matter of |H«nal reloini. ili«r»* ha> Uen 
|eiy« pnigress in the last twenty-five y«'ais than any other .-iibj^M-t to \%hi«'h 

eilanthi-opy has devoted its attention in tliis eonntiy. .Abroad there has 
en very great improvement; but In this cnimtry >%e are *iult!«(antially 
where we were twentv-five years am* as lo the systiin. Of <Htui?»e, in 
many cases the pris<»ns are letter. Mr. Hrockway's exixTiment at El- 
mira is an eijteriment to vihich >%e all lo<»k \%ith a cieat deal of intere^t; 
but it is confined to inmateH who liav«* r«nimitt«*i| tli»* tir>t offeiiee. Now, 
the two advantages clainuMi ii\ fav..r of the Mat»'-eniploymeni ^n-*!* in are. 
that it will tend to greater di\er>iiy <»1' intere'.t. and that it will it-iMl, as I 
uiiderstaiid it, mi»r«* to th*- r«'fi»rin <»f tlie oii.'.ontT. Nt»w, what i** the I.iet 
aliout that? We are dealing with what is. and what is likely to l>e; and 
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as has been intimated ^ and as has been called out by questions (and only 
by questions), the tendency all over the United States, wherever public 
employment exists, is to concentration; and why is this? And that is 
exactly one thing that we have got to confront in this investigation; 
because, in every State in the Union, north of Mason and Dixon's Line 
certainly, the public say, *'If possible, you must make our prison self- 
supporting.'* The public say, ** We decline to be taxed for the support 
of the State prisons.*' It does not make any difference, it seems to me, 
whether this is sound or not. It exists, and is likely to exist, and it 
is a factor you must take into account in comparing the two systems: 
therefore we must say as to that, that the diversification of industries is 
no more likely to happen under a public-employment system than it is 
under the contract system. It does not exist, and is not likely to, and 
there is no reason why it should, when this pressure is constantly being 
brought to bear upon the authorities in charge of the prison to make it 
self-sustaining. Well, is it self-sustaining? It never has been, and 
there are reasons why it never should be, bearing in mind all the while 
that you cannot have a non-partisan management, that you have not, and 
are not likely to have; and even if you have — I want to say a word on 
that point hereafter. The apparent show of profit in favor of the public- 
account system is entirely deceptive and illusive; and, wherever it has 
occurred, it has been, I venture to say, — I say it without any fear of 
successful contradiction, — by the manipulation of inventories. The 
State property has been so inventoried as to make a profit appear where 
there was an absolute loss. In a most recent case, where, for a period of 
fifteen yeai-s, the balance had been ostensibly to the credit side, a non- 
partisan commission discovered that the State was in debt something like 
a hundred thousand dollars; and that is within a few months. Articles 
were inventoried at their original market-price ten or fifteen years ago, 
when they were actually not worth more than the kindling-wood that 
they would come to when they were split up. There is no sort of exag- 
geration about that. Utterly unsalable, out-of-fashion, useless things 
were inventoried at their original price; and a gi-eat many claims against 
the State came in which had not been paid. So that, as far as profit is 
'concerned, as far as diversification of industries is concerned, there is no 
advantage in the public-account system, as things at the present time 
exist, or are likely to exist. Now, as to the prisoners: and here you will 
allow me to make another suggestion. No one State can legislate for 
any other State. Unifonnity can only be secured by congressional legis- 
lation, if that were possible; and the conditions are entirely different in 
each State. Take the State of New York, with which Dr. Hands is more 
familiar than any one else, and from which he selects his illustrations, 
natuiaJly, more readily than from any other. We will compare that with 
the State with which I am familiar (New York and Connecticut). The 
State prisons of New York are fed and filled from the houses of correc- 
tion. The highest piison authority in this State told me, that, in the 
whole State of New York, there was not a jail that could be compared in 
any respect with our county jail in New Haven. He says there is not 
one of them which is not a school of crime. That is what fills the New- 
York State prisons, and the immense amount of foreign population of 
the worst sort (and all kinds come first to New York; and the best go 
West, and the poorest remain in the State) : those two causes combined 
give an exceptionally abnormal number of convicts in this State. Now, 
take the State of Connecticut. We have about two hundred and fifty 
convicts, of those, about two hundred and twenty are employed in labor 
under contract, at fifty cents a day, — not for picked men, as Dr. Harris 
says al>out New-York prisons, but fifty cents a day for every man who is 
not employed in work about the prison, or is not on the sick-list in the 
hospital. That is the state of things, of course, with which the Connecti- 
cut part of this Commission has to deal. I think I know that prison, and 
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I think I know it perfectly, and I don't think it possible under the host 
condition of the public-employment system, for those men to l>e l>etter 
employed. Now, what does l)r. Harris say, as far as you can cret at it 
in oefinite and exact terms, about the object of labor ? The objerts of 
labor in prisons are not primarily to prepare them for lalior outside, for 
two reasons. One reason he f^ives, that is, that the m*>n, when they go 
out of prison, if they are reformed, go back into the kinds of lal>()r to 
which they were accustomed before; second, if tht*y are mechanics, it 
is almost impossible to get them into lal>or with other mechanics. The 
laborer is the man of all others in the world who is the bitterest enemy 
of the convict; he will not work at Uie same bench with him, if he 
knows it ; he will not be in the same shop with him ; he will not give 
him a chance. That is the literal fact; and the trouble we have in find- 
ing employment for reformed convicts is, that in workMhorw the man, no 
matter how well he behaves, no matter what his professions of r^-form 
may be, his employer says, '* I will give you a chance,** and his f»*llow- 
workm*»n says, ** He shall not have a chance : *' therefore we have to 
put them on farms. Last year, out of a hundred and sixteen prisoners 
who were discharged from the Stute prison, t^ighty-six gave promine of 
reform, and were provided with employment by our Counecticrut Prison 
Association, mostly on farms. And what is the pnwpect of their reform? 
Simply this, aside from any religious considerations, which are foreitni to 
our present investigation, f sup|K>se. When they went into prison, they 
had no habits of industry: their hat>its were of dishonesty and inU^m- 
perance. They h-ive l>een there, on an average, long enough for their 
constitutions to have recovered from the taint (physically, I mean) of in- 
tem|>erance: they have acquired the habit of regular hours, — retruhir 
hours of going to sleep, regular hours of rising, n»gular hours of nifsls. 
nutritious wholesome dit-t, habits of exercise, religious exercises on the 
8at>bath. That is the basis of their future reform; not that they have 
learned thb, that, or the other trade, but that they have got hal>its of 
labc»r which will be of service to them as long as they live. Then; still 
further, if you will allow me to mention our own prison as an illustra- 
tion; and here come in some of the limitations that Dr. Harris state<l in 
answer to the closing question of the Chairman, that, under existing 
circumstances (and that was the result of the whole discuHsi(»n, and the 
Chairman, as you notice, put it to him as a i]uestion t4» sum up all). — 
under existing circumstances, he thought the contiart system l>est ** under 
limitations.** I agn^e to that; and the limitations that I suggest are 
these, — that the relation of the contnu't4)r, and the instructor that he 
employs, over the convict^, Ik? such to the convicts, and such to the 
authorities of tlie prison, that the [>ri«4oner ciinnot l>e overreached or 
oppressed. The authorities should hold a steady hand over the instruc- 
tor; and here is a most significant fact, that the l>est system of rules that 
I ever saw to protect the [»risoner fniin a dishonest or tyrannical «*i»ntrac- 
tor were furnished by a i»ontract<»r himself, an<i of his own mt>tion. He 
says, ** This seems to me to In? a just thing, g»*ntlenien. and I should like 
to see something of that kind done." Now, taking' things as they are. it 
teems to roe the inevitable |Uirtisiinship, moilified by the chanict«'r of the 
party at the time, but still constantly ♦'xisting; and then the further f;iot. 
which I have not mentioned yet, that there are certain duties which a 
warden owes to his convicts, certiiin <jualifications that the successful 
warden must have, which rendt»r it possible for him to carry on the busi- 
nesss of the prison. One or two remarks of Dr. Hatris tendt»<l l<» this, 
which is the secret of all successful | rison niana;;ement, — that it shouM 
be personal, so far as (K).ssil)le; that is, that the infiuence of the warden 
should l»e exerted upon the p<*rson:il character and t««ntlency and habits of 
individual prisoners, so far as {H>s.sible. Of course, that is a busiin'vs of 
itself; -it is an empl<»yment of itself, and you havt* got t4) take th^ inevi- 
table tendency of the fact, — the fact, that, even if you find sontewhere 
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one particular man who could regulate matters so as to make a sacceasf ul 
showing in favor of public employment, it is exceptional, — so exceptional 
as to be almost a miracle. I think Senator Bettle touched the exact 
point when SHid he that the system of public employment depends upon 
what es(>ecial man you have in charge. The system of contracts does 
not, because there the contractors, who represent business-men, can make 
their contracts, which run for three years, and make the best contract 
possible at the time. That does not require any great business sagacity. 
The instance of the military of the United States army and its offioers 
was brought in. There are several important things there that do not 
exist anywhere else. In the first place, it is a life-tenure; in the second 
place, they are pensioned on retirement; in the third place, there is a 
court-martial, and no jury, which is the most important of all. Any 
Federal officer who violates the laws of war is tried, not by twelve men 
who may be selected on the b.isis of not knowing any thing about that 
case or any other, but a court-martial of intelligent men; and their 
decisions are very rarely overturned. All those things remove the whole 
military department out of the range of possible analogy. It cannot by 
any possibility come in. 

Mr. Meyrick. Was not the case as to Maine an example of very con- 
siderable permanency in office of the existing warden ? He was in a 
great many years. 

Professor VVayland. Precisely, because there was not a change of 
party. The very first election of another man turned him out. His 
removal was almost the first one. 

Mr. Me-yrick. Therefore, so long as the party continued in power, he 
might have gone on. 

Professor VVayland. Yes: that brings in two or three other thingii. 
It is said that it has been a growing complaint of the condition of things 
in that State prison, and that comnnssioners would have been appointed 
anyhow; but the result of that commission exploded the whole success of 
the State-employment system in Mairie. 

The Chairman. Won't you give us vourviews in regard to the injury 
done under the present system, and whetlier that injury could be avoided, 
or l)e changed, under any other system? 

Professor Wayland Yes: I am glad you called my attention to that. 
It seems to me, — I don't know that I am here to put it in the way I am 
going to put it, but I know you will bear with me, — if in New Jersey 
the kind of employment carried on in tiie State prison interferes disas- 
trously with existing forms of occupation, that is a question for that 
particular commission to deal with, and it is not for me to suggest how 
It should be done, unless the question is asked. In our State it is not 
contended by anybody, so far as I know, that the business of boot and 
shoe making, as carried on in that prison, has a disastrous effect upon 
that branch or any other branch of industr}' in the State; and, so far as 
Connecticut is concerned, I conceive it to be a purely speculative ques- 
tion. Is not that so, Mr. Tweedy? The question how the convicts shail 
be employed is a purely speculative one? 

Mr. I'wKEDY. In regard to its effect upon the labor in the State? 

Professor Wayland. In any respect. 

Mr. TwKKDY. It is a contingent question, yes. 

Professor Wayland. You call it contingent; I call it speculative. I 
suppose we mean about the same thing. 

Mr. Twkedy. The trouble is, there we have not the utmost confi- 
dence in the Board of Directors ; that is, we have no confidence that they 
will take our view of the question, and keep the convicts employed in 
exactly the same occupation that they are now employed. What we 
would like is permanency in the occupation of the convicts there. 

Professor VV^ayland. I know. But in three years you may be out of 
the hat business, and all your friends may be out of it. 
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Mr. TwKBDY. We may be driven to it. 

Professor Watland. No: you cannot be driven to it now. It is 
rmthtfr hard to bind us in the future, when capital is able to flow into any 
possible channel. Why should you say that tne State Board of Employ- 
nent should be limited to some particular kind, when, in six months, you 
mi^ht not have any particular objection to it youriielf? Dr. Wines is, 
on fi^neral principles, ri^ht in this respect; and I think, if you consider 
it fairly, you will come practically to the same conclusion. If you con- 
cede the fact that any particular form of labor, any particular mode of 
employing or reflating labor, is best, on the whole, for the convict, that 
is the best kind of labor to be employed, no matter what, for th** time, 
bapfiens to the industries outside The im|)ortance to the {lecuniary 
interests of the State, to the moral interests of the State, to every con- 
oeirable interest of the State, of having the convicts in prison under the 
best [loasible conditions, is superior to any outside pecuniary consideration. 
I think that is as demon8tral)le as any thin^ that is not in figures can 
be. Of course you cannot reduce it to statistics; but when you consitler 
the difference to the community between a skilful, unscrupulous convict, 
whether he is a bank-robl>er, or an incendiary, or a forger, or any thing, — 
the difference to^ the community l)etween that man reformed and a 
reputable, self-supporting member of society, and an abandoned scoun- 
drel — when you consider that, I think you will agree that the tjuestion 
of his employment in the prison under the best conditions due to his 
reformation, overrides every thing el^e. 

The Chairman. You put that on tlie ground of benefit to all classes, 
the laboring and the manufacturing, aft4*r liis dismissal from prison ? 

Profes;ior Wayland. I do. The moment you say that any given form 
of employment under any given conditions is the l>est for the convict, for 
his future reformation, that moment you have got the kind of employment, 
the kind of system, that you want. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you think it makes any difference at all to the 
convict what he works at? Is not one employment just as good as 
another to promote this very object that is so desirable? 

Professor Wayland. ^es, I think so, if it is goo<i for his health. 

Mr. Murphy. That it dws not make any difference? 

Professor Wayland. I don't tliink it doe^. 

Mr. Litchman. When you s(K*ak of learning a trade, do yuu take 
into c(»nsideration the difficulty of a conviet obtaining employment in that 
trade outside ? 

Professor Wayland. I don't, think you can. How can you take 
it into account? The trouble is, that, the moment the door of lib* cell is 
locked upon him, he is an outcast in the eye of his former respectalde 
frieuda, or associates of his own class, more than he is in the eye of any 
other party in the whole community. That is the tn>uble. 

Mr. Litchman. But it is elaimeil, that, when he is release<l, by what 
be learns in prison he is given the means of obtaining employment. 

Professor Wayland. Yes, so he is, to a certain extent. 

Mr. Litchman. Supposing the tra<le that he works at in the prison 
is not carried on outside? When he is discharged, he starts ju.^t where he 
was when he came in. 

Professor Wayland. No, he don't; far from it. He cannot obtain 
employment of the kind that he pursued in pris^tn ; but he is l»etter quali- 
fied to enter any field of labor than he wiun when he w«*nt in. 

Mr. Litchman. He comes into pri.non, and know-* no trade. In the 
nriaou he learns a trade at which he cannot work >^hen he i.s dischargini. 
n here is he l>etter off than wh»*n he w»nt in? 

Professor Wayland. Becau<»e lu* ha.n tlie liabit of industrv. an im- 
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proved i>hysical condition from the regular habits that he ha.'% lollfwcd, 
in oi>edience to the rules. 

Mr. TlRRKKY. What [percentage of prisoners are returne<i again U» 
prison? 
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Professor Wayland. That is impossible to saj; not a very large 
percentage. That is one advantage in statistics, which England has over 
us. When a man is released from prison, a photograph is sent of him, 
and they can tell him afterwards; but here he may be recommitted in 
Texas, or anywhere else, and we cannot tell any thing about it. We keep 
up a correspondence in the Prison Association with them, or intend to. 
After they get into regular trades, they get into a new field of respecta- 
bility, and thcy do not like to remembler their prison associations: so they 
stop writing. I should think a larger proportion in prison were reformed 
than fifty per cent ; considerably larger. It depends a little upon what 
the crime is If the crime is horse-stealing, they are almost never re- 
formed. Th^re is some strange fascination about that. Th^ first horse 
they see after they come out, that is not hitched, they steal. I could 
weary you for hours with my views of an ideal prison; but it does not 
seem to me that it is worth while here: we are not here for any such pur- 
pose. 

[Intermission.] 

E. D. Cornell, president of the National Hat Finisher's Association, 
was next called upon. 

The Chairman. Yoii have made, in your official capacity as presi- 
dent of a trade-union, this question of convict-labor a study. Will you 
give us the result of that study? 

Mr. Cornell. I have given it some thought as connected with the 
effect of convict-labor upon my own trade more particularly, and in a 
general way upon other industries. I think I can truly say that at pres- 
ent the convict-labor employed at hatting in the prisons of the country 
represents at least eleven per cent of the industry outside. I put it at 
that. I think it is a low fiijure; but I think it will reach that w^ithout any 
doubt. And it not only affects our interest in that per cent of work which 
it deprives us of; but it depreciates the value of our goods in the market, 
and consequently depreciates the wages of the men. It is in that light 
that I have been most interested in the subject, and still I have some 
general views as regards what I think might be adduced in the way of 
remedies, and if you gentlemen would care to hear them, I will give them 
to vou. 

'rhe Chairman. You will proceed. 

Mr. Cornell. I think, gentlemen, to begin with, that the contract 
system is wrong in all jx)ints of view. I think it is wrong first t4> give 
any man. any individual, a contract in a prison, because I think that all 
the results of the labor of pri.soners should go to the State, in order to 
reduce the taxes necessary to maintain them. That is the first ground. 
The second ground is, I think it is wrong to the industries outside rep>- 
resented in the prison, because it not only deprives those industries of a 
certain amount of work, and depreciates the value of their goods and 
their wages; but it also has a tendency to flood the market with large 
numbers of goods, on account of the contracts being given, in many 
instances, to large numbers of men, or to men who employ large numbers 
of convicts; and consequently they have to manufacture largely in order 
to keep their hands employed the year round; and, when they have more 
goods to dispose of than there is a demand for in the market, they put 
them down as a natural consequence, and work them off at times when 
other manufacturers have to let their men stand idle, and consequently 
forestall the market, to the injury of tho.se manufacturers and their men. 
That is the second point. The third is, that I think it is an injury to the 
convict (and I would have put th;it first, because really in my mind it is 
the very first point that should be taken into view) : I think it is an in- 
jury t;) tlie convict, for the simple reason that a convict employed on a 
c >utract Ls expc^oted to employ all his ti in ^^ or nearly all of it, at that 
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work. He would not have the time which he would have under another 
•jBtem to improve himself morally and mentally, because his work would 
be requii-ed; and under a diiferent system he could have more time, 
because (the amount of lalM)r he would have to do bt'ing all done in the 
inten^st of the Mate), it would not \ye necessary for him to exert himself 
■o much, or work so many hours: conse^juently, he could have more time 
for instruction, more time for recreation, more time for those thin^ 
which every man requires for his well-being. That is the reason why I 
think it is wrong to the convict. There is no good reason that can be 
adduced in favor of the convict contract system for the benefit of the 
prisoner, which he could not gain in any other system, and even more 
largely. That is what 1 think. 1 think, moreover, that the prisoner, if 
be was employed at an employment which he ctmid learn thoroughly, not 
a branch, not a part« but where he could learn the whole of the trade, and 
particularly if it was a trade in which he could leave the large cities, 
and s«ttle himself in Uie villages or towns away ivoni his former haunts 
and associates, where he could go, and set up a little business for himself 
— there are many trades of that kind, which men could learn in pris^*n; 
and it would i*e a great deal l>etU»r than the pres»'nt system of contract- 
labor, which bands men to<;et)i**r in large parties, teaches them one part 
of a trade with the aid of valuable machinery, and turns them out with 
only a partial knowledge of the work, which they might, if they had a thor- 
ough knowledge of, de|>end on for an honest living. ThoHc are my vii-ws 
as regards the effect of it on the )>risoner. I have thought of it a great 
deal since Uiis subject has been before us as a tratle. It has U^en liefore 
us now about two yearn, and, in giving thought to it as it affecte<l our 
important interests, I have come to the conclusion that that is the gn*»t 
question to the State, — that the man should be taught something that he 
can work at when he gets out of prison, and something that he can leave 
the large cities, and work at, and be lost in his identity as a criminal or 
a former ill character, and l>e lost to society, an<t l>e al>le to strike out a 
new career for himself. In that view, Uie interest of the btate comes in 
very largely. As these gentlemen whom you have list4Mied t*) this morn- 
ing have said, the intere.st of the 8t4ite must be considered. That no- 
body can deny. I do not pretend to say for a moment that 1 want to Nee 
a convict kept idle, because I believe a condition of idleness in Uie pris- 
oner would turn the men out in a worse state than thev went in, and they 
would prey upon society more than they did l>ef«)re. Tlu-y must lie krpt 
at some employment. It is right that they >hould. It is right that they 
should be put at some employment that they can work at \%heii they go 
out, and it is right that they should be kept at that employment in such 
uuml>er8 as not to materially affect any industry out.side: I sav, mate- 
rially affect it. Of course, no mutter how little they do there, it must 
affe(*t the industry' outside in some degre«*; but the question is to atT»»et 
the industry to such a ruinous degn*e Jis it is affecting ours no^ , and is 
liable to do so for some years to come, hecanM>, no matt**r what may l>e 
done in this countr}' now, the pres**nt contracts in hatting have i:u: to 
have their run. Those are my views, Mr. C hairman. in a geii»*ral way. 
I did not come here prepared, in taci it was not until l.i>t iiik;ht that I 
kuew that i was wanted here, or would be here, and 1 cane' h'Te t4) 
answer, and not to talk. 1 have said more now than I meant to, and I 
would rather answer any question that you gt'ntlenn*n see tit t^) put to 
me than volunteer any statement of my own. 

Mr. HuxT. I want to ask Mr. Cornell, when h»» s|*eaks of the nh-a 
that convicts should learn a whole trad**, do th*' different trades ]M'rniit 
that? 

Mr. CoRXELi.. I never knew of any man beini; n'fu.H^nl work in an\ 
•hop liec*ause he had learned his trade in >tate priMiu Trade>-uiii«>i.N, 
as you know, are so constituted, that they exp-ot Ih^vh tt» Ifarn lie* ti.uh* 
Tbry bar out any man, — not convicts alone, but any man. 1 hey an so 
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constituted, that they expect boys to come when they are yonng, and learn 
a trade before they become men ; and consequently, if any convict is kept 
out of a shop which belongs to any trades-union, it is not because he is a 
convict, but it is because he did not learn tlie trade, and oome up in the 
regular way, like the rest of them. 

Mr. Hunt. That is not the point. Can he learn the whole trade, or 
only part of a trade ? 

The Chairman. I understand what Mr. Hunt asks is, Would yoa 
advise teaching convicts a whole trade in preference to part of a trade? 

Mr. Cornell. I would. 

Mr. Hunt. Then why not adopt that in the trades-unions? Why 
do not the trades- unions allow apprentices to learn the whole trade? 

Mr. Cornell. Is there any thing in the trades-union of ahoeinaken 
that forbids them to learn to* make a whole shoe? It is in my business 
to know how to make a hat from the time the fur is taken from the 
animal until it is put on your head, and we do not bar them out becau^ 
they know how to do it. 

Mr. TiRRNET. It depends more on the division of the trade, doesn't 
itV 

Mr. Cornell. Society has drifted into that condition of things, that 
trades have got divided up, I admit, outside of the prison ; but I never 
knew, until Dr. Hunt stated it, that there was any thing forbidding one 
to learn all the branches of the trade. 

The Chairman. You stated a few moments a^, that, under the con- 
tract system, the result was to flood the market with large quantities of 
manufactured goods during dull seasons? 

Mr. Cornell. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is that so any more under the contract system than 
it would be on State account, or public account? 

Mr. Cornell. I think so; because I think, that, under the contract 
system, there would be a greater amount of work turned out of these pris- 
ons than there would be under the State account, and that, too, without 
giving the State the same remuneration which the contract system would 
give. 

The Chairman. You think, then, on State account the convicts would 
labor less hours, and consequently produce a less amount of goods? 

Mr. Cornell. Yes, sir. 

The Chair.man. And so working less and producing less would relieve 
the outside industries? 

Mr. Cornell. Yes. 

The Chairman. But if they should work the same number of hoars, 
and should work under the same discipline, with the same tendency of 
over-work, and superintendence, and financiad success, there would be no 
difference whether tliey worked on State account or contract? 

Mr. Cornell. No. Not if they were made to produce the same 
amount of work, there certainly would not be any difference in the effect 
upon the outside industries, because then the State would put itself in 
the condition of a contractor. 

The Chairman. Then really the benefit is not from the system, but 
from the result of the different systems. 

Mr. Cornell. No. I take issue with 3rou there, becanse the one 
system would not call for that excess of production that the other would, 
because the State is not supposed to be carrying on business to make 
money and to accumulate a capital, but to sustain the prison free frooi 
expense to the State ; whereas the contract system is aiming not only to 
free the State from the expense of supporting the prison, but aiming abo 
to enrich the contractor at the same time. 

The Chairman. Are you acquainted with the reformatory at El> 
mira? 

Mr. Cornell. I am not. 
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The Chairman. Do you know any thing of it by reputation? 

Mr. CoRXRLL. Very little. 

Th« Chairman. Have you heard any thing in regard to the financial 
results of that prison ? 

Mr. Cornell. Nothing that I could state positively. 

The Chairman. 1 think perhaps you will agree with me, that the 
effort there of Mr. Brockway is to make the prison, not only self-support- 
ing, but so profitable as to attract attention to its great success. Have 
you heard any thing of that kind? 

Mr. CoRNKLL. No, sir: I have not. I supposed that the object was 
to make it attractive in making it a school of reform to the prison^^r. 

The Chairman. That is the ulterior objf^ct. Under the present state 
of public opinion, public feeling, is not the tendency to make all penal 
institutions profitable? 

Mr. CoR.NRLL. Yes. 

The Chairman. Does not the public demand that? 

Mr. CoRNKLL. No. f don^t think the public demand it; I doii*t 
think the public has taken interest enough in the question to form any 
definite opinion on the matter. I think that the prison officials aim to do 
it for the purpose of keepini; them^ielves iu |X)wer, and making Uiemselves 
popular, and maintaining their othces. 

The Chairman. If a prison draws largely upon the public treasury, 
is not there a complaint strongly and persistently urged against that as 
imposing a large tax upon the citizens .'' 

Mr. CoRNKLL. I don*t think a gen(*ral complaint. 

The Chairman. If it was so, wouldn*t it necessitate the effort, on the 
part of the public officers, to make their prisons profitable, on whatever 
lystem they were conducted? 

Mr. CoRNKLL. Yes; it would certainly. I think that the trouble has 
been, that there has never been a proper medium of rule; that thev have 
run from one eitreme of contract to another extreme of total idleness, 
and that a condition of total idleness iu a prison is one that the public 
find fault with, not only because it is an unnecessary exjH'nse to them, 
but because thev believe it is a ruinous condition for the prison and for 
society; but I believe that any moderate system that ma4ie the prison 
•imply self-sustauiing without being profitable, would niet*t the approha- 
iiou of the public at large, without regard to the class of industry 

The Chairman. You think that the tendency of State officials would 
not t>e to make a profit? 

Mr. CoRNKLL. No; not unless they were intimately connected with 
tbeprison. 

The Chairman. Prison officials under State authority, you think the 
tendency would not be to make Uie prison profitable? 

Mr. Cornell No; I don't think it would be. 

The Chairman. And so you favor that, on that account, in prefer- 
ence to the contract? 

Mr. Cornell. Yes. f favor it on that account as well as on other 
aooounts. 

The Chairman. But, in order to get the immediate relief which you 
want, you favor it, because it would reduce the hours of work? 

Mr.' Cornell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TwEEDT. In your estimate that the number of convicts employed 
in making hats is eleven per cent of those employe<l outj<ide, did you base 
it upon those employed in the manufacture of fur hats only ? 

Mr. Cornell. Only fur hats. 

Mr. Tweedy. You did not include the wool hats ? 

Mr. Cornell. No, sir; only the fur hats. I had no data to guid<* 
me in regard to the wool hats, and 1 did not cx)nsider myself called u{«>n 
to speak for that. 

Mr. MoMt. Under existing ciroumstanoes, would not the prison 
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authorities feel quite as willing and desirous to make the prison paj 
under the public-account system as they do now imder the contract 
system? 

Mr. Cornell. I think not, sir. As I said before, there would not 
be that necessity of strenuous effort on their part, because they would only 
have the support of the prisoners to look out for; whereas now they hare 
that, and they have to satisfy the contractor as well, so that he can make 
his profit, in which the State has no part. There is the support of the 
prisoner, and the superfluity of the contractor's profit as well, to be got 
under the present system; whereas, under the State system, there would 
only be the one source looked for. That is the reason why, I think, that 
the prisoner would have more time, and the public would have less goods 
thrown upon the market; and I think, that, under that system, a greater 
diversity of labor could be introduced into the prison, because under the 
contract system at present, as it is carried on, with large numbers of men, 
all the improved machinery and every thing of that kind brought to bear 
to produce large quantities of goods, there are these efforts which would 
not exist under the State system. Men will not take a contract for 
ten, fifteen, or twenty men simply. They want one hundred, two hun- 
dred, three hundred, five hundred, or a thousand. There is no limit to 
what the}' want. There is a limit to what they don't want, though. 
They don't want twenty-five men, as a general thing, or even fifty men. 
They want their hundreds or their thousands, in order that they may 
carry on the contract, and employ machinery, and make the whole thing 
turn out large results. With that system you cannot get great diversity 
of labor, and consequently the oppression comes upon a few. 

The Chairman. "Would there be any prospect of a greater diversity 
of industries in the prison under the State-account system than under the 
contract system? 

Mr. Cornell. It strikes me there would. 

The Chairman. Can you give a reason for the faith that is in you? 

Mr. Cornell. My reason is simply this, that I think that under the 
State system, the profit coming all to the State, there would be a greater 
chance to spread out these industries; that is, put gangs, smaller num- 
bers, at different employments, and give them work which they could all 
do with their hands. It would abolish in a great measure the use of 
machinery. It would give the men employment at something that they 
could do with their hands, and which they would learn to do, and be able 
to do when they got out, without the aid of machinery; and I tliink that 
if there was a just administration of the work in the prisons, and of all 
the regulations, in ^ pri.son like the Clinton, where there is now only one 
branch of labor carried on, there might be fifteen or twenty, and with as 
much profit to the State as there is now, — just as much. 

The Chairman. Would you abolish machinery, then, from the 
prisons? 

Mr. Cornell. As far as it could be done. As far as the labor could 
be done by hand, I would have it done in the prisons. 

Mr. Tweedy. Would you have the same trades practised in prison 
by hand that are done by machinery outside, so as to bring the hand-labor 
in the prison into competition with machine-labor outside? 

Mr. Cornell. Yes. 

Mr. Tweedy. Your idea would not be to concentrate the work of the 
prison upon those industries which are performed by hand solely outside? 

Mr. Cornell. No. 

Mr. Tweedy. The competition of a convict at fifty cents a day as 
against a skilled workman at two dollars and fifty cents or three dollars a 
day, upon a trade that is altogether a hand-labor, would be more severely 
felt than when they compete with their hand-labor against machine- 
labor? 

Mr. Cornell. Certainly. 
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Mr. Tweedy. Suppose two men, for instance, should be engaffed, 
ooe outside and one in, in pouncing bats by hand, and the convict at fifty 
eents a day should perform an equal amount of labor with the man out- 
side at two dollars and fifty cents a day. The actual difference of cost 
would be the difference between fifty cents and two dollars and fifty 
cents, if you please? 

Mr. Cornell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tweedy. If they did five dozen hats a day, that would amount 
to fift^ cents a dozen. Suppose the convict should be employed upon a 
machine for pouncing hats, and the man outside should be employed also 
opon a machine for pouncing hats, and each should pounce twenty dozen 
a day. In one case, the twenty dozen hats would cost two cents and a 
half a dozen, and in the other they would cost ten cents. There the dif- 
ference would be seven cents and a half on a dozen, wouldn*t iff 

Mr. CoR.NELL. Yes. I think that would be apt to affect the manufac- 
turer outside certainly. 

Mr. Allinson. I understood you to say there were fifteen or twenty 
other kinds of industry. What could they do? 

Mr. Cornell. I am not pr^|)ared to answer that. I think shoes 
oottld be made by hand ; I think hats could be made by hand ; clothing 
oottld be made by hand. 

Mr. Tweedy. Are not hats now made by hand in the prisons almost 
entirely ? 

Mr. Cornell. Oh, no, sir! There is machinery of all kinds used. 

Mr. Tweedy. The great bulk of the work, for instance, the sizing 
and finishing, is all performed by hand? 

Mr. Cornell. Some of the sizing, the second sizing, is done in the 
prison by machinery, I think. If there were only a small number of 
natters, we would not care whether they were employed by hand, or 
whetiier they were employed by machinery. I speak of machinery, he- 
cause, when it is brought to bear in the prison, it prevents tlie pnsoner 
from learning h\n whole trade. He only leanis that part of the trade 
which applies to the particular machine that he works at. As you say, a 
man might l>e kept all the time he is in prison \i\M)n a pouncing- 
machine, and he would know nothing but pouncing when he came out. 

Mr. Beftle. Isn^t it true that lal>or is now so sulnlividt'd, that a 
man — I am speaking now entirely outside of the prUon — does not leani 
a whole trade practically? Take the hatter's trade, or take the shoe- 
trade. 

Mr. Cornell. Ye^i : that is so. 

Mr. bETTLK. It is subdivi<led into such branches, that a man does 
one specific thing, and that is all he does? 

Mr. Cornell. Yes. 

Mr. Bettlk. Therefore I do not see that the objection holds, — if a 
man innide of the prison learns less th:in a man outside of the prison, he 
is not fitted to come out and tike a iK)sition in society on that account. 
He is simply u{)on the same plane with the other. 1 agree with you, Uiat, 
the more industries you put \u the pri.son, the Iwtter. 

Mr. Cornell. A man may learn the whole trade outside. 

Mr. Bkttle. But he never does practiciUlv: I mean hardlv ever. 

Mr. Cornell. It is generally so. 

Mr. Bettle. There is that sulniivi.sion of lalx)r existing. 

Mr. Cornell. Yes; it is generally so. 

Mr. Bettle. You said you believed in labor in prisons suflVciently 
to make those prisons self-sustaining ? 

Mr. Cornell. Yes, sir. 

ilr. Bettle. What do vou exactlv mean hv that? Do von m*»an 

w v w • 

simply the support of the prisoners, or that the ex|>enses of the prison shall 
be met, so as to exonerate outside tax-payers from being taxed to support 
ihMl instilution V 
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Mr. Cornell. I am willing to go that far, that I think that in the 
present condition of things, I do not think it is right that the State should 
oe free from all taxation in the support of the prisons; but I think in the 
present condition of things, if th^re was just sufficient work done in the 
prisons to clear the State of all expense connected with them, that it 
would create a better state of things in the prison, and give more satisfac- 
tion outside than exists at present. It would be a large step in the right 
direction. 

Mr. Bettle. Have you any idea how many prisons in the United 
States are self-supporting? I mean that the labor of the convicts inside 
of thera, under any form of administration, public-account, or contract, 
meets those expenses? 

Mr. Cornell. I don't think any outside of the State of New York 
are. 

Mr. Bettle. And there is but one in the State of New York, and 
there is a sort of a mysteiy as to whether that does or not, and that is 
Sing Sing, and there, I l>elieve the rea.*ion is, that they send away their 
incapables, as you may term them, to other prisons, and resei-ve there for 
their manufacturing purposes those men that are of either long-term 
sentences, or are physically more able than some other men to perform 
work ; so that really there is not a prLson, with that exception, in the 
United States that is self-supporting, and is not a drain upon property- 
holders outside. 

Mr. Cornell. I think you can hardly predicate what would be the 
condition of Clinton prison the coming season. I don't know whether 
Clinton prison has sustained itself this last season, or not; but I think 
in the coming season it undoubtedly will. 

Mr. Bettle. Now comes the remedy, — whether the contract system 
or the public-account system will best provide for that state of tfiings; 
that is, whether the State, the citizens, will be more relieved from Uie 
burden of taxation by the administration of the prisons on public account, 
or by contract. 

Mr Cornell. Do you think that the prison would get more support, 
or the State would get more support from its prison, if the men were 
earning two dollars a day, or if they were only earning fifty cents? 

It was my impression, that where the State was gaining all the results 
of the prisoners' labor, if the prisoner labored one-half as much for the 
State as he did for the contractor, the prison would support itself. You 
see at present, where the State is only getting twenty-five to fifty cents 
for the convict, it can hardly be expected that that will more than barely 
support the convict himself, and the other expenses of the prison will 
come upon the State; but, if they were getting a dollar for the work of 
each convict, then it would cover his own support and the other expenses 
of the prison besides 

Q. Let me call your attention to one other particular. Could not a 
State supervisor, or whatever other title might be given to him, acting 
for the State, buy material, &c., upon as favorable terms in the opea 
market as a man of large means, or a contractor? 

A. I think he could. I think he could even do better, because he 
would buy in very large quantities. 

Q. Do you think there would be any great advantage if an officer 
were acting iu that way for the State, as compared with the present 
system ? 

A . I think it would depend a great deal upon the character of the 
man. If he were an honest man, and would put his abilities to as good 
use for the State as for himself, there would be no difficulty in producing 
the same result. 

Q. In your experience, is it usual to get that class of men? 

A. No. They do not generally get thut class of men; but they some- 
times do. Even if they did not always get the right class of men in the 
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right place, I do not think the losses would average as much to the State 
as the present contract system produces. 

Q. You regard the division of labor as an important question ? 

A . Very. 

<2- Do you not think that it is possible for different industries to be 
parsued in the State prison by a contract system, as well as by the direct 
employment of its own officials ? 

A. No, sir. It would not be as profitable for the contractor. 

Q. But would not a proper public sentiment justify the State in 
awarding to different contractors various kinds of industries, not so much 
with the view to make the last dollar out of it as to give the men employ- 
ment that were capable of working, and at the same time relieve outside 
labor of the competition or concentration upon any one class of labor? 

A. No doubt public sentiment would be in favor of that. But you 
^would not be very apt to find the contractor on those terms. 

Q. If that would enable reasonable profits to be made on small lots, 
ustead of larger profits on large lots, would not that be a good subject to 
Teoommend? 

A. No doubt it would have a good effect. But I do not see where the 
State would do as well, and I don*t think the convict would do as well 
under any contract system as under State management. 

<2. Would not a diversity of employments enable different men in 
prison to have something adapted to their tastes or abilities? 

A. That would involve the limiting of the employment to not more 
than a certain number of convicts at any one branch. 

Q. As to the State of New Jersey : do you think that a law passed in 
that State, prohibiting the manufacture of hats in the prison, would bring 
aaj practical advantage, seeing that there never were any hats manufac- 
tured in the prison? 

./4 . If you would allow me to give my opinion (because there is no fact 

jtx the case, except the passage of the law), my opinion is, and I think it 

ia the opinion of eery natter in New Jersey, that there would have been 

^ larg^ contract awarded for hat-labor in that prison before this time, if 

tfce law had not been passed; and we have even got the men singled out, 

'Virho, we think, would have got the contract. 

Q. Will you mention their names? 

A. I would not like to mention names; but we are pretty certain 
^bout it. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) You say, that, if the law had not been 
"^Missed, there would have been a contract in that prison? 

A. That is what the hatters of New Jersey think. 

Q. The law was passed, and there has never been any contract? 

A. No. 

Q. Has that fact relieved the hatters of New Jersey from any bur- 
den? 

A. Presumably it has. 

Q. lias it prevented the sale of State-prison hats in the State of New 
Jersey ? 

A. No : it has not prevented the sale of State-prison hats made in 
other States of the Union. 

Q. Has it not openwi the door of New Jersey for the sale of hats 
Uiaiiufactured in the prisons of Nt'W York? 

A. It has op^nel the door of New Jersey for a reduction of wages on 
hai» made in New York. 

Q. Please confine yourself now to a reply to my question. Has not 
that law open(»d the (joor of N«*w Jersey for the sale of hats manufac- 
tured in th«' State prison of New York ? 

A. Undoubtedly it has opened the door of the State of New Jersey, 

well as of every other Stiite in the country. 

Q. Then has it benefited the hatters at all ? Has it given them any 
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more work than if the hata which have been sold in New Jersey, and 
manufactured in New York, had been made in the prison of New Jersey ? 

A. Mr. Chairman, I will have to digress a little in rejjard to that 
point. New York is the centre of our trade. Almost every hat made in 
the country goes to New York for a market. Well, I will say fifty per 
cent at lejist of all the hats made within an area of a hundre<l mifes of 
New York go to New York for a market (almost every hat made in 
New Jersey goes to Xew^ York for its market) ; and in that markit they 
come into competition with the hats made in Clinton prison, in Concord 
prison, &c. 

Q. Then has the passage of that law added any thing to the amount 
of work done by the hatters of New Jersey? 

A . We think it has. 

Q. Has not the demand been supplied by the prisons of New York? 

A. If there had been three hundred men employed in hatting in 
Trenton prison, there would have been that much more hats thrown on 
the market. We are relieved, therefore, in not having the evil thrown 
upon us where we anticipated. The passage of the law did not relieve us 
in any way from the manufacture of hats in the other pri.Hons of Uie 
country (as a matter of course it could not do that) ; and we have had to 
contend with those difficulties ; but we shut the door of New Jersey from 
the entrance of any more of that kind of work. 

Q. Supposing that three hundred men have been employed in Clinton 

Erison in the manufacture of hats, would that competition have been felt 
y the prison contnictors of New York, or by hatters of New Jersey 
and other States, outside of the prisons? 

A. All of them would have lelt it undoubtedly. 

Q. But which would have felt it to a greater degree, — the prison 
contractors, or the outside free workmen ? 

A . I think they would all have felt it, no one in any greater degree 
than the other, because the hats would have come to the market, and en- 
tered into direct competition with those made in the shops, as well as 
made in the prLsons. 

Q. If the prison authorities of New Jersey had employed three hun- 
dred men in the manufacture of hats, would there have been any more 
hats manufactured than there are at present? 

A. Oh, yes ! Thousands of dozens and thousands of dozens. 

Q, I mean, in the aggregate would there have been any more hata 
manufactured? 

A. I am speaking of Trenton prison. 

Q. But I am speaking of the whole country. Would there have be*»n 
any more hats manufactured if the prison of New Jersey had been em- 
ployed in that industry? 

A. Of course there would. 

Q. You think there would? 

A. Of course I do. 

Q. (By Mr. MrupnY.) Is it not a matter of fact, that, immediately 
upon the passage of that law in New Jersey, the number of prisoners in 
^ ew York was increa.sed ? 

A . Yes. 

Q. Suppose two hundred or three hundred were employed in New 
Jersey, would there have been that many less in New York? 

A. No, sir. I think the increase was already intended in New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Bkttlk.) Do you think, that, to brin^ about a good 
result, there must l>e a joint action of the various State prisons ? 

A. I do not see that it can be done in any other way. 

Q. Those manufactured in New Jersey find their way over to New 
York ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. And the sale of the hats made in every State ia not confined to 
that particular State at all? 
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i4. No. 

Q. So 3rou think it would be advantageous that there should be a 
unity of action in regard to that matter, by having as many StateH as can 
be broiif^ht into it? 

A. Yes; all, if possible. 

Q So that, it tney would adopt two things, — diversity of employ- 
m«*nti< in their various prisons, for one, and avoid a concentration in any 
one prison u|»on any speciHc branch of industry, — then you think the 
situation would be relieved from onerous competition? 

A, Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmax.) Will you please state whether, from your 
knowledge, any free labor lost employment on account of the contracts 
for making hats in prisons? 

A. I could state cases where I know that wages have >>een reduced in 
certain sho))e on account of the convict-lal>or; and I know that men have 
l«*ft shops, and sought employment el.'wwhere, l>ecau.He the^ felt that tliey 
could not work so low as was required of them by their employer, he 
pleading that he could not give more on account of having to com)>ete 
with hat<« made in prison. 

Q Do you know of any case of a manufacturer employing free la)x)r 
who gave up free lalK)r, and took a contract for prison-labor? 

A. Mr. Waring is one case in point. He did it. 

Q, Where did Mr. Waring manufacture? 

A, At Yonkers, in New- York State. 

Q. The point I wished to cover was, how far the adoption of the hat 
industry in the prisons had interfered with the lalK)r outside, either by 
the discharge of a given nunii:)er of free lal)orer8, or by a reduction in the 
price paid fur free labor, — whether the evil eff»»ct was in the discharge of 
workmen, or in the reduction of the wages paid to the workmen. Will 
you please make that noint clear? 

A, It has been in both, sir : it has been in the reduction of the wages 
paid to the free laborer, and also in his leaving his shop for want of em- 
ployment. 

Q. Will you cite any instances or locations as to tliat ? 

A. In the city of Orange, N.J., there him l)een a great depression of 
trade within the htst year, and owing very largely to the fact that prison- 
labor has come into direct com[>etiti<m with their work. 

Q. (By Mr. Murphy.) It was not New-,Jersey State-prison compe- 
tition? 

A. No, it was not that : it was New- York State-prison romiM*tition. 
Thanks to the New-»Jersey hatters, it was not New .Jers»*y o»ni|>etition ! 

Q. (By the Chairman.) Have you hat-maiuifaotories in New Jer- 
sey? 

A. Yes, sir. New Jersey \n the largest hat centre in the countr>'. 

<^. Give us the names of some large hat-nianufacturers in New 
Jersey? 

A, Mr. George Ferry is one. He is pres<»nt here. 

Q. Do you know how many men Mr. Ferry employs? 

A. No, sir : I <ion't know how many men he employ*. But he is 
present, and can tell that himself. 

Q. Suppose Mr. Ferry emplovH three hundre<I men. an<i nhould add 
to his manufactory three hun<lre<i more, would not the eflFeot l>e the same 
aa if three hundred men in the State prison had l>een put on to the manu- 
facture of hats? 

A. No, sir; because they would get more for their work, and the 
hats would sell at a l»etter price; and the men who rom|teted with Mr. 
Ferry's increased numl>er oi men would nnt Ik* oMige<l t<» work at .1 re- 
duced price. 

Q. Can you give us any instance where hutn manufaetured in State 
priaoof hmy midenoid hata manufactured outtid« ? 
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A. Yes. I can give you the case of Mr. Yocom. He can tell yoa, 
that, in his case, prison-work has come into direct competition with work 
manufactured in his place. 

Q. You think, then, that an increase of a laboring force of a mana- 
factory would not hurt your trade so badly as the introduction of the 
labor of the same number of men in prison? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. On account of the difference in wages? 

A . Altogether on that account. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you know of any instances where out- 
side manufacturers have been compelled to reduce the price at which they 
sold their products, on account of the price fixed on goods made by prison- 
labor? 

A, I have heard of many such instances. 

Q. Can you give any names? 

A. Well, I would give the names of the firm of Yates & Wharton of 
Newark, N.J. 

Q. Then the simple fact the prison-manufacturers sold goods at the 
same price as the outside manufacturers would not of itself be an indi- 
cation of a want of competition? 

A, I do not quite understand your question. 

Q. The point is this, that, although the goods may be sold at the same 
price by the manufacturer employing free labor and by a manufacturer 
employnig prison-labor, that of itself would not argue an unjust competi- 
tion between the two systems of labor. 

A . It depends upon what the price was. If the prison-contractor had 
put his goods upon the market lower than the ruling rate, and the others 
had to come down to that lower rate, then it would be a strong argument 
against it. 

The Chairman. That is the point I wanted to bring out. 

The Witness. That has been the condition of things. 

George J. Ferry of Orange, N.J., being called upon by the chairman, 
made the following statement: — 

Mb. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the CoMMisaiOH, — I came 
here unexpectedly to-day, and did not know that the Commission was going 
to meet. What I have to say will not come in in the same order, per- 
haps, that it would come if I had been able to give more thought to the 
subject. But I want to say to this Commis.sion that I am thankful that 
the States are waking up to this subject, and investigating it. As far as 
our own business is concerned, we ai-e between the upper and the nethex 
millstones, — between the General Government and the governments of the 
States. The General Government fixes the tariffs upon our raw material 
at such prices that it shuts us out from all foreign markets nominally: 
in fact it is with only very rare exceptions that we can export any goods 
at all. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) You mean foreign markets for manufac- 
tured g^oJs? 

A . Yes. While it is generally conceded that we produce better work, 
we are nominally shut out from other countries by the tariff. That I 
will call the nether millstone. The other millstone which is helping to 
grind us is the State system, by which contracts are given out to contrac- 
tors at a price that enables them to produce their goods so low that we 
cannot comj^ete with them. Let me say, in passing, that that is no advan- 
tage to the consumer. 1 went into the house of a customer a few days 
ago, who showed me a hat that was manufactured in the New- York State 
prison, for which he paid thirteen dolliira and a half a dozen. He 
wanted nie to look at it, and 1 did so. I said to him, '* Do you sell that 
hat at the same price that you sell other goods which you buy at thirteen 
dollars and a half? '' He said, *^ No: I pat it in the line of •ixteen dol- 
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lar tfnd a half goods, and sell it at twenty-foar dollars." Therefore the 
contract system is no benefit to the consumer; but it is an injury to the 
manufacturer — not only to the manufacturer who furnishes the materials, 
iQd ^ets the result, and sells the goods, but to the mechanic that performs 
the labor. 

If a man can contract his labor at fifty cents a day, and can compel 
his laborer in the State prison to do a day's work for which an honest 
fiian outside gets two dollars, it enables the State-prison man to do this. 
Ho can put such b*»tter material into the hat, that it is impossible for men 
outside who are doing an honest business — doing the business such as 
it was done before State-prison labor came into competition with honest 
labor — to produce any such result. They can outsell us; and they do 
oataell us. The result is, first, that all low-priced goods (for up to this 
time they make nothing but low-priced goods, I mean goods that the 
manufacturer sells at from nine dollars to thirteen dollars and a half a 
dozen) it has brought down, until we as manufacturers and sellers of 
those goods have been forced to either give up the sale of them, or else 
to try and fight the State-prison goods by selling our similar goods at 
cost, and in many instances at less than cost. 

But thiH thing is not going to remain at that point. They are gradu- 
ally creeping up, and making better goods as the prisoners become more 
and more conversant with the business ; and hence they will cover a 
larger line of business in time. And when they shall cover up to gooils 
that now sell for twenty-one dollars a dozen (as they will), and wh»n 
enough prisoners are employed to manufacture that class of goods, our 
business is gone. I want to say frankly to the Commission, that I believe 
the contract system could not exist in any other country than a country 

f)verned as this country is, viz., by a republican form of government, 
do not believe that there is a kinor or queen on any throne of any coun- 
try of Europe that would dare — that would dare, I say — to bring con- 
vict-labor in compf'tition with honest industry. I have looked into that 
Matter, and find they do not do it across the water. I have talked with 
people over there, and they say their authorities would not dare to do it. 
Jl^htre would be riots and outbreaks that could not easily be suppressed, 
if it were att^^mpted to be done. But we have submitted to it because 
^he people rule in this country, and we believe that the people will see 
^he wisdom of doing away with any thing that conflicts with riijht, and 
%iiis is worse than a conflict with right in the abstract: it is a conflict with 
honest labor as well. 

The question of taxation comes up naturally in this regard, — the ques- 
tion of making State prisons self-supporting. I claim that no State and 
^lo government has a right by its action to lessen taxation by making 
'prisoners self-sustiining, when at the same time they destroy that 
"which has l>e«'n taxed by the State. Let me illustrate: Mr. Tweedy, 
say, or Mr. Yocom, or myself, may have a factory which may have cost 
us fifty thousand dollars, or three hundred thousand dollars. We have 
been paying taxes upon that, and we have l>een paying taxes for selling 
these goods. Capital invested in bu8in(*ss in New York, where we do 
business, is tax*»d, and we have to pay that tax. Let five or six more 
State prisons give out contracts as the three now give out contracts, and 
have given them out, and our factory is worthless for our business. It 
would only take about eight State prisons, with four hundred men each, 
probably, to produce nearly or quite all the goods, or, at any rjite, so 
nearly all the goods, in our line wanted in this country, that our business 
would be worthless. Just to the extent th.tt you increase the number of 
State-prison contracts in our business, you not only l«*s.st*n our business, 
but you destroy our profits I say the .State has no right to do any thing 
that shall destn>y my property, or destroy my t)usiness, if I am doing a 
legitimate and proper business. 

Now, as far as the men are concerned. I live in Orange, N.J. It is 
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one of the greatest centres of hat manufactory in this country. Nearly all 
the felt hats in this country are made in Essex County (N.J.), Fairfield 
County rConn.), Philadelphia, or Brooklyn. That covers nearly all the 
hats in this country. I call this matter up, because the gentleman who 
preceded me was asked this question, ** Have the men suffered on 
acooiuit of the contract system?'' 1 have had men come to my door 
many a time during the last year, within the last twelve months, beg- 

fiug for bread, for money to provide them with a night's lodging, simply 
ecause they could not ^t work. From the 15th October to the Ist Jan- 
uary the times are dull m the hat business ; but for the last three or four 
years the ladies have got to wearing felt hats, and that pieced out our 
business, so that the mechanics had employment during ^at dull time 
from the 15th October to December or January. These people are an 
improvident people, as a rule. They do not husband their resources. The 
result is, that, as soon as they are out of employment, they must have 
somebody to befriend them. Why have they not had employment? 
Because your contract system has put it in the power of these contractors 
to do this ladies' work at a price which no honest man could compete 
with. No honest man could furnish that class ot goods at the same price: 
hence these men have been out of employment all these mouths. But in 
the other months when they have had employment, they have had to take 
less pay. With the manufacturers, the question is to-day, whether we 
fihall give up entirely to the State-prison work, or reduce the wages of 
the men ; and even then we have sold our goods frequently at a loss, and 
usually without any profit at all on those grades of goods in which they 
come nito competition with us. 

There is another thing which I claim a State has no right to do. 
A man, in order to become a hatter, must serve four years' apprentice- 
ship. Every trade hedges itself in by providing that there shall be no 
more apprentices brought in than the legitimate increase of the trade 
demands. Hence, as a rule, there can be no more than three apprentices 
in the finishing department, and three in the making department, of a 
factory. That fills up the vacancies as the old men go out. Has the 
State a right to step in and manufacture four hundred and fifty men 
to supply the place of men who have spent four years in acquiring a 
knowledge of a business by which they shall earn a living all their 
livfs? And then shall those outside men, who have been working all 
their lives in honest industry, and have saved by frugality a little house 
for themselves, which they can call their own, in Newark, or in Orange, 
or in Danbury, — shall these men be interfered with by the State, and 
driven out of their business, and replaced by the State with men who 
know nothing about the business, simply because it will lessen the 
general taxation of the State by putting this labor into the hands of 
men that never learned any tiling about it? Has the State a right to 
manufacture four hundred and fifty hatters, and turn them out broad- 
cast to work alongside of men who have spent years at low wages to learn 
their business, in the hope that it will support them for life after they 
had once acquired it? Has the State a right to turn out convicts as hat- 
ters, when honest hatters are bringing their sons up to the trade? and 
must these young people be deprived of a living, because the State says 
that ** We will furnish all the hatters, or all the shoe-makers, that will 
ever be required "? That is a point, that, to my mind, has a great deal 
of force. 

As a hat-manufacturer, I desire to say, that while other branches of 
industry this fall have been making increasing profits, and are beginning 
to grow again, and while men are beginning to work with more cheerful- 
ness, and have more hope for the future, the contrary result is the fact in 
our business. To explain it I ought to say that the hat business of the 
country is a very small business. If compared with the shoe business, it 
is not more than five to a himdred. It only requires a comparatively few 
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in^n to supply all the hatii that are wanted in this country, and it only 
requires a few additional hundred men to reduce the wages of the few 
thousands that are employed in it, until they cannot make a living hy it, 
and must be driven away from their homes They have paid taxes on 
thofe homes, and they are honest citizens ; yet, when fortv or fifty y»*ars 
of age, they must seek other industries, and learn new traJ^'.H, in order to 
lire. Has a State a right to introduce any system that would Uring about 
such a result? I think not, and 1 think the gentlemen of these various 
Commissions will agree with me. 

I am here, as I have l)een in other places, to give my opinion of this 
matter, and I have rejoiced that the States have taken hold of it, because 
it is a vital matter. If you go to England, our mother-country, you 
will find this to be the tact: if a tailor is put in prison, he is set to 
making clothes for the prisoners and for the lunatics and for the inmates 
of all the reformatory institutions of the country; if a shoemaker is 
put in prison, he is set to making shoes for the convicts, for the lunatics, 
and for the others. No goods are put upon the market to coni|>ete with 
honest industry. If there is a surplus of lalK)r, it will come into coni|>eti- 
tion with unskilled labor; they will build docks, and make permanent 
improvements, with tliese prisoners. As you very well know, tho»« that 
are convicted for a long term, or for life, are sent from Kngland into 
banishment. I believe it would l)e one of the l>e8t things we could do 
with our long-term convicts to have a penal colony for them. I do not 
know that Alaska is good for much of any thing else, and I think it 
would be l>etter and cheaper for the State to send these convicts to M»me 
such country than to bring them into comp«*tition with hon<»st industry 
at home. 

There is another question to which I ought to draw your attention, 
and it is this: if there were a diversity of lalwr in prisons, and th** c«m- 
victs were pro-rated with regard to the nunil>er of those engag»*d in any 
particular calling, or trade, that would l>e a relief. It would l>e a great 
relief to us, and in some States to almost any industry. I su|»|«»»^ if 
you should take the State of Massachusetts, and employ a n'miU^r of 
convicts pro rata there, with regard to the numl>er of shoemak^'rs in the 
State, it would not be any great relief to the slKH»niakers of Mas>aohu- 
setts; but take the States throughout, it would l»e a grt-at relief, U*<Miuse 
if you took the State of New York, for instance, I do not sup|N.?*e ^e 
would have more than twenty employed for hattinjj in that State, and no 
contractors would take tho.se twenty: hence we should In? n*lie\e«l, and 
the business which we have learned and followe<l for year**, and \\hich 
our men have learned and followed for years, would 1m* worth something 
again. But if State Legislatures should lcK)k uj^on the matter simply 
of relieving the State of taxes, and not look at the higher duty. ^hioh. in 
my judgment, they owe to their tax-payers and ciiizens, of pn»tecting 
thoM wno are suf^ring, and l>eing ruined by this business, it s«'eiiiH to 
me that their course will work ruin u|H)n one very ^<»rthy clas> of in- 
dustry, and relieve the others hut very little. If every hat, or ever\ >lu»e, 
or other pro<luct of State prisons, was labelknl as th»* pn>diK't ol State 
prisons, that would l)e a relief to us; l>ecause I claim, tluit \\hil*> thuigs 
may be as well made in State prisons as outside, yet. as a rule, thev are 
not as well made. In our business we know that m«'n who wear hats know 
very little about their quality: hut. if the prison hat.«* \>ere l»ran«led as of 
State-prison manufacture, they would know that they were not a.«» y^^\[ 
made, and so such hats would not come .so much into i\»m{H*tition with 
honest indu.stry. 

In regard to the question of whether the a»ntraot shoiild l>e givfii t»ut, 
or whether the States should run their own State prison**, that is .% |-int. 
that, I suppose, will come within the purview of the>e joint oMnmjsHhin^. 
One of tne gentlemen of this Commission a.sk»'d a 4ue>tii»n with ref« r- 
enee to whether a State could run a State prison as eci^nomioally an«l lis 
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well as a contractor coiild ran it. Well, the State to which he and I both 
belong is a State that is in very good credit. I have no doubt they can 
buy material as low as I can ouy it as a citizen, and I have no doubt 
they would be in just as good credit, and probably a little better. The 
only question would be, whether they would employ men who could 
manipulate these goods, and oversee the men, as well as a contractor couid 
do it. For my part, I do not see why they could not. The combined 
wisdom of a State, as represented by its Legislature and its governor, 
ought to be able to secure as good material as a private individual can 
secure, and it ought to be as honestly administered, although perhaps it 
is not always. 

I think that when you look at all the facts, — and I am glad that yon 
gentlemen are here having patience to look at all the facts, and getting 
down to the real troubles of this case, — you will become satisfied that the 
contract system is doing a wrong to men that have purchased factory 
property, and who ate employing men in this industry, as well as doing 
wrong to the mechanic himself, who has spent four good years of his life 
to learn this business, by putting men at work upon it who have had no 
calling and no profession, except, perhaps, that of pickpockets and bur- 
glars, or whatever else they may be found to have, — putting them side 
by side with men who have an honorable calling. For if it should ever 
come to be a fact, as it will, that convicts will come out of the piison, 
and stand in the shop by the side of the honest laborer, the honest man 
will not bring his son up to that calling. If you see fit to ask me any 
questions, I am prepared to answer them as well as I can. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) In your opinion would the evils you com- 
plain of be obviated under any other system ? 

A, Under any other system of what? 

Q. Under any other system of labor than the contract system? 

A . Yes. 

Q. What would you suggest in its place? 

A. I would suggest, that, if we must have State-prison labor come in 
competition with honest industry, let the State run it for itself. 

Q. Would you favor keeping the prisonera in idleness? 

A. I would not. 

Q. You say, then, they must labor? 

A, They must labor, yes. 

Q. Would you keep them at productive, or at unproductive labor ? 

A. I would keep them at what would be productive labor to the State, 
without coming in contact with honest industry, — with skilled industry, 
I would bf tter say. 

Q. Would you keep them at productive labor, then? 

A. To the State, yes. 

Q. What do you mean by skilled industry? 

A, I mean when a man has learned a trade by an apprenticeship to it. 

Q. You would not put them at any business which requires skill? 

A. No, sir: where men have learned an apprenticeship. 

Q. There is hardly any trade but requires an apprenticeship. 

A. 'J here are many callings that do not. 

Q. What would you put them at? 

A, I would put a great many of them at breaking stone, and so have 
better roads. 

Q. Would you let the question of the reformation of the prisoner 
enter into your plan at all? 

A . Yes. 

Q. In what degree? 

A . To the greatest possible degree 

Q. Can you reform a man if you should put him out on the highway, 
with a guard or the chain required to keep him safely? 

A. I es: 1 think you will reform him better that way than you will 
to put him in a hat-shop in a State prison. 
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Q. Will joa explain yourself ? 

A, Yes: I thioK it is a fpreaier punishment to a man to be seen with 
his prison-ft^arb on and a chain u{K>n him, upon the highway, than to be in 
a State prison to learn a business at which other men are making a liveli- 
hood ali-eady, and when there is not enoujB:h for them all to do. 

Q. Can you reform a man by degradinf^ him? 

A. A mail degrades himself when he commits crime. 

Q. Is it the dut^ of tlie State to continue that degradation, or to try 
to raise him above it? 

A. It is the duty of the State to try to raise him ; but, as a rule, it 
does not succeed. 

Q. But, if that is the duty of the State, can the State raise him by 
exposing him to the public gaze? 

A. There are States that do it, and I don*t know but they have as 
much influence as those that do not. 

Q. What States do you refer to? 

A . I don*t know particularly as to States ; but there are cities. Take, 
for instance, the city of Richmond, and you will find them cleaning the 
stre<*ts there. 

Q, Did they ever have a prisoner reformed in Richmond ? 

A. I don*t know the histoiy of the prisons there; and I don*t think 
that the State prison reforms men, anyway. 

Q, Then your theory is, that a man convicted of crime is always a 
criminal? 

A. No. But I think reform is not the work of the State prison, but 
the work of better thoughts, and thone better thoughts are more apt to 
come to men in solitary confinement than in a hat-fiirtory or shoe-shop. 

Q. llien you would shut your men up, as in Fhiladnlphia? 

A, If the policy was simply to reform men, I would. 

Q. Would tliat be the l>est policy for the manufacturers and laboring- 
m<>n, that Uie State nhould turn its attention entirely to reforming its 
criminals? 

A . I think it would. 

Q. You would make every other interest subservient to reformation? 

A. I think that is the best work that the State could do. 

Q. In your opinion what is the greatest reformative power? 

A . God's spirit. 

Q Under that, what? 

A. Man*s own thought, nuiet. solitude. 

Q. Is meditation better tnan lalK)r? 

A. I think il is, as a reforming influence. Yes, particularly labor 
under restraint and constraint, as in a State prison. 

Q. Then )-ou do not let labor as an element have much weight in 
your reformation ? 

A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. You think men who have l>een brought up in idleness, ^h<> have 
oever been taught trades, are as apt to be hon(>st m**n a.H tho^e >»h<) have 
been brought up to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow and tlie 
labor of their hands ? 

A. I do not think they are, sir. 

Q. Do you know what percentage of criminals never learn trades ? 

A. I should say a very large i^rcenta^e. 

Q, Is it not l>etween seventy and eighty? 

A. I should think pn>bably so. 

Q. If that is so, is not, then, the teaching of men a trade, at least by 
its industry, the greatest reformative (tower that you ran have, except 
the spirit of God, as you say? 

A. I do not think ho, — not under such circumstances. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Mkykick.) You .Miid that no Kunifwan government 
woold alklw the oontnust system, did you ? 
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A, I do not know of any. I inquired into the matter a littl«^ ; bat 
that is a matter with which, perhaps, you are more conversant than I am. 

Q. Do you know what the system is in Belgium ? 

A. I CIO not, sir. I made some inquiries in regard to England, 
France, and Germany this spring, when 1 was over there. 

Q. Do you not know that the contract system is carried on in France ? 

The Witness. In competition with honest industry? 

Mr. Mkyhick. The contract system in prisons. 

The Witness. For manufactured goods? 

Mr. Meykick. For manufactured goods. 

The Witness. To be thrown on to the market? 

Mr. Meyrick. Certainly. 

A, No, sir, I do not. 

Q. Do you not know that the contract system is carried on in Sweden? 

A, I cannot say about Sweden. 

Q, Or Denmark, or Switzerland, or Prussia? 

A. As far as I know, I do not know of any country that has a con- 
tract system which throws goods into the market in competition with 
honest industi^. 

Q. (By tlie Chairman.) If it is admitted that prisoners must lal)or, 
and must labor at productive industry, is there any difference as to what 
system they work under? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How does that difference come? 

A. it comes from the fact that the contractor can produce more with 
prisoners than the State would produce with them. 

Q. Because the State is nut able to get as thorough and efficient 
men as the contractor himself would get? 

A. i do not think the State would enforce the same amount of work 
as a contractor with his subordinates would extort from the men. 

W. D. Yocom of Newark, N.J., and New- York City, being invited 
by the Chairman to express his views with regard to the matter before the 
Commission, said, — 

I think the humanitarian gentlemen who have had the floor this morn- 
ing, and who don't seem to find room for the application of the spirit of 
benevolence until a man commits a crime, and gets into State prison, 
should try to remember that there are people out of State prison who 
ought to have the humanitarian principle applied to them as well. I 
wish first to show this Commission the effect of the contract system, as it 
is conducted in this State and the State of Massachusetts, in reference to 
hats. I think that in varying degree as the proportion of production is 
to the amount of goods demanded in our case, so exactly is the amount 
of proportionate injury that the principle will show is applicable in the 
case of others. For instance, take our business, beginning on the first 
day of November, for the spring season If there was no State-prison 
coi. tract, all the men in the hat-trade would be employed upon producing 
the lower or inferior grades of goods, — such goods as would be piled up 
in stores for stock. That would keep them employed, and g^ve them a 
living until such times as the demand should come for the higher and 
better grades of goods, and such styles as p)eople demanded should he 
produced. Under the contract system we cannot touch any thing until 
the f)eople come into the market, and tell us what they want. We know 
what our com|Xititor's capacity is to produce any thing; we know his cap- 
ital, and the number of hands he generally employs, as well as the 
atnount of stock he can afford to carr\': but we do not know what stock 
a contractor of a State prison has on hand to throw upon the market: 
consequently, even if we could, and had a right to, make up something in 
conii>etition with him, we do not know what he has got. We do not know 
whether he has got twice as much as he really has, or whether he has gnt 
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/oar times as much as we think he has: consequently we are in the dark; 
those things we have to throw entirely out of consideration. I will give 
yoxi a little illustration. Kefer hack to 1876, — the winter and spring. — 
irom the first of November to the first of May. During that sea-son I 
made five thousand and thirty-nine dozen of hats, — hats similar to the 
class that they now make in the State prison. That was between the 
£r8t of November and the first of May. That amounted to a payment 
Xo the men of something exceeding twenty thousand dollars. La^t year, 
"•inder the State- prL<*on system, 1 did not produce one hat of that descrip- 
't.ion. It was entirely cut off. Now suppose 1 made, as I did make, 
«l)out eight per cent on those goods, making to me about thi*ee thousand 
<lollar8 in the season: the State has cut me off in those five seasons about 
the amount of at least twenty thousand dollars, and yet they have taxed 
me for doing this business here in the city of New York just preci.se ly 
the same as if thev had let me do that business, and as if they had let 
me conduct my busniess in a reasonable way, and I had made that rea- 
sonable amount of money. 

The lowest priced hat that I made last season was the thirteen dollar 
and a half a dozen, and it was a popular hat. It was a peculiar hat, — a 
hat having singuhir characteristics in many ways. On the fii-st of May 
Mr. Carroll, the contractor of the State prison, bought some of my hats, 
and put them on sample, and agreed to duplicate them to customers at 
ten dollars and a half a dozen. 1 went to Cincinnati on purpose to see 
what they did with these goods, in comparison, when they got there, and 
on inquiry in the stores i found that the same goods which he sold at ten 
dollars and a half and eleven dollars were taking the place, not only of 
my thirteen dollar and a half hats, which were the lowest hats I could 
make, but were taking the place of all the other manufacturers' hats 
pretty much, — I itiean in the same way. So much was this the case, that 
he fo.und he was not getting as much money as he really could get: so he 
raised tlie price to 'twelve dollars, and it kept out of the market there 
(until such time as he went on to latiies' hats) almost all the hat-nianufac- 
turers* goods that ran between ten dollars and a half and thirteen dollars 
and a h.ilf ; and the result has tieen a great detriment to their business. 

I made a calculation that he could sell hats twenty-five per cent less 

than I could, and make on it, at that price, twice as much as I could at 

my regular price. When you come to that, with the manufacturers that 

are now in existence, the bulk of the hats that they sell comprise g(x>ds 

from thirteen dollars and a half to eighteen dollars and a half a dozen. 

Their former production3 of irom ten dollars and a half, as it used to be, 

up to thirteen dollars and a half, are almost entirely cut off. There are 

a few still ma<^le by some parties; but they are almost entirely cut off. 

Now, as Mr. Ferry very properly remarked, the effect u|X)n the other 

goods, which the SUite prisons ctinnt/t produce, is just as bad. almost, as 

if they produced them; l)ecause, when the buyer comes into the market, 

he tests every thing hy a state-prison hat, and what he can get for it. 

Kvery thing else in the hat line is based on Utat as a basis. If you have 

a hat based on a State-prison hat, he wants to see something more in it 

than in the Stiite-prison hat, or he will not buy; and, as the contractor 

can put tliirty-three and a third per cent more into the hats than we 

can, he will produce something that we cannot profluce at all. It is like 

the case of a fashionable tailor, who can take a fine piece of cloth, and 

put poor work on it, and it will make a good coat, and sell, and it will 

take the place of the same piece of cloth with fine work on it; so that he 

gets into a position where he can control the business. 

In February we t<K»k a sort of general invent<>ry of the trade. There 
was about a thousand dozen of sol t- felt hats, such as they make in State 
prison, and such as 1 make and have sold in the city of New York. 
Thirty per cent of the sales of that thousand dozen were pri.'ion-liats, 
oomiug from Massachusetts and New York. I do not include any other 
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kind of hats but the kind of haCts made there in competition with the 
same kind of hats made outside, because there are some kinds of hats 
which they do not make there. At that time the investigation of these 
gentlemen and myself, and a number of others, showed that thirty per 
cent of the soft-hat makers were out of employment in Connecticut, 
Brooklyn, and in New Jersey: consequently they would have been em- 
ployed if they had that thirty per cent to reduce. 

Now take the effect upon the men and the women that we employ. 
Since the last eighteen months, there is scarcely a man that we hare hid 
working for us off and on for a number of years, who has had sickness or 
death in his family, who has not applied to us for assistance to help him 
through that period. We scarcely have a trimmer that has been out of 
employment during the season, to whom, when she comes back to us, we 
do not have to advance money in order to enable her to get sufficient 
clothing to come into the factory. 

See how the contract system works with the men. You first take a 
trade, and you blight it by making it a prison business. Those that are 
in it then are either unemployed, or else employed at insufficient wages, 
and there is an excess created in numbers among the men and women. 
Then you inject into that trade, blighted in that way, overcrowded 
already, a very large number of- improperly trained workingmen. There 
is no employment for them without giving it to them at the expense of 
an honest man who has suffered from trouble. ^ ou must either take one 
or the other. You have got them l)oth to choose from, and if you chooM 
the prisoner, and give him the employment, you have got to throw the 
other out, there being a surplus anyway. You have got to throw out the 
honest man, and give the benefit of his labor to a convict. 

Then comes the question of apprenticeships and the learning of 
trades. "We have people applying to us almost daily with regard to hav- 
ing their sons learn the hatting business, and the first question they ask 
now is, ** Is it a prison trade? '* We say, " Yes.*' — ** Then,** they say, 
** we don*t want it.** If you take apprentices, instead of the worthy bovt 
of honest families, you have got to take the scrapings, almost, of tne 
streets, unless the others comes to you from absolute necessity. 

Another point comes up here, on which great stress has been laid, and 
that is with regard to teaching the convict a trade, and enabling him to 
earn a living. It has been insinuated that the workingmen are not dis- 
posed to permit the convicts to work alongside of them. Take, for 
instance, the large aggregation of men in a factory, with a number of 
boys surrounding them, and put a convict in there among them, sup- 
posing that the men would work with him. Do you suppose that any 
manufacturer who is not a fit candidate for a lunatic-asylum, a man 
with a large amount of property, such as must be scattered around a 
factory ; that man, knowing that this new workman is a convict who has 
served his time in 8t:ite prison for a felony of some kind, — do you sup- 

{)Ose that he would leave this property where this man, or where a oom- 
>ination of these men, if there were a number of them, could take it and 
appropriate it? The difficulty is not so much with tne men, although 
they do not like to work with the convicts; but the manufacturer cannot 
trust them in association with his men; he cannot trust them on account 
of the fact that they are unquestionably dishonest. You might just as 
well expect a man who had been imprisoned for five years for embenle- 
ment fn)m a bank, to come back and be taken again into the empk>j ai 
the bank in the same position that he was. No bank president wno was 
fit for his place would attempt any thing of the kind. 

but they do not teach people trades in State prisons, and it is not 
designed that they should do so. The contractors certainly don't intend 
any thing of the kind. You might as well disabuse your mind of one 
thing, — that all this preaching that has l>een done by these pious people 
whom you have had before you is any thing but humbug: it i$ humbug, 
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and nnthiiifi; else. Tlio contract «yst**m, as it U thrown out to |H»o|ile, for 
Information, and f»v«'ry thiiijj of that kind, i« thf hiii:** fraud nf the aij*». 
It ifl di'si^n**d to makn ninn«>y f<>r Stat<*s. and to di> awav ^it)i th** taxini; 
of |HH>|il«* wild ouirht to |)av th«*ir !«»t;itiinat«» whan* o/ taxatinn f«»r all 
Nt:itp |iur(Mis**?«, anil it is <l>*Mi;ncil to niako nionfy for riiiitia<*ti>rs. and t«» 
»]vanc** th«'He officials in puhlir cstiination in inakii.L: tin- annual p')*r>rts 
*hi«-h thry <l«». 'IVachinij th«'ni trad<*s ha** nothini; t«» do with it. Ih^-v 
<l(iii*t t<*ach them trades, and they don't intend t4i. T:ik«' th" tiat )iu>i- 
n«*s<«: th«*rH jin* sixteen ditTi'n'Ut ]tnM-fss"> in it. llifV t«-arh a man. 
th'Tffort*. in the Stat<' prisf»n, just niH»-sixt»'«'nth part nf th** hat l»U'»inf>H. 
That is all ln» j^tn th»*ri». That oni-sixtiMMitli part dtH"» imr i-naM*' him 
til iln any thin)( n)on> than our funt'tion \vh*Mi In* h*avi's the Stat*- pri>on. 
Hut th»* pnu'i'ss of adopt inii? tlit» rnntrari systmi in this form, of piittin^^ 
ev*-rv- man in a )>o8ition nf com|i<'lI)ni; him fri»m day to day to do a Hnuif- 
thitii; oviT and ovnr ai^ain, I'li.ihlf^ the rontraiMor, as av;ain'*t th** '^•■nt'ial 
rii<«toni of lalior (Uit.sidi', to produci* vtTV laiy-'ly in *^\*'V'*•^ of \%har tip- 
others uonld do. and who, hy harin;; t'onr hundr«-t| ami tifty nvn uiid»*r 
ci*ntr;u't in Clinton prison, on hats, will makf morf h.its in a MMr. uinlfr 
th** t;h.'«ks that ar«* im|M»scd on thrsf pi-}>oni'r<*. than ^ix hundn'd and titty 
men out>idf of .Statr prison wouM or rouhl do. 

U'h»*ii I wif* in Alhany, !•• fon* thf C'ommit1»'i» on rfiiitiiitiaii**-. th»* 
rhairiiiau stat*'d that Mr. I'illshury. \\h«> had iM'^n iN'tur** th** ( ommitt*'*-. 
h.iii stat*"*! th«'n*, that his t»hj»*ct ami plan was to havr th»* larL:»"»t !a'l«irif«» 
(in th*'aM* s|i*M'ific hranchi's which llu-y hav*' in th»' Staff pri-ii*ii now ) tfiat 
thf r»* Wfn* in the I'nitfd Statf>; that any othfr '»y>t«'ni tlian th.it W'-uM 
not Ih» pn)tital»h' to tin* .Stati*. — that is. as ii> making; a profit, nr m tkiii;; 
a P*v»'nu»*. Ilf stati'd, that, short ol tw»» or thif** huiidrfil m»Mi. it wouM 
ii'»t l»e pn>fitalilts in the m-iim* that thi'M* im»mi want<'d it to !»••. Ft»r»'\am- 
ph*. he stateil this, — anil I vriv** vou this on ih" auth<ritv of th" 'jfiitlf- 
man of th«' C't»mniittf(* who stateil that it had takt'ii pla*'*'. -- th.it hf 
»*\|i"Ct»*il that I'Vfrv «'onvi<'t that was thi-ri* unf* would <'i»m»' h.ii'k. and 
that, at th»» «»nd of thn'»* VfarN «>r ti\i' V'-ar"*, h»' ••xi •♦•«•! i-i I ti» hax** tl:»* 
lari;»"»t IhmIv •►f ex|M'ii"^ that wa-* in tin* I'nit"*! .'^t.its iit any «iii«' l»u»in'««s, 
ami that thfu. whi'ii h*' p>l th"m t«i tiiat p>int. h«- <*i>iild :^"'t a*' mnili I^r 
th«*rn aj« honest laU»r c^tnld cct for |N*iloiiiiin:; th** '^am-- fn:.»tioi;^ i»iit«iiil", 
li»-caust* tli«'V would Ih" U'thT •'killfd. and i\*» it l'»'tt«T. At that HMM'Tmi" 
it wjuH f'hown l»v a ;;*MitI*Mnan in thf sti»vr lin*ii.»-«s. <hmi KathU'!!--. tl.ai 
th**re was, I think hf said. si\ti*<-n humlifil iu<-ii in all tii** pii^<<i.^ m.ik- 
in;: "ttovt's: and h<' statt d a Vfry singular la«'f. that no ui.tiiiif.ufuuT of 
KtovHs in tin* Stat«' of Nfw ^'ork could make a «loi;.ir. or i;.i ci-»t ti-r a 
sitiirh' j;»'iieral article uf stnvrs or holnw-wai»* tli.i! wa- n«"t >ul j«« t to 
a latf'nt, that h»' diil not hav** control nf >«itn«- i>fli*'r wa\ : and that .it that 
tini" th«*r»» \i»*re two thousand '»tovi-moiild'T'» and lii'!l"\\-war--m«MiM»'rs 
out of employ m»*nt, accordin:^' to th* >tali'»ti.'> tli.ii they hail :l.»ii 
ol»t iine«l. 

Tliin iiUt'stiou of th*' reduction ot taxafii'h l»y m»Mn-» •■! th- ! iK r in 
Stat*' prison is «>ne of th»«-e tiiin^-* that ili'- aj-j-lh .iti. ii »■ ■■! i ! -ilf 
•*4>un«i iroiiim«»n s*mis** will Ifad thi'« ('t.ninii'«»i"n to .-•■i.^i<i- i \>^\ m .> :• in 
tiii« Ii;;ht. The otat«-m<-nt is. th.ii when Nt !*•■ i<it-": • inik' t !•■• lit. .md 
•h'»w a .Hurplus. that >«urplu^ i^ a i«-<lih ti-n "t tn- t.iN.iti-.n ;•■ ili ii •xt- i t. 
Now. my inve^tiiration in this rn.iti'>r »)i<>v\« ihat tritt i^ a t.(i:a<-\. th.it it 
)4 antrite, that lo<.'al taxatinn i^ im-rci^i'd t>< a \> i\ nMi< h Itu'^-r •!■ ^i*'" 
for th« 4Up|N»rt of tho**** v»*ry p'-np}.- \nIi«» .o«* thr-'wn fi: o: ••inpI-'Mn'-:-!. 
th.ui the amount of th- stai.- tax w is r.'i|i.«i| 1 \ tIh* -'Hiplii'* in ••lii-i 
wonLs. King's C'oimty. with .t lir^*- i.umiUt -■! h.tit«-i>.. hi- .1 lli-.fl ■■* 
Ch.iritieH which is almost .1 hv-w.-ril 'Afr v wi'itt-i t'-r th» •xi-n^.- v ■■. h 
it enLiiU, iind I Ulider'«taiiil thtt thi^ i-xin' -« \« ! \ :.r^>)\ l>i.in v ■■ : i. ' 
that th«*v have a thou^an't t.irrii!i"o th>[" w:i<< .t:>- <.«.t|.M*i] )\ "• : ti 
l'ii*ine«»'». In(|uiry in !>•'> ari'l .Vih.iNv. ih'n'i^l. it-:, K.iih!- ■■ ■ . 1' li.-- 
tjiii'- belure ruentioued, •showed thai prctly much llii* sjuu- t'-^iilt •-\>;i i 
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there. If you will take these two or three points, and add them together. . 
and take the surplus which the State shows from any prison, you wiU 
find that the people at the other end are compelled to pay twice as much 
for the support of those who are out of employment as the State will 
receive in sumlus from the other side of the question. Then look at the 
injustice which that thing creates in another way. The very cities that 
are most injured have to support their own poor, and pay, not only this 
taxation, but the injui-y to their business and taxable property in other 
ways. 

J'he remark as to these local charities applies to the cities of Brooklyn, 
Troy, and Albany. By this process you compel the people who suffer the 
most to support the suffering which is the result of the very contract sys- 
tem itself. 

The case may be argued in as many ways as you please. Every State 
has certain peculiar and fundamental expenses, such as prisons, the 
administration of justice, necessary expenses of legislation, &c., — every 
thing that goes to make up a State. Every man ought to pay his share 
of that. Admitting, of course, that prisouere may work, — that b all 
well enough, — every man ou^ht still to pay his share of the general 
expenses. But is there any evidence that can possibly be brought before 
this Commission to show that these five trades in the prisons in the State 
of New York ought not only to support the prisoners, out to pay taxes for 
the other trades besides, and these olher people outside of these five trades 
do not pay any taxes for the prison ? There is no argument why a prison 
should be self-sustaining, that will not apply with equal force and as 
much validity to other departments of the government; and it may be 
a«<ked why should not legislation be made self-sustaining, and why courts 
of justice should not be made self-sustaining, or any other department of 
the State government. It seems to me that the first duty of the State is 
to the people tliat are yet out of prison, rather than to the people that are 
already in, — Jirst to those who are trying to support their families by 
honest labor, rather than to those who have committed crime, and are 
under the ban of the laws. 

Q. (By Uie Chairman.) Would the difficulties of which you com- 
plain be any less under any other system than the contract system? 

A. I do not know that I understand your question exactly. 

Q. Suppose the States conducted the prisons, and carried on the same 
industries which are already in the prisons, would tliis conflict or com- 
petition be any less than it is under the contract system to-day? 

A. The same amount of goods produced in any other way would 
possibly have the same result, but the same result only indirectly, not 
directly. For instance, if the State of New York should conduct its own 
Stale prisons, and sell its own goods for the State, whatever money there 
was in it the State would make. In the second place, tlie product would 
not be compacted into such a shape, and thrust into the market in such a 
manner, as to be a matter of competition, as is the case with the con- 
tractor's work. 

Q. Suppose Mr. Carroll should be appointed warden of the prison at 
Clinton, and should carry on the hat manufacturing business just as be 
does now as contractor, using all the available force of the prison for 
that purpose, and should put his hats into the same market that he does 
now, would the competition between you and him be any less than it is 
to-day? 

A. The mere changing of Mr. Carroll from a contractor into a warden 
would not affect the matter in the slightest degree. 

Or Then, if the State carries on the same industry with the same 
vigor, the same result follows? 

A* Yes: if it is in the same manner. 

Q, Tlien it is not the system you complain of, but the result? 

/i . I do not believe, in the first pdace, that there is a niMi in the Staia 
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of New York, or in any other State, tliat would consent to have tlip 
State work its prisonerH ob it consents to have them worked under the 
cunt I act system. 

U- Su|»{)ose Mr. Pillslmry should displace all of the oMitractors, and 
iihouM still carry on the same industries, eni)>l<>yiiiij: the contractors :im 
overseers, would there l»e any chan;:**. any ditYt-njuee iMTceptihle. in the 
com|ietition which you fe«»l, or which other indu>tries leelV 

A. As I understand the subject of St:ite a(*c<»unt, the pfoods an.' not 
put in the market in the same identical form iis tliey are fmrn the con- 
tractor. 

The Chairman. They are, in just the same form. There is no dif- 
ference OA to Uiat. If you lal>or under that impression, it is a mistake. 

Mr. Yina'M. What I say is this, that if they make any thim: in a 
State prisim, say for instance, brushes at Klmira, there is no de|K»t in 
th»* city of New York which is set apart for the dis|Mtsiti«»n (»f tho>e 
hrtishes directly in the centre of trade. The parties ijo to Klmira and 
IfUT what thev want, don't thevV 

Q. Is It not a fact that Mr. Hi-ockway comes t4> New Y«*rk, and takes 
his onltfrn of the samt; i^arties who take hru*«hes from vou, if vou make 
bru.ihes, und ^^oes hack anil tills his orders? 

A. I don*t know any thini; about Mr. Brockwav. Hut if Mr. Carroll 
was to come to New York and till orders to a certain extent, it would ni>t 
lie MY 8«M'ious an injury to the business as it is now, when he ]>iles up his 
stock to brin^ the t>usineHs down. 

<^. SnpiK)se he keeiHi his men thi> year round, it doos not make mueh 
difference whether he keeps his stock, or keeps his men at work, m> U^U)* 
MB in the end they f^et on to the market? 

.1. Yes. For insUince, in May he had two thousand cases of hats 
already done. If he had not ha<l a hat on the market, aiul if he had 
taken orders for hats, we <rouM have >nme chance u* tlo >ome bu?*in»'^>; 
but the two thousand cases he was able to make up between the ^UN|t(Mi- 
sion of sales and the time of makini: them ai;ain destmyed th*' pioba- 
bility of putting any thimi^ in comp>'titi«»n with liim. 

i/ If the State had any man pleilpMl to keep tin' pri'«i»ner8 c«»n>tantly 
employed, would not they pile u]» the l;«nnIs just the >anie? 

.-1. I presume so. 

Q. Then <lt> we not ct»in«* back to the .same result, — 1»« the r«-»ull »»f 
k^iini* men constantly employed, — which would hapi^en under any 
»y ^t^'Ui y 

,■1. Well, sir, I Iwlieve, in the lirst place, if the Stale were U* c«iiiduct 
tlieir own business, the re>u!t wouM n«>i be as i>:iil a^ it is now. 

ii. Hut vou have no facts t^) back up that statement? 

.f . No /acts can be iriven to back it n)». 

Q. What would you suj^LTi'st to r««]ieve yon iA tliis ditFicnlty? 

.1. I have no tlw'orit's (»n thi> >ul*ject. ami n«> n)etli«»l U-y«>i.il Tiii<. 
If I were running; a State firison a^ a place l't>i pnni^hrnent i<t cniiie. .nd 
such reformation as could \h* made useful t*> the iM-imiii.tl. I b'h*-\- :ii.it 
fV*Ty thing that the prisoners w«-ar they sli,.uli| m.tk": I l-ehcvi- tiif 
r tairs to every pri-^on should l»e mad*- by tlie pristin.-i^. ai.d t)i it .i!l ii"W 
prisons should Ik* built by prisoners; I l»Ii'\i> tiu.r e\>'t\ liiii:^ th>'\ .ite 

•diotild l>e rais«'«l bv the iiris»»ner>: ai.d thcM. it tii'- liittei-.tj iiil ui.i i..iv. 

I Iwlieve that ail the balance of the Si.it*- ^)i"ul<l p.i\ tl.t-ir ^li.in* i<i the 
taxes V* sup|M»rt it. 

Q. Allow iiti: that, grant inv: that wc oliotiM d> that, would ni>t the 
result W the di.splacement of just >»> maux ne n Imni tini-* \ery md.is- 
tries f If y(»n build your pri'^ons. \i>u ilisplac>- iMiildin.: c4ii,tr.ict(>;o ainl 
their men. wlio W(»uld otlMMwi-*- hav'* dune that wmk. It yn •-'. !.\ ite 
a farm, would you displace the f.iim«M and )ii<« mei. - If Voti di^ t • !i i!. 
and build a dock, you di^pl.n-e th" men cit.:.t^< d in t|if>- lU'i .^;. :■ 7,. 
Therefore would not the effect l>e just the ^anle to any other ct.u»s ^f 
ptople M 70a ooniplaiu tliat it is to your trade at pn)*vnt ' 
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A, No, sir, it would not; because, in the first place, it places the 
State just in the same condition in doing its work as it does a private 
individual, if he has a sufficient family of his own to do it; it does not 
harm or interfere with anybody. What a man never had, in a certain 
sense, the fact that it is withheld from him canH injure him. The con- 
tractor that never had a contract to build the State prison could not be 
ijijiired in the slijj^htest degree by his not getting it. 

Q. You avoid the difficulty without removing it. Have you any sys- 
tem which you would suggest in place of this, except the one you have 
suggested, — of making the prisoners work for the State? 

A, No, sir. If the people of the State of New York want their pris- 
oners worked this way or the other way, either by the prison-contract 
system, or by the State-account system ; if they are determined upon 
either course, and it is a mere matter of the economy or profit of the 
thing, — I don't see that changing the contractor into a 8uperintend»*nt, 
the changing of Mr. Can oil's name over the store that holds these hats to 
the name of the *' State of New York,*' or that any of tliose things, would 
in the slightest degree l>enetit that part of the consideration at all. 

Q, Suppose you could get a prison system which increased the num- 
ber of industries in which the pi isoners should be engaged, or if you 
could limit the number of prisoners engaged in a single industry, would 
not that be the nearest attainable result to what you are asking for? 

A. It M'ould. I understand, that, under the French syhtem, the four 
central prisons have fifty-three different tnades conducted in them Tliey 
are, as i understand it, principally trades that are very largely bearing on 
the support of the prisoners themselves; that is, they manufacture their 
own clothing, their own shoes and hats, and all the necessary things that 
belong to prisons; and they are farmed out to a contractor at the same 
price as outside labor, and he supplies those prisons with all those things, 
and the State allows him fifteen per cent on his supplies. While these 
four central prisons are not entirely self-supporting, yet there is very 
little or no com|)etition by them with ordinar}' industry, because there 
are no products placed on the market that can be sold at any appreciable 
pi ice less than the manufacture outside, and the prisoners can he em- 
ployed constantly. The contractor, for the ovei-sight, or for the raw 
material, receives a moderate profit, and the prisoners and prisons recei\e 
all the tilings necessary for their supjjort. 

Q. Has the New-Jersey law worked any special advantacre to youV 

A, Well, you might say that doing away with a thing that never ex- 
isted is no advant!ige. But the fact was, that the trade generally — the 
workingnien and the manufacturers — knew almost to a certainty that a 
contract was al»out to be entered into in the State prison at Trenton for 
tlie manufacture of hats, and they took this method to prevent it, if thev 
could. It having been prevented, of course no benefit nas been derivetf; 
but then no injury has been done. 

Q. Have you derived any s|>ecial benefit from the fact that the pri*- 
oners there have not l)een worked upon contract making hats? Has your 
business l)een increased any from that fact? 

A. That we cannot state any thing al>out. 

Q. Do you imagine that your business would have been decreased if 
that number of men, say two hundred, had been employed there? 

A. Yes: just to the amount of the production of two hundred men. 

Q. You think, then, that the product of their labor would have t^een 
sold to the men who purchased of you? 

A, Yes, I know it. Every man that 1 sell to buys prison hats, — every 
one. That is liis first consideration in coming to this market: it is to 
find out what prison hats are, l>efore he will buv a hat of anylkody else, 

Q. You would not believe in keepinij the prisoners idle? 

^4. Personally, I should not be at all particular about it. 

Q. Would you be willing, as a citizen of New Jersey, to pay your 
proportion of taxes in keeping them idle? 
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A, Yes. I don't think it would be right; but I should be willinpf. 

Q (By Mr. Morpoy.) You do not think it would be right to keep 
them in idleiieiis? 

A, I don't think it would l>e right to keep them in idleness. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) From a humanitarian point of view, you 
mean? 

A. Yes, from a humanitarian i>oint of view. 

<^. (By the Chairman.) Leaving out of consideration, for the pr«s- 
entt the humanitarian point of view, what, in vour opinion, would Ik; the 
effect upon business and morals of the Stiite of New Jersey, if ♦»ight hun- 
dred men should be detained in a prison in that State for three years 
without lal>or, and then let loose u]X)n so<*iety? 

A, I don't think it would make any difference to any of them. 

Q. Do you think they are so bad that it would not affect them? 

A. I don't think it would affect them. 

Q (By Mr. Litciiman.) You think, after all, that the princii>al 
difficulty IS in the concentration of the labor of convicts uiM)n one, or two, 
or three industries? 

A, Yes, sir: that is it. 

Q. I>o you believe that a contractor would be apt to take a contract 
lor a very small numb<'r of men ? 

A. Mr. Pilisbury told me that they wouM not; that it would ruin 
the wbolp State-prison syMtt'm. 

Q. Then the ten<lency is, in the contract system, to concentrate the 
industry on a few trades? 

.-l. Ves. And, furthermore, I want to illustrate what occurriMl at 
Albany. There is a bo<iy of men in the United Stat»*8 to-day who art.< 
seeking by every possible means to obtain all the prison-coiitnicts that 
they can, with the largest nunil)er of convicts, and in a ffw bran(*h«vi of 
bosiness, for the verv purjx>se of controlling all the rhea|>er products in 
the country. That is the design, and thi»y avow it. 

Q, Will you 1)6 kind enough to stat<' the names of those )>arties? 

A. I would not like to state the names. 

Q, Can you notstatt* thein to the U*st of your kno>\l.»ilge and lielief? 

A, I would not like to. These things came to me in such form that 
I wonld not care to give names. 

Q. (By Mr. MiuruY.) How is it, then, that then* are >o manv pris- 
oners in prisons out of employnieut, that cannot be liire»l at any priee".' 

A. Tney are afraid, i think, of the inve>tinent of the capiUil and 
Machinery neci'S-sarv U) do what they want, until they can see that a ^ys- 
tem, which Mr. Pilisbury says is not altogether a suoi^ess yet, shall l)e 
penuitt^l to go through the country. 

Q. The point 1 want to develop is, that the tendency of the ct>iitract 
system is to let the convicts in large numbers to one contractor. 

A. That is the tendency. 

<^. Now, would not the tendency under State management W directly 
the opposite way ? 

.•I. It would be entirely owing to whether they tliversilied their uccu- 
{Nitions. 

Q. The State would have the control of diver>ity of employments, and 
therefore could say how many men couM Im empli»yed in t^aoh industry.' 

A. Weil, if the business should be d«>ne ju>t as it i«* n«»w, it wimiM 
make no difference, except the Stiite wotild reu^«'ive a larg*>r sum in prutitA 
than it now receives; and if the State derived the rev<'nue, and can >(et 
what they are afraid they cann(»t get, honest [>«H>ple enough to aiimini'^ter 
ht they would make a gcK^l «ieal more moni'v; that is, they >Kould 
produce a larger revenue, and th«* injury would not l>e any gr^'ater than 
It is now. But if they divtrsitifd tlie occupalit»n> into a larger nuniU-r, 
and tuld their goods iu smaller (Quantities, they might inakt>, probably, :wh 
much money as they do, and still keep the prisoners employed, and nut 
lajura emybody sq much. 
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Q. In what way would you limit the number to be employed in any 
one industry? 

A. The percentapfe system lias some advjintages; and yet, when you 
adopt that, it makes the iState comjHfte aj]^ain.st its most prominent indus- 
tiy, by putting the largest number of convicts upon it. Then, if you 
take the percentage system, and apply it on the other side to an industry 
veiT slightly planted in the State, very likely it would destroy it Iwfore it 
begins: so that just how to apply the percentage system has not yet, I 
think, got through the mind of anybody who has examined into it- For 
instance, there are eight hundred and some odd hatters in the city of 
Brooklyn, and a great many in the State of New York. There are 
four hundred and fifty under contract in the State prison. Now, that 
four hundred and fifty injure just as many people in New Jersey and 
Connecticut as they do in New York. If you go to Massachusetts, where 
there is not a fur hatter, it does not injure a fur hatter in that State, be- 
cause there are not any there, for one reason, and, for another, because he 
does not sell his hats there, but in New York. 

Q. Does it not involve, then, inter-SUite management or control? 
A. If such a thing were possible, that would be a very great benefit. 
Q. You made the assertion that there was an effort being made to 
control certain kinds of industry by contracts and prison-labor. Will 
you be kind enough to tell what industries you mean, or do you care to 
go so far as that? 

A, Well, among others, the manufacture of clothing takes prece- 
dence. I should say that was the laigest interest that was considerid by 
these men. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) If I understand you, then, you say, that, if 
financial result to the State is the object, it does not make any difference 
under what system that result is obtained, the effect would he the same 
so long as the same number of goods were produced in the same way? 
A. And dispose<l of in the same way. 

Q. And it does not make any difference under what system? 
A. If they are disfx)sed of in the same way as they are now, I do not 
see that it would make any difference under what system the thing 
works. 

Q. The only relief, then, that you can get, if I understand you, is by 
diversifying the industries, and by limiting the number of men engaged 
in each. 

A. Yes; and they must bear some relation to the industries outride. 
For instance, now over ten per cent of the hats made in the United States 
are made in those two State prisons. 

Q. (By Mr. MrupnY.) Suppose that we should have legislation to 
diversify the employments, we are shut out by the law of New Jersey in 
your favor, and we could not divereify the employments in the matter of 
hats. Will vou let ns introduce that as one of the industries? 

^4. Well, if the State thinks it is more profitable to destroy its citi- - 

zens for the purj>ose of deriving a slight revenue from it, they will find 

that they will destroy the largest interest in the State of New Jersey. 

Q. That is hardly an answer to my question. If we, in the interests 
of manufacturers, diversify the employments in our priwins, as they sug — 
gest we should do as a means of reUef, why should we be cut off frou^ 
any one industry? 

A. If you will take them all in, and include New York and 
chusett.s, and all the industries of the States, I should be perfectly willin^^ 
provided all the States do the same thing. The injury now is so great br 
the contract system by the two States that are already engaged in it, tha^ 
another State would be almost utter ruin. 

Q Then, unless other States should fall into the same system, -»' 
would be almost useless for one State to adopt this remedial plaa ^=»i 
diversifying the employments? 
A. xes; I think that is so. 
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Julius M. Ellendorf of South Norwalk, Conn., on the invitation of the 
Chairman, jjave his views to the Commihsion, as follows: — 

Mr Phk^idknt, and (ikxtlkmkx ok tiik Commission, — The jr»*ntle- 
inen that are here with me represent, not a trades-union, hiit a delilMTa- 
tive UkIv which assembled in 5»ew York a few days apfo, sent th^^re by all 
the <iifferent districts of felt and wo«»l hatting in thin country, togeth^T 
with delegations from a convention of a nnmbt^r of tradH^, which t»K)k place 
in New Brunswick a few days before that. They delegated ns to apix'ar 
before your l>ody, and defend as best we could our int<*rests which are at 
■take in this question; and in order to save time, and bring the matter 
before you in the shortest manner, it was thought best to present a d<H*u- 
ment, which, with your kind permission, I will read It will not take 
nearly so long to do that as to entt'r into a discussion of the questions 
involved 

[Mr. Ellendorf read his paper to the end.] 

John Phillips of Brooklyn, N.Y., on the invitation of the Chainnan, 
iddreMied the CommisHion as follows: — 

I am a workingman, gentleman, and not in the habit of making 
speeches. My bu.siness is at the l)ench ; but, hearing some remarks here 
ihont whether the State prison should be run by contract-* or on account 
of the State, I have thought it would be well for me to say a few \%ord?«, 
Ifiving the n*sult of my own observation. If the State were to run the 
prisons themselves, it would be a great l>enefit to pri.M>ners, in contrast 
with the contract system which is now in operation. What I am going 
to stat^' to this Conmii.ssion are facts that I have got from gotnl author- 
ity. Within ten minutes* walk of this building are two prisoners v%ho 
came out of the hat-shop of the New- York State prison, an*! a foreman 
who left there on account of sickne.ss. I am in communication v%ith 
them, and have heard their storie.s. With regard to the c<»nvicts. of 
course you caimot always relv implicitly on what they tell ytm, ami their 
•torifs are probably a little exaggerated. The foreman's story differs a 
little from the stories of the men. But I was myself, one «lay last win- 
ter, in the Albany Penitentiary, and I went all thiongh it by Mr. Pills- 
bury*s pennission I saw the men at work in the sh<H»-shop, for instan«*e, 
und they were working just like so many machines. I won<ler«Hl Uovr 
human nature could stand it. 1 knew they wert» not doing it for etT»"ct, 
in onler to produce an impression upon visitors, U*cause they had their 
faces all turned away from the vi.sitors In that institution the priMineni 
are not allowed to move their heads. They are taught U} keep jH-rftitly 
still, no matter what hai>i»ens. If the keej^er were to diM-harge a n»- 
▼olver at their ears, they dare not tlinch. If they were t«» move, thev 
would be punished for it. I have the authority (»f one of the m<»st pionn- 
nent public men of Brooklyn who was present when that exiH?riment >*as 
tried, and. as I understand it. that is one of the regulations in or»fer to 
keep strict discipline in the prison. I asked the keeiMT \^heth»r the men 
worked as bu.sily as this all the time, and he said, "Yes *' I a^ki>d him, 
** Do you give them a task? " — '» Well.*' he says. *' no '* Said I. " W h.it 
do you do when your most expert i>t»ople g»*t through with the job th^y 
have on hand? Do you let them sit, .nnd n-main in itllmevsV .supp'^o 
a man geta through at four o'chxk with uhat he ha-* to «lo.' ** — »' Well," 
he says, ** we don't irive them any regular ta«<k.*' — ** But.*' said I. **if 
these people must remain here until six o'clock, and a man gvU thnui^h 
at four o'clock, what do you do \%ith him'' " — ** Well, we fix it so that 
be senerallv works until nearly the hi.st mijinte '* I tav"*, *• Mow <h^ you 
do UV *' He says, ** If he i^ets don«* at five o'elm^k. next <lav v>*- jrive 
him a couple pairs of .sho+'s extia to keep him bw«y until six ** .Vnd that 
is the way they ilo, Mr C hainnan. The har»l»T .i man woiks. th«* h ml-r 
he hail got to work right aloM'^. If he tinish»»s th»»M« two extia pairs **{ 
•hoes before Uie time is up, then they give him next day a larger number 
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of shoes to make, and so on every day. The harder he works, and the 
sooner he gets through, the more they pile the work on to him. They 
take five or six convicts in a gang who are pretty smart men, and th**y 
induce these to work very liard, and then they make these the standard 
of work for the rest, no matter how different they may be in their con- 
stitutions or in their fitness for work. These are facts, because we read 
lately in the newspapers that two wardens were removed from Sing Sing 
prison for approaching the convicts, and making them work in the inter- 
ests of the contractor. Mr. Carroll, either by his instigations, or through 
his wardens, approached the convicts, and bribed them to work extra 
hard in order to get more work out of the gang. Two or three men are 
taken aside, and bribed by some little favors, and they jump in and 
strain every nerve; and they are generally the strongest men. These 
men get, perhaps, three more hats made in a day than they imide the day 
before. Immediately every man in that gang has got to do as much as 
these men; and if he does not he will be punished for it. These men 
are selling their own flesh and blood in that way. There is one man 
that I know that was sent up as a prisoner from this city (I knew him 
well) ; and when he got there he got into the hat-shop, and as soon as 
he got into the shop he got money. He is out now. He was a good 
workman. 1 do not say that Mr. Carroll did it ; but somebody must have 
done it, under him. Ihis man jumps in and does more work than any 
of the convicts of that gang had come up to so far; but thev had all to 
come to it in a few days, because they were driven into it. ^hey had to 
produce as much work a.s this man. That was under the contract sybtem. 
In Clinton-county pri.son they give the prisoners a task, though I believe 
they give them no tasks at Albany. I said to the Clinton-county man, 
** It' you have an expert workman, and he gets done at two o'clock in 
the atternoon with his task, what do you do with him? Do you give 
him another task? Will you allow him to stay there in the shop and do 
nothing more? " He said, '* No: we can*t do that.*' Said I, ** If there 
are a lot of hats there to be sized, and the contractor wants tliese men to 
be kept busy, you won't let this man remain idle?" — *' No," said he, 
** we ask him as a favor to go on and do a little more." It is very likely 
that the keepers ask the convicts ** as a favor " to go on and ** do a little 
more." You can place what reliance you please on that statement. They 
give them a certain task, and as fast as they show that they can do that, 
and more too, they keep on increasing the task from day to day. The 
system of tasks was in vogue when I was a boy, even among reputable 
manufacturers ; but it has been long since done away with. I was a vic- 
tim of the task system myself, and nave rea,son to know how hard it is. 
You got so much a da}' wages, and you got so much for overwork. You 
got two dollars and a half a week, perhaps, for your regular task, and 
they .said, *' .\ll over that we will give to you." So you go on and pitch 
in, and work hard, and that week you make a few dollars over and above 
your regular task. Next week he comes and tells you if you will work 
hard and strain every nerve, he will give you five dollars; and so they 
kept on working you harder and harder. That used to be the gystem 
that w.'is in vogue years ago with apprentices. That is just the system in 
vogue with the prisoners under the contract system to-dav; and it will be 
always so while the contractor is there pushing his men along. The pun- 
ishment, you must remember, in these places, is the dark cell and ** pad- 
dling." I .saw one man there who Wcis disabled in the hand. He worked 
in the hat-shop. I saw that there was something wrong with him, and i 
asked him what it was. He said he was obliged to do as much work as a 
man who was not di.sabled at all, and that he Wits not fit to do it. He 
said, •' i might have he^^n able to do it if I could get even one good square 
m m1 in a week." Hut he said, that, with the diet they gave them, it 
coulil not be done. Clinton prison is a hospital, and, if people are sickly 
in Sing Sing or in Auburn prison, they send them to Clinton pri^u. 
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This man ini«iftted that his hand waA dif^abled; but the doctor 8aid, 
** There is nothing the matt<*r with him; '* and whatever the doctor wivs 
in tiiene placea irt law. If a man 8a vh he i8 8ick, and the do(*tor says lie 
i* well, he is obliged to f^o on and work. He is turn»*cl over to the con- 
tractor, and the contractor's man is not 8upi»osed to know whether he is 
lick or well, but assume that everybo<ly is well and strong, and he must 
get as much work out of one man as out of another: so, l»e they sick or 
well, they must do as much as the other men in the ganp;. Then, if a 
man does not do that, he is probably taken out an<l ** pad<lled,'* — gets as 
many blows as these ])eople think is goo<i for him When they don*t 
paddle him, they put him in the dark cell for, say, three, and 8f»metimes 
for six days, where he g»*ts no light ancl very little air; and for ffKxl they 
rive him a small piece of bread and a gill of water every twenty-four 
hours. The foreman conceded that to me himself. I a>ke4l him if it 
was true, and he said, *'Yes.*' Then they take up a man after ten 
days of such treatment, and he must go in and do his task as well and as 
ioon as the men who have been getting full diet all the time. 

How can gentlemen say that the contract system should l>e held up, 
when a man is abitsed like that? One man told me that he has s<»en men 
heat^'U almost to death. Of course, convicb* are ugly cust<imers. and \ou 
must lie rough with them; you cannot handle tliem like you \%oul<l 
l>oarding-scliool misses: hut there is n*a.son in every thing, and they l>eat 
these i>oor fellows over the back with sticks. 1 am sorr>* Mr. l*iHsbnry 
iM not here just now to hear me. On one o<»casion, Mr. Pillsbury. as I 
^as told by one of the prisoners, brought in Mr. David Hobins<»n, the 
»^m of (lov. Robinson (and his private secn*tarv). an<l he hrouglit in 
C'otnptroller Olcott also, to s<'e the exhibition of padtlling u\Hni these 
convicts. Think of thes4» retined gentlemen consi'iiting to see a thing 
like that! Of course, however, it is possible that that may not U* true, 
and I shouhl be sorry for Mr. Pillsburv's reputation if it vas true. Hut 
the man that told me said it was a fact. N«>w, with reganl t<» nmral 
Information. Thev work these nien everv ^^orkinu-dav in the \ear. 
There are no idle times. The hatter in Hr<K>klyn has got •* splendid '* 
times. It is verv rarely that hf has any thing t«» do, 1 have n«)t earned 
ten «lollars in four weeks; while the convicts in the State prisons are 
"Working at my business every day in the y«*ar 1 said to the ftnetnan. 
•' l><) y«)u work these men every day all thronuh the year." " — ** Kwry 
day.*' ho sjiid, ** except Sundays and ln)lidays. the y*'ar ronml.'' I >ai«f, 
** Why is it. if the ccmtract calls for b»ur hundred an»l tiftv m«-n. that 
you don't put four hundred and fifty men to work? " — ** Well." he said, 
••they are mostly sick men that are sent up from tin* other piisons 
Tliere is t\iice tlie deuiand for the.«.e prixm-hats; but v%e can't gt t con- 
victs enough.'' I asked him how it was alwuit the moral n>foimation 
and religious instruction they ^ot. I know some people claim that this 
discipline makes these convicts better men, an<l that, when they come out. 
the moral and religous instruction the^y g»'t in there is very condmixe to 
their welfare when thev come out. hi the nunlel prison of thix State the 
Protectant |>ortion of the convicts get religious in>truction fnte a w»*»k, 
and the Ronian-C'ath(>lic portion once in four wftk". >•» \ou can M*e 
what a beautiful aniount of nli-jious in«.tru«ti«»n th»'M- |"«M>ple get, and 
bow their morals inuKt he imi^mvetl by what th«v cet 

As to etlucation of the conviit-*. th»'re is lu) etlort ina<le at it ait all; 
it is not even thought of. A contrartor wouKl n»'\»M think oi such a 
thing as that. They are taken iiit<» his shops at >f\eii o*cli>ck in the 
morning, and are hrought out for dinner at twrhe. They aie i,t»t 
alhiwed to wait until oiie o\*)(H-k betoic 1 fi^ii.iiin^r towoik: hut at a 
quarter of one they are put in |o-itioii tnr wnrking. and the iiist.mt ih** 
hell is rung every man is ijoiig ju^t lik** a ih.m lin.e If thf St.iti* lan 
its business itself, there vNoultl I «• tiothini: like that. Men w<uid i.«>t U' 
driven so to death, and made to du more woik, almost, than human nature 
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can stand. The State would merely wish to keep the convict busy — 
rightly busy — the year round. I believe in keeping: convicts busy. 1 
say they should be kept employed. I am not a radical on that point; 
but J don't believe in straining every nerve to drive men to death, 
especially, when at the same time it drives us to begg^ary. 1 think there 
hhould be some other plan adopted. If the State ran its prisons itself, 
there would be night-schools for these convicts, and not this eternal driv- 
ing and dragging and grinding men like so much machinery. If the 
contractors were not there, these men would not be worked like this. 
They would do as much work as we do in our shops, and that is enough 
for anybody. 1 can't do as much work as these convicts are made to do; 
and there is no man that I know of, with very few exceptions, who could 
possibly do as much woi'k as these people are made to do. One man told 
me, that, in the shop where he was, he was obliged to do five dozen 
of ladies* felt hats in a day, — that is, in the finishing department. 
Q. And what is the ordinary day's work? 

A. Three dozen would be what we call a good day's work, and we 
are not employed the year round. We don't have six months' steady 
work in the year. Last fall, in the manufacture of ladies' felt hats at 
Clinton pri.son, they turned out twenty-five thousand dozen, and this fall 
they will beat that. 1 have the figures from gentlemen to w hom these 
people pay a royalty for certain machines which they are obliged to use. 
J'hose twenty-five thousand dozen were turned out inside of four moi'ths. 
That work we used to get at one time: now we don't get any of it. 
Taking the raw material, and working upon it until the thing comes out 
in the hands of the milliner, the labor on that number of hats is worth 
three dollars a dozen, and that makes seventy-five thousand dollars of 
wages taken from the poor industrious hatter who works outside. This 
prison-contractor is running down hundreds of dozens of these felt 
hats every day from Clinton prison, and driving the work entirely out of 
our hands, 'i'hose hats used to come along in the fall of th»* year, and 
were very much needed to keep us at work m the opening of the hard 
winter; but we aie now deprived of them. This fall they will beat that 
twenty-five thousand dozen, and will probably produce forty thousand 
dozen of ladies' hats. Then, as (piick {is the ladies' trade dies out, in a 
few weeks they commence on men's hats, and don't do any ladies' hats 
at all, but keep on men's hats right through until the 1st of August, run- 
ning them out regularly every day in the year by hundreds of dozens. 
There is no stop, or limit, or let-up to them. 

Clinton-county Prison is so far away, — up in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains almost, — that we cannot very well go up there and get information; 
and we have only got to get it from those that we think ought to know, 
who are within our reach. As I said before, the statements of these con- 
victs are probably a little exaggerated Of course you can't place entire 
confidence in that class of men. But the foreman tliat 1 alluded to is a 
respectiible man, and 1 would feel confi<lence in his statements. 1 have 
given you mainly the words of that man. That is all I wish to say to 
the Commission in reference to my views as a practical workman in this 
matter. I certainly think a change should be made. 

Q. (By the Chairman. ) Wliy do you think, that, if the State con- 
ducted the business itself, the amount of work done would be less than 
under the contract system? 

A . Because the contractor would not be there to urge these people m 
hard. 

Q. Suppose the State were the contractor, why do you think they 
would work them less? 

A. Because the State authorities would not be so earnest in making 
money jus the contractors. That is my exj)erience and obser%*ation, al- 
though i have never worked on public works. 

Q \\ herever the State controls an industry, there the men, whethff 
of high or of low degree, shift and shirk, so that the business drags? 
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A, Outside that is the experience^ I believe; but there would l>e no 
<hirkin^ or shifting in a prison. 

Q. If there were no shifting or shirking, would not the result to your 
business lie the same as it is now? 

A, There would be the difference that no contractor, with his system 
of bribery, would be there to urge men to work almost to death. 
Q. what would you substitute for the system? 

A, I am sorry you asked that question, sir. I have never thought of 
it, and I have never asked a workingman such a queMtion. I think it is a 
horrible question to ask of a workiugnian who is <*ompelle<i to work at a 
Itench all his life. You cannot expect us to 1m* up in jK>litical eiMuiomv. 
I have often heard that question asked of workingiueti ; but I never could 
•ee how people could expect a man that has been working for twenty-five 
or twenty-six years at a bench, and has very little or no time to read or 
»tudy any more than the daily pa|>er, to answer such a question. It in 
hardly fair to expect us to supply a reme<ly, when the greatest |K)litical 
economists in the world are puzzled over it I see the tnnthle very plain- 
ly; but certainly my mind is not equal to the occasion so far as a reme<iy 
is concerned. 

Q, The answer is a goo<i one, no doubt; and yet you must a<lniit that 
some rera»»dy must bi; found ? 

-4. The argument I advanced before the Committee at Albany was, 
that I thought if they tried to take the load off of one or t\%o or three 
States, nobody could say a word. They asked ilh why hatter?* should have 
special legislation, and why not shoemakers. If theie are nixty th<>u>and 
ahoemakers in the Stf.te of New York, and if there are a thousaiul men 
in the btate prison making shoes, it wouldn't hurt tliese shoemakers out- 
ride in the State verv greatly. 

Q. Would you obviate the evil by a diversity of industry ? 
A. Certainly: that would be satisfactory to me. And I wouM con- 
tribute my little mite to making the pri.sons self-sustaining, which ^onie 
people claim they ought to be. 

Q. Then what you ask, or what the people whom you represent ask, 
is« that fewer men should be empl(»yed in any one trade ? 

A. That is the idea exactly. 1 am sati.sfied, it all trades are treated 
mlike, — if all get the same "dab wiMi the brush " that I get. I am sat- 
isfied, if they make hats to a certain extent. 

Q. And you do not care under what system that result is nttaineil ? 
A. Well, 1 should l)e sorry to have it <lone under the contract system. 
I don't like that system, on account of the brutality used tovsards tlie 
priaoners in making them work. 

Q. You would let the humanitarian views enter somewhat into the 
contract system V 

A. I tnink it should be the primary obje«'t of a prison. 
Q, You would not take .Mr. Ferry's views? 

A. I did not hear thefu. I was out part of the time while he was 
■peaking. 

Q. Then we will not go inU» it. Would you make reformation, how- 
ever, a strong jjoint in prison-tli.scipline'.' 

A. Certandy. How are these men going to l>e better wen after they 
oome out, unless you try to do soniethinq: with their rniiuU, and endeavor 
to change their hearts while vou have a chance? If that is imt «ione. they 
go right back again. Hut when you take over fifty |»«'r cent of one tr:id»', 
and draw it into a prison, and k«'«*p absorhiu'^ and drawing more ainl 
more that industry, it is hardly right. 

Q. The men you represent would be satisfieil with a diversity (»f in- 
dustry? 

A, I think so, sir. Thev are not unrea'i(»nal'le men. Tlit-v are 
trades-union people; but the>e trades-union |>eople get a t:«*<>d d^-al of 
bUune tbat ibey aon'i deserve. The hatters* as a claM. are a very d^ftt^rv- 
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ing class of people. The manufacturers who are here present will tell 
you that. And it would be more becoming in them to speak for as in 
that matter than for us to 8|>eak for ourselves. You never read in a news- 
paper of the hatters being on a long strike, and making trouble with their 
employers. In the hattei-s' business, when an employer wants his men to 
work for a little less than they have been getting, he tells them so, and 
the men get together in a body, and elect a president or chairman, and dis- 
cuss the question calmly and lairly, and then conclude either to make a 
compromise, or accept the rule. We are not fanatics at all. Mr. Yocum 
was asked in Albany whether he preferred trades-union people, or non- 
union men, and he said he preferred union men. They asked him why, 
and he said he thought the union men had usually some character at 
stake, and were honest men who did not wish to bring themselves into 
disrepute. 

Q. (By Mr. Tierney.) Can you explain what is known as the 
*• Pillsbury hat-making machine " ? 

A, I never heard of it, sir. Mr. Pillsbury himself told me in Alba- 
ny, when I explained to him the state of affairs in the hatters* trade, and 
how few hatters there were in the State of New York, that he would not 
have believed it. He asked me if it was true, and I said, ** Yes." I said 
to him, **Mr. Pillsbury, will you come before the Committee and advo- 
cate the passage of our bill? '* Well, he said he could not do that; that 
it would not be right for him to do that as an official. But he said, ** I 
will go down and see the chairman of the Committee, Mr. Moores, and 
ask him not to put any thing in your way.'* He says, **I did not know 
there was so few of you in the State.*' And he said there would be no 
contracts given in the State. He said he had been approached lately by 
several parties (this was in 1878) to see about more contracts, and that 
he told them there would be no more. He says, ** You are unduly op- 
pressed as a trade; but 1 did not know it before. You are entitled to 
some relief, and the present system is very wrong towards you." He 
told me that himself, in Albany, in 1878. 1 think that you must all con- 
cede that to take a trade like ours, and treat it in such way as to wipe it 
almost out of existence, is not exactly the correct thing. 

Q. Have there been any other contracts made since that time? 

A. No, sir. The option is with the contractor to continue or discon- 
tinue the present contract for three years longer. I believe it is all with 
him. He can do just as he wants to. We don't wish to break the con- 
tract, but let all others cease. 

Q, Is it not understood that there is to be another contract in Clinton 
prison for the njanufacture of hats? 

A. I haven't heard of it. But they are enlarging the prison to the 
capacity of fifteen hundred convicts. 

Q. You believe in the reformation of the convict? 

A. Yes. If 1 was there myself a prisoner, I would like that part of it. 

Q. There should be as little onerous competition, too, on any one 
trade, as jx)ssible? 

A . Yes. 

Q. And the way to avoid that, you think, is to introduce into pris- 
ons, under some system or otlier, as much diversity of industries as 
possible ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. So that there should be the fewest number of men possible em- 
ploy**d in any one industry ? 

A. Yes. I am at a disadvant^ige here, because you cannot expect 
much from a workingman; but 1 thought I would give you my experi- 
ence and observation when I had an opjx)rtunity of seeing these convicts. 
You really would not believe the stories of the treatment of these people, 
while Mr. Pillsbury and his family live within a few hundred feet of 
these prisons. A prisoner is supposed to turn his back to a visitor, so 
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that the viiiitor will not see the prisoner's face; and that sometimes works 

jTTeat inconvenience, and, in fact, Hiifferinf?. I have seen women ^tand- 

tni; in the C(M>k-houAe, and com|)elIed to stand in that iK)sition. and <lare 

*Aot move even their hands (I think they folde<i thnir arms). >»hile the 

»"weat was rollinf^^ down their fa<*es from the heat and Nteam of the co«>k- 

Asfcouse. I was a witness of that myH«*lf. And Mr. Pillshurj* told ui*» that 

'^as the only way to treat convi«'ts t^t as to keep them down, and kt^ 

tiiem under control. He says the <lisrinline is pjood for the contraelor tc»o. 

'^'ou jjet more work out of the man by that system. I saw two men far<Mi 

'^4> wall, standint; like statues, and a.sked th»» kt^'per what they \iere thfre 

^or. •* Well/* he says, ** lh»*y say they are si<*k; hut they an* not sick 

4i«t all: they are only shamming." Ow of our delegation saiil to him, 

** * If thev ain*t sick n<»w, they i)rettv soon will In*.** Th** treatiiinnt is 

'^F»»ry brutalizing. Wh^^n a man leaves that prison, he has no r»*j»fi*^t 

"Cur the laws nor for th«' land. 

We introiluced a hill into the Letj^slature that no contract should l>e 
l^ven to anybody to employ a numlM*r j:n*ati»r than ten |»er cent of the 
numlier employed outside at the the same business. 

<^. (Hv I)r. Ilr.NT.) IK) you m«'an t«Mi |»er cent of the numlnT en- 

^a^I in the traile in the Stat«* of New York, or in th«* countrk' at laru'ey 

-4. Of New York. The idea that we had in our arrangements for the 

bill last winter was, that, if there were nine hundred fur-hat man u fart ur- 

em in New York (althout^h the numl»er d<H*s not eipial that), they rcnild 

take ten per cent of nine hundred, ami work that number in the pri<M»n. 

Q. But supposi* three hundre<i and fifty i»er*ons are workitn; at the 
lame business in New fJers<»y, or in Mii.Hsa<'hus«'tts. or in Connet-tirut ? 

.1. We only intiTKluce^i ours fi>r the State of New Y«»rk. and there 
wouM have to fie a different |MMcentji.re for the other States. 1 think, ac- 
ooniin^ to the numl>er of jwople working at those trades in those .stat»*s. 
U- (By the Ciiairma.v.) Would the hatters of New York l>e satis- 
fied with that resolution? 

-I. Certainly. We tried to have it passeil. 
Q. Would the hatters of the country U* sati8*ie«l with that? 
.-1 I don't know, sir. There was another res«»lutioii intr(xlure<l. in the 
interest of the moulders, by (ten. ItathlMuie. that ten i»er cent of the total 
Dumlw*r of j»risoners in th«* Stat»» of New York should only U» enipli>\ed 
in any one la)>or .SnpixKHe then* were four th»>usand inuivirts in the 
State of New York, and you should take four huii<lred nf th'*ni, and put 
thenti t«> work on stov«»s, you can stn* the relief that the ^^^ve m«n \\«»uld 
ff^t rii^ht away. IWcause, inst*Md of twelve hundred men workiiu on 
at<ir«M, there would l»e only four hundrfd. Hut .Mr Kalhbone's provis- 
i'»n. if applied to the hatters, wouM be no relief at all, l>eoause it >\ould 
still ke«*p four hundred men workini; «»n hats. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcumax ) If then» are forty-eii^ht thousand sht>e- 
niakers in Mas.Hachusetts, and t'*n \nT cent of that nunilier. U-ine forty- 
c^i^ht hunilre<l men, were t*» Ih» ^et at makiu>; sImh?.'* in the |»ri'*.ins. it 
^Muld l»c hard on the sl^n'mak^T-*? 

.1. That is what 1 sav. that it wouUl not ilo for every .^tate t.» have 

the tame limit. Eiwh State inu>t fix the nuinU-r f^r theniM'Ue-*, ai-vord- 

\ui^ to the number of nu^ehauics outside the pii^on. It \%oiiid tak*' .iU*ut 

a^ <|UArter of one |>er cent for the slnHMnakei^ in that i\i>*'. An"th»*r bill 

'Wan intrr>duce<l by us last winter, doin^; away >%ith the manufacture «'f 

YiikXM in prisons, and that was Iiwtked on \\ith mi»re fa\or than the i>th(-r; 

that is, we gi»t more vtites for tin* hill doin^ away t^itii the manufacture 

r»f UmtS altujfether than for the |HMefntav:" bill. 'I'h- n»ijt»ritv ••!' the 

Committee on Trades and .Man utai'tu res tivf of them out '1 «».•%. mi - 

maid that they thought, on aee<Mint •>[ our numU'r in th** Stati-. th«-i*- «i:<iiild 

not be a hat inanuf:u'turi*<l in the pri*.on of New Y.wk at a)!: :hat w*> 

»lMmM i^t a litt4e liberty foi lif** and the chance to earn a 1m in.:, aiid 

tMmt bill w«B in better £a\or than the percentage bill But. aiiiiou^h we 
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put in both bills, we got nothing. We expect to do a little better this 
time. Mr. Cornell, the Republican candidate for governor, sent for a 
delegation of our body to call on him before election, and see him about 
thn matter; and Mr. Tilden also sent for us. We asked Mr. Tilden to 
put a plank in the Syracuse platform in reference to this business; and 
he did it. One of his vetoes in 1876 with regard to this convict-business 
was very good and a great benefit. We told him what we wanted, that 
the prison should be for the reformation of criminals, and not for the 
injury of honest people outside. We tried to get the Republican party 
to put a plank in their platform at Saratoga, but failed. Mr. Cornell 
sent for us, however, and told us, after we had represented the case to 
him. that it was an outrage; and he says, *^ Elected, or not elected, come 
and see after election-day ; and, if elected, 1 will put something in my 
message to the Legislature about it. And, if not elected, come and see 
me anyhow, and 1 will be a good friend of yours at Albany next winter.'* 
We intend to go and see him in a few days. 

Mr. Cornell recalled. 

Q. By the Chairman. Would the trade which you represent — the 
hatters* trade — be satisfied with a percentage of limitation governing the 
trades in prison? 

A. I have every reason to suppose they would, sir. 

Q. Have you arrived at any conclusion, as a trade, as to what that 
percentage should be? 

A. 1 don't think that question has ever been put to the trades 
generally, so that they could express themselves upon it. But the ques- 
tion of pro rata^ as affecting our trade, would present no relief, as I find 
by ninking a calculation, unless tne percentage were reduced certainly 
as low a«< three per cent. I had an idea that ten per cent might relieve 
us; but I have just made an examination of the question, and 1 find that 
we alreatly are represented to the degree of eleven \yeT cent: consequently, 
it would be only a relief of one per cent, and no more. This morning I 
sat down, and figured on it. There are in the United States, hatters as 
follows: finishers, 'i.Qbi; makers, abou» 3,000, making a total of makers 
and finishei'8 of 6.6o4. That is as near as I can approximate the figures. 
I find that in Clinton prison there are 450, in Concord prison 200, and at 
Pnividence, R.I., 75, making a total of 725; which sums up about eleven 
j)er cent. 

The Chairman. The warden of the prison at Clinton told me that 
26i) was the number at work on hats. 

Mr. CouxKLL. Well, even th»*n, it would be no great relief to us, 
unless the number working on hatting was reduced very considerably. 
Mr. Marcy told me last summer, in conversation, that he thought there 
was only two and a half per cent of the shoemakers represented in the 
prisons of the country, and yet there are a great many shoemakers work- 
m<r in the prisons. 1 could then account to myself for the lukewarmness 
of the journeymen shoemakers on this question. Before that time, 1 had 
wondered at it; but, when 1 pot this infonnation, I saw at once that their 
interests were not so much affected, and that they did not need to disturb 
thems»4ves. We have got eleven per cent about, and that is liable to 
increase any time, unless this contract system is stopped, or limited in 
some way; and yet, witliout that fact starmif us in the face, we are almost 
crippledas it is. You have heard to-day Mr. Ferry's statement of the 
cohilition of the workmen. VVe are almost crippled in our means of 
living; and this ** percentage *' will be no great relief to us, unless the 
percentage were put down certainly to below five, and it ought to l»e as 
low as three per cent. The bill which Mr. Phillips speaks of as in- 
tended for the State of New York, and which mentioned ten per cent, 
wouM relieve the hatters in New York in a meaxsure; but there certainly 
should be something (if it is possible to hnug it about), either through 
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your CommiBsion, or by Home other means , whereby the States cimld 
lAoite on some inter-State action, — some undemtandin^ amontc your- 
selves, whereby you could recommend to your res|»ective Lejnslatunnj tlie 
r^assajCe of a uniform law to be adopted by all, so that there would not 
ue more than a certain ])er cent of any trade repreHeut^d in all the pri.ons 
of the United States, ho a8 not seriously to alfect the industries in any 
<:Mie branch in the country at lar^. 

Q. You recognize Uie fact Uiat one State amounts to nothing? 
A. I reco^ize tbo fact that le^jn^latiiig for one State is only stopping 
mip one hole: and there are a great many to l>e stopfted. You have wise 
lieads among you, and you have influence in yopr difTer»*nt States; and I 
Uhink, tliat by concert of action among yonrselves, if you are coni^erted 
^Ni any plan, you will carry so much weight home with you, that you 
^certainly will get something done. The other States, no doubt, will 
follow. We have deterniine<l to tlo this work. Our |>eople are thor- 
ouji^hly aroused and awake to it, and will keep moving in it until some- 
thing is done. 

Charles Thetford of Brooklyn, N.Y., being invited by the Chairman 
tu express his views with regard to the matter under consideration, said, — 
About all that I have to say, gentlemen, is, that even the smallest 
amount of work that can l>e done in a prison would be an injury U) our 
trade, unless it can be put on the market at a proper apprais«Hl valuation, — 
at the same as other goods are sold for. 1 think that even tiiree t>er cent 
coming into the market at a very small price, a price very mucii b«'low 
that which the honest men outsi({e could work for, would have a tendency 
to reduce the rates of compensation paid to the workmen and the prices 
realized b^ Uie goods thev make, so that it would keep their gotnis really 
below their true value. I Wlieve, of course, in keeping pris^iners at work, 
tod I dou*t l>elieve in solitiry confinement. 1 do not think it is any 
better for prisoners to have solitary «»nfinement. And 1 do not l«elieve 
that Philadelphia is any better, morally, than New York, or even as 
good, so far as I have l>een able to see; and I have lived in both cities. 

Q. (By the Ciiaikmax ) You think, then, that unless some (Mm- 
tHiAsion or some agreement to a)ntrol prices is arrived at, so that prison 
products should l>e put u{K)n th** market at the same prii^e a^ outside 
products, even a limitation of a ]>ercentage would fail of relief? 

A. I tliink it would fail of pn»i)i'r relief. 1 under>tand that that is 
the custom in France, although 1 may l>e mistaken in my information. 
^ly information is onlv second-hand. 

The Chairman. It is the custom in Prussia. Under a monarchical 
ffovemment tliat could be done. It might not U* 6o easy under a re{>ub- 
Cc&n government. 

Mr. Thetford. I do not see why it ct»nld not l>e done here. They 
liATe appraisers in other lines of business, and they certainly can appraise 
the value of hats. The great wrong seems to me to Ite to have Uiese 
Koods coming into the market l»elow what tliey are n*ally worth. It is 
the same exactly as selling a dollar-bill for ninety-five cents, when you 
know the government is good for a dollar. 

The Cr AIRMAN. Is there any other gentleman present who has any 
suggestion to offer to the Conuni.>sion, or anv remark to make on the sub- 
ject before us ? [There being no answer, tlie Chainnan, after a {wiuse, 
continued.] I would state, gentlemen, then, that we are glad to have 
met to-day the representatives of the trad«>s and the manufacturers. We 
are tliankful for the informatit>n you have gi\en us. We \\o\h* «e shall 
profit by it. We assure you that ^e shall mak** as much use of it o.'^ we 
liOSKibly can. We shall endeavor to inHu*'nce our lA*i;i^latun*» U* deal 
justly with this question. We shall endeavor to represent it to th**m in 
all its beaiingi; and wherever we find an evil, we shall endeavor, su f ar as 
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we can, to induce our Legislatures to correct that evil. If we find that a 
limitation of ten per cent will be of benefit, we shall certainly recommend 
that limitation. Whatever solution we arrive at, we shall endeavor to 
press it to an acceptance by our Legislatures. We thank you for ha vine 
attended our meeting to-day. This will be the last meeting we shaU 
have. The several committees, after a private session this evening, will 
prepare their reports for their respective Legislatures, and whenever those 
reports are prepared, of course they will be at the service of any gentle- 
man who wishes them. 

[The several gentlemen representing the trades then expressed their 
thanks to the Commission for the attention with which they had been 
heard.] 



To tlie Committee on Prisons of the Massachusetts Legislature : — 

Gentlemen, — Having suggested to you an examination of the 
method of teaching the mechanic arts now in practice in one department 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in accordance with your 
request I now submit the reasons why I think this method should be 
adopted in reform schools, in orphan-asylums, in houses of detention for 
youthful criminals, and possibly in all prisons. 

The method is one by which the hand is trained to the use of tools at 
the same time that instruction is being given in the school studies that 
constitute a fit preparation either for the active pursuit of any mechanical 
trade or for the higher technical training that is given in the regular 
courses of instruction in the Institute proper. 

The fundamental idea of the school is, that the hand must be intel- 
ligently trained to the use of tools before the tools are applied to the 
construction of any thing for the purpose of sale, or before any idea of 
commercial value is admitted with respect to the product of such use. 

In modern practice all the arts have become so specialized, that any 
average boy or young man who undertakes any branch has little oppor- 
tunity to obtain what might be termed a liberal trade education, but 
rather risks becoming a mere part of a machine, capable of doing one 
thing well, and nothing more. 

Hence, when an automatic method is devised that displaces a man who 
has been himself almost a part of an automatic mechanism, he is almost 
helpless, and incapable of turning his hand to other mechanical pursuits. 
He has had no elementary instruction, but only ignorant practice in a 
small department of a trade. 

The motive of this school is therefore elementary instruction; and the 
product in finished work may either be a good example of metal forging, 
filing, or fitting, or a simple bit of carpenter's work, of some value or use 
to the pupil, or possibly of some use in the further conduct of the 
instruction, but that has been made without any reference whatever to 
the market. 

Therefore the time of the instructor has not been devoted to any futile 
attempt to secure a salable product from unskilful hands, but has been 
given to the training of the pupils in the use of their hands and heads at 
the same time. 

A machine-shop in connection with a school implies a large expen- 
diture in a variety of tools and machines, and the regular employment of 
a number of skilful workmen who shall make up, as well as may be, 
for the deficiencies of the pupils, and finish or set up the work ouly 
partly or imperfectly done by them. 

The school for elementary instruction, on the other hand, needs only a 
few hand-tools and simple machines, a small force of competent instmo- 
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tors (proportioned to the number of pupils), and the use of a small quan- 
tity of inexpensive material. 

Let us consider two examples of the ordinary methods adopted to 
Qualify boys to become mechanics or machinists We will consider the 
oase of average boys, not those who have such a mechanical aptitude 
tiiat they will qualify themselves wherever they are placed; though, for 
"Want of a right system, even such boys often qualify themselves in a 
T~oundabout way and with a great waste of time, and are also apt to 
become fixed in bad methods, difficult to unlearn, when, at a later time, 
^hey have an opportunity to arrive at true methods. 

A boy graduates in a high school or in a technical school that is not 

:iumished with a mechanical laboratory. We will suppose him to have 

1)een well instructed in mathematics, in the theory of physics and mechan- 

Ses, and in the use of language. He enters a machine-shop, where he 

liopes to excel and to become competent to supervise and direct work in 

<;asting, forging, filing, turning, and in assembling and fitting the dif- 

ierent parte of a machine, the theory of which he lully comprehends, and 

a correct plan and drawing of which he can readily make. He knows the 

kind of work that is to be done, but has not the slightest appreciation of 

how it is to be done. He knows not how to apply his hand to hammer, 

chisel, or file, to plane or lathe. He has but the partial use even of his 

brain; for the hand and eye have not been trained with the head. He 

cannot detect sham work, or distinguish it from good work. The so-called 

practical man flouts at his *' book knowledge,'* and is led to despise yet 

more the attempt at scientific methods of preparation for the necessary 

Work of the shops. 

If the boy have a real spirit in him, he will slowly and painfully attain 

a sufficient knowledge of the practical work to pursue his chosen course 

of life; but more often he will subside into a mere draughtsman, or an 

Employee of some sagacious manager who knows how to combine the 

l>rains of one man with the hands of another in the conduct of work, 

Neither part of which he could do himself. Or else this young man gives 

Vip the undertaking to become a machinist, and enters upon some other 

tferanch of occupation entii-ely apart from the training in which he has s^tent 

much valuaole time. 

Another boy leaves the high school, and, in place of a technical school, 

ters a machine-shop to become a machinist. Let us assume that it is a 

^hop in which looms are being constructed. There may be five hundred 

:^nen in the shop, each one of whom works by the piece on a particular 

^>art of a loom, but not ten of whom could possibly set up and start a 

^loom so that it would weave a yard of cloth. The boy b set to work ten 

^ours a day, — pickling castings, wheeling moulding-sand, removing half- 

'^iiished parte of iron or wood from the machine that has been operated 

"vpon them; such work as th\S he must follow for months or years. An 

mtteropt may be made to give him some instruction in an evening school 

^which he attends when wearied with a long day's work. 

If he have ambition, aptitude, and great physical strengtli, he may 
overcome the disadvantages of this method ; but in nine cases out of ten 
he will presently find a place in some one department, — attending a ma- 
chine, and capable of working at only one part of a loom, or some other 
product, the relation of which to otner parte he very slightly compre- 
nends. In what he undertakes he may do well, and earn fair wages ; but 
he is an automaton, not a machinist 

(I lately inaj)ected a shop in which sewing-machines were being made, 
where one cam was shown me that pa.ssed through sixty hands before it 
was ready for its place in the sewing-machine ) 

In order to overcome the disadvantages of this method, the attempt 
has been made in many places to establish machine-shops in connection • 
with schools, for the manufacture of machinery for sjile. The (»bjeot in 
such cases is either to get a return for the instruction given, or t»» give 
the students a chance to earn money while they are getting their educa- 
tion. 
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So far as I can ascertain, the first object has not been attained, and 
the second implies the use of so much more time in doing one thing than 
is required for purposes of instruction as to defeat the main object ; or it 
will impair the strength of those who attempt it. 

Such undertakings also imply very heavy expense in the plant (which 
is liable to be injured by unskilful use), and a great waste of costly mate- 
rial in the undertaking to construct machines, which, after all, cannot be 
sold in comp€ftition with those made in the regular shops devoted to their 
production, in which the work is divided. 

Another plan that has lately been suggested appears to be to fit up a 
large establishment with various tools and appliances suitable to many 
trades ; then to turn a parcel of boys loose among them, and try to find 
out what work each one has a special aptitude for. This scheme also 
implies a very heavy cost of apparatus, tools, and machinery, and a great 
waste of material. 

This method, if adopted, would be the elective system applied to boys 
who can have no intelligent idea of what the trades really are, and who 
have no friends specially qualified to direct them. A few with special 
aptitude would find their true places; but so they would in any case. The 
average boy would choose the work that seemed easy, or that did not soil 
his hands, — as many college students are apt to choose the ** soft elec- 
tives." Certainly such a method is not calculated to develop earnest 
manhood or real mechanical ability any more than it does real scholar- 
ship. 

In contradistinction to these two methods, the work of the school and 
of the shop whose main purpose is instruction is as follows: — 

The work of the school is to develop the mind, and to give a clear 
comprehension of the theory of mechanics in connection with other 
studies needed for a good common-school education, or as a preparation 
for a higher course of professional study. The work in the shop is to 
teach the application of the theory, and to train the eye, hand, and mu8- 
cles intelligently to accuracy and readiness, to make the eye and hand 
competent instruments of an instructed mind, to aim to train mind and 
muscle together, so that in after-life, the most work shall be done with 
the least effort, the least waste, and in the most effective way. 

This is what we have undertaken in the Mechanic Art School of the 
Institute, in as yet a somewhat crude and experimental way, but w^th 
satisfactory results. Yesterday I put the question to one of the young 
men, now well advanced in the regular course in mechanical engineering 
in the Institute proper, for which class the school-shops serve as a me- 
chanical laboratory, **Do you learn much of practical mechanics and 
of the use of tools in the shops?** His reply was, ** Of course we do ; 
we cannot help learning.** 

It has been our uniform experience, that the training of the hand to do 
work of any kind, particularly when the work is such that it requires a 
certain amount of reasoning capacity, has a most beneficial effect, excit- 
ing the interest, zeal, and enthusiasm of the boys in the work of the 
school, whatever it may be. 

They will go through a great deal of study that is hard and dry, in 
fact mental work that they can hardly see the use of, when it is varied 
by a certain amount of practical work in which hand, eye, and mind are 
practised in concert. 

Let me here say that the school-shops were needed for the use of the 
students in mechanical engineering and in building and architecture in 
our School of Industrial Science, in which we make much account of 
laboratory work in all departments, as bringing students to study things 
as well as books ; but, as we have received a portion of the congressional 
.grant **in aid of instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts," a 
special school of Mechanic Arts has very rightly been added to what was 
contemplated ip the original design of the Institute of Technology. 
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At the date of the Centennial Exhibition, no such school exiMted. and 

«=>ur late president, Mr. John D Runkle, there found in the RuHMian de- 

]Kkartment examplen of work done, and a statement of method adopted, in 

^luAMia, which M^emcni to meet a need that we ha<l lon^ felt. With nmch 

<K?ffort he 8ucceedH<l in (»l»taininj^ the requi.<4ite m^'auH, to which the Maioia- 

•^hujtetts Charitable Mi*chauic Ansociation contril)ut4^1 a c(>nHiderul>le 

«Bum in consideration of two scholar8hi{)s, and entablished Uie sch<K>l 

^^irhich I have attempted to descril>e to you. Fniin the time he tinit de- 

«cril>ed it to me, and before I had myself examiniHl the KuMtian work in 

Philatlelphia, I have never doubted for a moment that Preiii«lcnt Kunkle 

liad t»nms(ht from the Centennial one of itn most valuable leAMomt, and 

that he had had the Ha^^rity to perceive that in thij* plan there waM a sub- 

Mttute for the old method of apprenticenhip, more eiT«.*ctiv** and U'tter 

than that could ever have l)een. Such waM my conviction tlien, and at 

evt*ry Ht<*p in the pro^reiis of the school I have been confirmed in that 

conviction. 

The instruction in the Department of Mechanfc Arts is suitable for a 
graduate of a grammar school. Aside from the practice in the use of 
tools, in.Htruction is given in algebra, geometry, Engiiah, elementary 
physics, and mnchanicsil drawing. 

The average time taken up by these lessons and studie.. is four hours a 
day. Every other day, three hours are d«*voted to systematic work in tlie 
shops. The course of instruction begins with the Mimnlent and eaiti^nt 
lessons in car|)entry, and gradually goes on to the morf difBciilt exercines, 
requiring accuracy and judgment. H»*ginning with the chalk-lint* and a 
piece of rough board, the pupil proceeds with sawing, planimr, miuarini;, 
jointing, mitring, nailing, boring, dove-tailing, morti.Mng, and framing; 
receiving intermedinte lessons in the design, structure, and care of t^MiU. 
The boys who enter this school are usuallv those who have some 
mechanical turn. Hut what is the average condition of an avenige \n>y 
from a grammar school? If he h^is l>een bred in the countr}'. he mav 
know which way to drive a nail, and may have seen a blacksmith work 
iron; but. If he is a city boy, his average acquirementH consist in a guo^l 
knowledge of arithmetic, a fair handwriting (in these latter day** M»me 
knowledge of drawing, after a conventional style), and the al»ility to 
parse a sentence according to a set of rules calleil English gramnuir, ac- 
companied by an abscilute incapacity t^i write a simple Eui^Ti.Hh letter, or 
to read aloud any l»ook, except a school-reader, with any ap|ie;ir;ince of 
Hght emphasis, or intelligent compn'hension of its cont4*nts. 

lie will usually have skill in b&se-lmll and other games requiring activ- 
ity, readiness, quick ol»servation, and discipline; on which games he will 
Vimre well spent in the intervals of school as much attention and time 
%i would ser\'e at a later period to make him a skilful mechanic. Yet, as 
to the use of tools of almost any kind, this boy is u.««ually utterly igno- 
rant and incapable. 

We have stated how we carry the pupil thnmuh the first lea*>ns in car- 
pentry. \Voo<l- turning and {mt tern-making ctmie next tA) round out the 
pupil^s in.Htruction in the working of wimhI. The u.He of the patterns is 
lUuatrated by a series of l*'ssons in moulding, core-makinc. and c;i^tiug. 
Thus far, the casting hiis Ihnmi in inMi only; but branji will als*) U» u.<ie<l as 
soon as s|>ace can l>e pnivided for crucible furnacen. 

In the second year of the ctmrse the pnpils enter the bl.irk!*mith*s 
shop, where they are first taught how to build and manage the fire ; next 
how to heat and how to strike the iron; then, in .<e«|uence, how U* l>end, 
draw out, upset, sha(>e, weld, punch. lM)re, and rivet, how to heat, weld, 
and temper steel, how to case-h<«rden iron. 

The articles maile for illustnition are n»t|uiretl U> U* miwie of the pre- 
cise forms and dim»'nsi*.>ns given in drawuii^s, and with the f»'WfHt |»«»9'»i- 
ble heatings. The aim is to teach the pupil to aca)nipliah wlut i?> w;u)tctl 
with fewest blows and least waste of material. 
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In forty -five lessons of three hours each, the pnpil has practice in 
operations of every kind that a blacksmith is called upon to perform, and 
he is enabled to do work that would not be discreditable to the practical 
journeyman. The material used is of inconsiderable cost, and the arti- 
cles made are of interest to the worker to call to mind just how the 
work was done in each case. If he has used due diligence, he is justly 
proud of his work, and is allowed to keep it. 

After a short course in chipping and filing cast-iron, wrou^ht-iron, and 
steel, the pupil finishes his course with a series of exercises m lathe and 
plane work It is desirable to extend the course, and include some other 
orauches, such as soldering and brazing, plumbing, painting, and varnish- 
ing, engraving, wood-carvmg, and stone-cutting. To all these arts, and 
many more, the method of our instruction may be adopted ; keeping con- 
stantly in view the main purposes, — elementary instruction, moderate 
expense for tools and apparatus of instruction, and very little expense in 
the cost of material consumed. 

Thus far we have traced the course of practical instruction in the School 
of Mechanic Arts, and we have named the studies that are pursued at 
the siime time, being a part of the studies that would be prescribed for 
a graduate of a grammar-school in a high school. We may now assume, 
that, at the age of seventeen or eighteen, the pupil must choo.ne a trade. 
It may be said that he has not yet been taught a specific trade; but he 
has acquired the elements of the most important ones, and he is prepared 
to make an intelligent choice in selecting the specific one that he must 
pursue to gain his bread. He has really lost no time; for whatever his 
choice may be, whether to work in wood, metal, or other material, the 
habit of accuracy, the judgment, and the manual dexterity, that he has 
acquired, are indispensable. 

Moreover, if, in the progress of invention, he should some time find 
that the application of machinery has lessened the demand for men in 
his chosen pursuit, he is not left stranded because of inaptitude for any 
other branch of work. He has a practical eye, trained muscle, and an 
intelligent brain. He can do something more tnan head rivets, cork beer- 
bottles, or pickle castings. He can plan, as well as execute, and can 
always find the room to, and demand for, work, which, even in times of 
greatest depression, are to be found vacant and urgent in the front line 
of every trade, waiting for the men that are capable of filling the place, 
and meeting the demand. 

What better preparation can be conceived for frontier life, or for the 
boy who decides to migrate to the South or West, or to the mining- 
regions, to there establish mechanical trades or manufactures, where 
there are few appliances, and few men trained to the work? 

If, however, we follow the pupil into the regular courses of instnic- 
tion of the Institute proper in mechanical engineering and mining, in 
chemistry and physics, in building and architecture, at every step we 
find the training of the hand and eye in the use of tools to be essential 
to the highest success in the practice of the profession for which these 
courses of instruction constitute the preparation 

• The question now arises. How can this method be applied to prisons 
and reformatories? 

It may be answered, that the plant required for an institution contain- 
ing nearly four hundred inmates would be very inex|^n.sive. The build- 
ing should be of only one story, — a brick shell, with an asphalt-concrete 
floor, a plank roof covered with gravel, lighted and ventilated by moni- 
tors The tools, as has been stated, are not of a costly kind, and the 
instructors would be good, practical carpenters, blacksmiths, or ma- 
chinists. 

I will hereafter, if desired, submit a plan and specification for a build- 
ing, and the necessary ap[)aratus, for three hundred and eighty-four boys 
or men, under the tuition of eight instructors, say, for an institution of 
four hundred. The shop to contain 
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1. A carpenter's shop. 

2. BUcksmith*s shop. 
8. Foundry. 
4. Vise -work. 
6. Brazing and moulding. 

6. Wood-turning. 

7. Metal-turning. 

8. Metal-finishing. 

A paint-shop ouUide, as it is a dangerous department. 
The day to be divid«H] Uius: 7 toO a.m., 10 a.m to 12 m., I to 3 p.m., 

to 6 P.M. ; the intervening hours to be devoted to preparation for each 

class. 

Eight instructors, each taking charge of twelve stutlents four times 
^■a day, would give two hours a dav to every inmate. Sixteen could be 
^^ooked after by each instructor, which would make the capacity of the 
^Bchool equal to the instruction of five hundred and twelve inmatee. 

This work need not interfere with the ordinary work or the contract 
"^vork of the prison: on the contrary, would it not tend to make such 
^work vastly more effective, and less wasteful V 

At present the work done in prii«ons must be of a very low grade, 
icoom(>anied by great wa«te, because a vast portion of tlie crimes for 
which the inmates are confined is the consequence of ignorance, or in- 
capacity to get a living by any othv metlKxl than stealing. 

It will be obvious Uiat this meUiod of instruction may be applied to 
females as well as males. Coarse sewing and laundry-work seem to cttm- 
prise the work now possible in res(>ect to girls and women under deten- 
tion. 

But elementary instruction could l>e aileijuatelv provided in bn*ad- 
aaking, wood-carving, ty()e-setting, lace-niakini;, light brazing and sold- 
ering, straw-bniiding, painting, {tolUhing and varninhing, iig-sawing, 
wood and metal engraving, decorating iK>ttery, filing and fini.tning metal 
Work, |)Ossibly in light l>laicksmithing, and many other arta. 

From Uie interest taken by boys in this systematic work it is evident 
that it is not in the nature of a ta^sk, but it is a pleajmnt variation and 
relaxation from the study of Intoks, in which we are too apt to overwork 
growing l>oyH. It is eminently useful as a sanitary measure, and, aU>ve 
all, in houses of detention it would be a most (lowerful instrument of re- 
form. 

In this last regard it would work a twofold l>enefit. In all houses of 
ciet4;ntion for any but mere Uiys, would there not always l>e found those 
%lrea4ly com^ietent, or caimble of l»ecoming com|H?tent in a ver>* short time, 
t<> teach the re{»t ? Could there lie a more )K)tent force than to c<»nvert 
those who themselves needed reform the most, )»e<*anse they hail ltet*u 
capable of l>etter things, into the instructors of those whu had ened 
through ignorance or circumstani*e ? 

In the i)re|>nratiou of Uiis memorandum 1 have had so much aasi>tance 
from Professor John M. Oniway, chainnan of the faculty of the Innti- 
tute, that it would not l>e fit for mc to put my name to it without »tuting 
my obligation^ to him. 

It may U* pro])er to forestall one objection that may )»e ratstHl again.^t 
this plan, which cannot U* gain.HJiid. It is this, that, if it is a^lopt'-d. the 
graduates of reforniatorit*f and other like institutions will be much l»ett**r 
qualified to earn a living than most of the graduates of the tMninion 
ichooU, and some of the graduates of the liiirher institutional of learning. 
If the Committal*, after an examination of the school-shofw of the In- 
stitute, shall see fit to incoqioraU* this memorandum, or any iiart of it. in 
their re|iort, I shall ask leave to add to it a |lau and ?«]»e4it{ratton fi»r a 
one-story shoi> and the reipiisite apimratun suital»le for an institution «>f 
four hundred iiimati*s to lie instructeii every day, or eight hundn*d to lte 
instructed three times a week. Such an establishment would ou^t cum- 
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plete not over thirty thousand dollars. Such an establishment may be 
considered too large for a beginning. In such case we should advise the 
construction of the building of this size, which need not cost over seven- 
ty-five cents per square foot of floor, and may be built for much le^s, and 
the equipment of the shops for such number as may be desired, say, a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred pupils. 

The reason for the larger building is, that, after the pupils have been 
instructed for one or two years, it will, without doubt, become expedient to 
establish departments for construction, of which the product may be sold 
in the same manner that the products of the pupils of the blind asylum 
are sold. As such products may be of various kinds, each in small quan- 
tity, the objection which is now made to working prisoners upon contract 
work — large numbers — would not apply. 

It would also be a very great incentive to some inmates of reformato- 
ries, if a portion of the proceeds of their own personal work,. sold on its 
individual merit, should be set aside for their own benefit, to start them 
in life when they are discharged. 

If any action shall hereafter be taken in this matter, the undersigned 
hopes that the rules and methods of construction which have been worked 
out in connection with the mutual insurance of cotton and woollen facto- 
ries, paper-mills, &c., will be adopted in the construction of this shop, in'" 
order that safety, economy, and utility may be combined. 

These rules and methods are indicqjbed in the general specification for 
a building which accompanies this memorandum 

Respectfully submitted, 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 
Boston, Dec. 17, 1879. 



Boston, Dec. 15, 1879. 
Dear Mr. Atkinson, — Your account of the object and method of 
the shop-work instruction which has for some years been in successful 
practice in the Institute of Technology, in connection with our depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering, and as a basis for special education in 
the constructiv6 trades, is, I think, accurate, clear, and comprehensive ; 
and your suggestion favoring the introduction of a like system of train- 
ing into the reformatory institutions of the State is, I believe, of such 
importance as to deserve the careful consideration of all who have au- 
thority in moulding and directing the discipline of these institutions. 

I am yours very truly, 
(Signed) WILLIAM B. ROGERS. 

The undersigned, members of the government of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, concur in the opinion expressed by I^rofessor 
Rogers, that the method of teaching the mechanic arts adopted in a 
department of the Institute deserves the consideration of all who have 
authority in moulding and directing the reformatory institutions of the 
State. 

Boston, Jan. 13, 1880. 



JOHN AMORY LOWELL. 
J. W. DICKINSON. 
WM. ENDICOTT, jr. 
SAML. D. WARREN. 
S. K. LOTHROP. 

D. R. WIII'DNEY. 
CIIAS. J. PAINE. 
J. M. FORBES. 
F. W. LINCOLN. 
M. D. ROSS. 

E. R. MUDGE. 
SAML. C. COBB. 



THOS. T. BOUVfi. 
ED WD. S. PHILBRICK. 
JAMES L. LITTLE. 
HENRY P. KIDDER. 
AUGUSTUS LOWELL. 
CHAS L. FLINT. 
JOHN CUMMINGS. 
J. C. HOADLEY. 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 
ALEXANDER H RICE. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 
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MECHANIC ART SCHOOL. 

General sketch for a course of instruction, prepared by Professor John M. 
Ordtcay at the request of Edward Atkinson. 

This sketch is intended to show a regtdar and progressive system of 
work. Pupils can be kept well together by intercalating extra pieces of 
work for those who get along rapidly, so that the backward ones may 
keep along in some degree with their quicker comrades. 

The course of instruction must be made somewhat flexible. But the 
flexibility should have reference to the forms and uses of the pieces made, 
rather than the sequence of the operation. It needs, therefore, a man at 
the head to contrive all the time what particular forms can be made most 
advantageously from year to year, and what intercalations are most suita- 
l>le. The sizes should be varied, if nothing else. 

In general we may say that the lessons go in something like this order: 
lining and split-sawing a rough board; planing the rou^n board; sawing, 
^qiiaring, and fitted to lap comer box; mitring and making a mitre 
^z^omer ^x; putting on cover, hinging, and hookmg; dove-tail splicing; 
c^ove- tailing comers; blind dove-tauing; mortising (various forms) ; fram- 
B^ng; truss-making; panelling; stair-making. 

In blacksmithmg: making fire; round bends; drawing out; square 
V^ends ; square bend with thickened angle ; splitting and turning ; twist- 
^jig, forging round to square, square to round, and round to prismatic ; 
^^iveldine; punching; riveting; upsetting; heading rivets and nails; mak- 
ing bolts and nuts; cutting threads Dy hand; drilling by hand; hin- 
.^^ng; drawing steel; tempering steel; case-hardening iron ; welding steel 
^%o steel ; welding steel to iron. 

In turning: centring; turning, cylindrical form, taper round groove, 
^ead, square shoulder, tapering shoulder, use of chucks and face plates; 
^^urning cups; square screw thread, angtdar screw thread; angular thread 
:xiut; square thread nut; tuming flanges; fitting shaft couplings. 

In foundry work: moulding square block angle wire, flat wire; mould- 
ing cylinder cone pieces of irregular outline; melting iron; tapping into 
Tladle; pouring; moulding pulleys; moulding grooved pulley ; core-mak- 
:ing; casting with simple round wires; casting with irregular wire; pick- 
ling and cleaning. Then should follow, moulding with sweeps, mould- 
ing for brass, melting in crucibles and casting in brass, makmg alloys, 
making iron castings malleable. 

FINAL SUGGESTIONS. 

It may perhaps be fit to suggest that the State might well establish a 
Normal School of the Mechanic Arts in connection with the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, sending thereto in each year perhaps five boys 
from each county to follow a three-years' course of instruction. We 
could thus supply a body of competent teachers of the mechanic arts to 
direct the instruction elsewhere. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 
Dbcsmbkr, 1879. 
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We, members of the facility of the Maasachnsetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, consider that the systematic teaching of handwork, in connec- 
tion with intellectual training, which has been successfully carried oat in 
our school of Mechanic Arts, mi^ht be advantageously mtroduced into 
reformatory and other public institutions in which there are large num- 
bers who should be fitted to earn their living by honest and croditiJ>le 
means. 

We believe it would be far more useful to the individuals themselves 
to be well instructed in the accurate and skilful use of tools than to be 
wholly confined to labor in some one line of work. 

JNO. B. HENCK. CHAS. P. OTIS. 

WM. R. WARE. ALPHEUS HYATT. 

W. P. ATKINSON. CHANNING WHITTAKER. 

GEO. A. OSBORNE. CHAS. R. CROSS. 

JOHN M. ORDWAY. GAETANO LANZA. 

ROBERT H. RICHARDS. HOWARD A. CARSON. 

WM. RIPLEY NICHOLS. 

BosTOK, January, 1880. 
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